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MEDICAL PRECEPTS and 
CAUTIONS. 


P.M 1 


1 Have perſuaded myſelf, that I ſhould perform a 
work, neither entirely void of uſe, nor foreign to 
the duties of my profeſſion, if I made the public par- 
takers of the principal helps againſt moſt diſeaſes, which 
I had either learned by long experience, or deduced 
from rational principles, But my purpoſe is to lay 
down precepts of the art, and methods of cure, ra- 
ther than definitions and deſcriptions of diſeaſes ; and 
to propoſe medicines confirmed by practice, not mere 
conjectures, And as it is not my intention to write 
a complete ſyſtem of medicine, I ſhall not ſtrictly con- 
fine myſelf to the uſual order obſerved in medical trea- 
tiſes ; for at my leiſure- hours I have peruſed my looſe 
papers, and from them have extracted ſuch things as 

Vo. III. A * 
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thought might prove uſeful hereafter ; at the fame 
time calling in my memory to my aſſiſtance for what- 
ſoever I had obſerved to be ſerviceable, or prejudicial, 
in each particular diſtemper. For ſuch was the rife 
of medicine, by the recovery of ſome patients, and 
the loſs of others, gradually diftinguiſhing pernicious 
from ſalutary things . Wherefore I ſhall not in- 
quire into the very conſtitution (if the expreſſion may 
be allowed) of the medical art; nor enter into the 
diſpute, how far it is either rational or empirical : on 
which topics 1 refer my readers to Celſus, who has 
ſtated the arguments of phyſicians for their reſpective 
ſects with great candour, and ſums up the whole by 
delivering his own opinion with equal jndgment and 
perſpicuity +, Nor is this little work, which has been 
often interrupted by, and partly compoſed amidſt the 
hurry of buſineſs, thrown our as a bait to catch fame, 
For it has long ſince been obſerved by the great pa- 
rent of medicine, that our art has acquired more 
blame than honour f. And indeed it is the gene- 
ral temper of mankind, to be exceſſively profuſe 
of their reproofs, of their commendations extremely 
parſimonious. But this complaint made in behalf of 
medicine, will probably appear ſlight, if compared with 
the following, which he makes in another place: That 
the phyſician has dreadful objects before his eyes, ve- 
ry diſagrecable ſubjects in his hands, and takes great 


* Sic medicinam ortam, ſubinde aliorum ſalute, ali- 
orum interitu, pernicioſa diſcernentem a ſalutaribus. 
Celſus in præfat. + Ibidem. t "Eywys dente u 
e pen elg lv, y r. x Eur. Tay rixvnv. Hippo- 
crates in epiſt. ad Democritum. 
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uncaſineſs to himſelf, from the calamities of others *. 
Now, what can be more humane, or tore worthy 
even of a Chriſtian, than to declare, that he fcels 
the calamities of others as ſenſibly, as if they were 
his wm. | 

However, the very nature of my deſign compelled 
me to take notice of the errors of other phy ſicians; 
bat have been very careful, throughout the work, to 
do it with the ſame equity, with which I would de- 
fire to have my own faults corrected. Our art is fre- 
quently obliged to rely on conjectures; nor is it to 
be expected that any one perſon will conſtantly hit the 
mark, And therefore I have not been aſhamed to 
acknowledge, and put my readers in mind of ſome 
errors, which I have committed either through igno- 
rance, or want of due attention, For, as Celſus 
ſays, a plain confeſſion of a real error is commenda- 
ble, and more eſpecially in that performance which 
is publiſhed for the benefit of poſterity . The read- 
er will eaſily perceive, that I have endeavoured not 
only to expreſs the ſenſe of Celſus, but to employ 
his very words and phraſes, or cloſe imitations of 
them at lcaſt, whenever the ſubje&t would allow it; 
and I heartily wiſh I could have done it more fre- 
quently, For what author could I chuſe to follow 
rather than him, who ſelected the beſt things out of 
the writings of the Greek phyſicians and ſurgeons, 
and rendered the,whole into moſt pure and elegan 
Latin ? | 

To conclude, the reader is deſired to take notice, 


O wiv dg liebs opts rd Nu, Hiſrydve T5 ande, gi i 
SN, EvuPogyoey RET KABTET 4 Neg. Lib. de flati- 
bus. [b. viii. cap. 4. 
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chat by the compoſitions of medicines, which I make 
uſe of in this treatiſe, I mean thoſe of the late edi- 
tion of the London Diſpenſatory *, unleſs otherwiſe 


2 Pharm acopœia collegii regalis medicorum 1 
nenſis. Lond. 1746. 40. And the tranſlator of this 
work has taken the Engliſh names of the above-mention- 
ed compoſitions from Dr Pemberton's tranſlation of 7 . 


Aid pharmacopceia. Lond. 1746. 80. 46 


N. K. 
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Of the human body. 


Efore I begin to treat of the diſeaſes of the hu- 
man body, it may not be improper to give the 
reader a ſuccinct idea of its nature in a ſtate of health. 
Wherefore, in order to form a juſt notion of the 
body of man, it ought to be conſidered as a hydrau- 
lic machine contrived with the moſt equiſite art, in 
which there are numberleſs tubes properly adjuſted and 
diſpoſed for the conveyance of fluids of different kinds. 
Of theſe the principal is the blood, from which are 
derived the ſeveral humours ſubſervient to the various 
uſes and purpoſes of life ; and in particular that ſub- 
tile and remarkably elaſtic fluid, generated in the 
brain, and known by the name of animal ſpirits, the 
inſtrument of ſenſe and motion : which functions it 
never could be capable of executing, were it not con- 
tained in proper organs. For this purpoſe the al- 
mighty Creator has formed two ſorts of fibres, the 
fleſhy and the nervous, as receptacles for this active 
principle ; and each fort of theſe is partly interwoven 
in the membranes of the body, and partly collected in- 
to bundles or cords, and attached to the limbs, for per- 
forming their motions with the aſſiſtance of the bones. 
But this wonderful machine, incapable of putting 
itſelf into motion, was ill in want of a firſt mover : 
wherefore the mind is placed over it, as a ruler 
and moderator, and is the efficient cauſe of all ſenſe 
and 
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and motion. For whether this principle reſides in the 
head, as in its citadel ; or whether it has no fixed 
place, but is diſperſed all over the body, according to 
the opinion of Xenocrates, a diſciple of Plato * ; it 
commands within ns, and directs the whole, Now, 
our motions, as well as our ſenſes, are twofold, in- 
ternal and external : the internal have not only the 
vital parts, as the heart, langs, ſtomach, and inte- 
ſtines, ſubject to them, but likewiſe all the nervous 
membranes, 
Medical writers generally make a wide difference. 
between the motions of the vitals, and thoſe of the 
reſt of the parts; imagining that the former, after 
they are once begun in the firſt formation of the in- 
dividual, neceſſarily continue even againſt our will; 
but that the latter are performed at the difcretion of 
the mind, as circumſtances require. But this is a 
falſe notion, into which they are deceived by obſer- 
ving, that theſe natural actions continue without any 
ſenſible intermiſſion, even when we are little or not 
at all conſcions of them, through the whole courſe 
of life : whereas, if the thing be narrowly looked 
into, it will manifeſtly appear, that the reaſon 
why theſe vital motions ſeem not to be governed 
by the mind, is, becauſe being inceffantly ac- 
cuſtomed to them, we perform them ſo quick, and 
without attention, that we cannot eafily check and 
hinder them from performing their reſpective offices, 
Something of this kind we experience, when, look- 
ing at the ſun, or any body that ſtrikes the eye too 
forcibly, we wink whether we will or not: and yet 
nobody doubts, but that thoſe motions are effected by 


* Sec Ladtantius de opificio Dei, cap. 16. | 
the 
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the direction of the mind. I could bring ſeveral o- 


ther examples to confirm and illuſtrate this ſenti- 
ment; but to avoid being tedious, I chuſe to refer 
the reader to a diſſertation of Dr Porterfield, who 
has handled this ſubject with great peripicuity “, as 1 
have faid in another place +. 

But this power of the mind is moiſt remarkably 
perceptible in thoſe fevers, which are called peſtilen- 
tial. For in theſe one may obſerve, that the mind 
hurries to the aſſiſtance of the labouring frame, fights 
againſt the enemy, and, with the aid of the animal 
ſpirits, excites new motions in the body, (though we 
may be inſenſible of it), in order to expel the poiſon, 
which is blended with the humours, through every 
outlet. And hence very great phyſicians have defined 
a diſeaſe to be a ſtruggle of nature in defence of the 
health of the individual, | 

In this manner it is, that care is taken of the whole 
machine, when in danger, But it is likewiſe neceſſa- 
ry ſometimes to have a regard to ſome particular part 
nor does the mind fail of executing its office in this 
caſe, Thus, if a topical diſorder has happened any 
where ; to prevent the part from being overloaded 
and pained, nature has provided a paſſage for the 
blood and humours by the adjacent veſſels. This is 
effected by that admirable diſpoſition of the body, 
whereby the blood - veſſels are interwov n and ſpread 
throughout every part; ſo that the blood may paſs, 
not only from vein to vein, but alſo from the {mall 
arteries into others. And this mechaniſm is peculiarly 
apparent, where obſtructions are moſt to be feared ; 


See medical eſſays, publiſhed at Edinburgh, vol. 3. 


eſſay 12. and vol. 4. eſſay 14. + Diſc. ou the ſmall- 
pox, vol. 2. pag. 112. 
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| as in the head, abdomen, and the long winding duct: 
of the organs of generation. 

Now, ſuch a conſtruction of our frame is the more 
neceſſary, becauſe, even when a diſeaſe is not in the 
caſe, the very actions and cuſtoms of the body ſome- 
times require the humours to be conveyed with great- 
er freedom through ſome paſſages than through o- 
thers. Hence the ſame blood-veſſels become wider 
or narrawer in different perſons, according as their 
manner of living hath occaſioned theſe veſſels to be 
more or leis dilated by the perpetyal motions of the 
fluids. Thus in perſons addicted to drinking, the 
arteries in the head, in people given to venery, thoſe 
in the genitals, are bigger than in the ſober and conti- 
nent. 

And this additional remark may not be improper 
here, that it is almoſt impoſſible, but that the very 
make of the animal parts, though extremely conve- 
nient for the purpoſes of life, muſt be attended with 
ſome inconveniencies in particular caſes ; as in the fa- 
bric of the univerſe, thunder, ſtorms, inundations, 
plagues, and other ſuch calamities neceſſarily happen 
ſometimes in ſome places. But as the divine Creator 
of the microcoſm has given us natural means of guard- 
ing againſt theſe evils; ſo he has afforded proper aſ- 
fiſtance againſt thoſe which affect our microcoſm. . 
Geometricians have been long intent on contriving 
a machine, that may be endued with perpetual mo- 
tion ; but have conſtantly loſt their labour, For in 
handy-works of this kind ſome portion of the mo- 
ving power is loſt every inſtant, by reaſon of the fric- 
tion of the parts, whereby it requires to be perpe- 
tually renewed. Wherefore it is God alone who can 
complete 


wh + 
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complete ſuch a machine; and was pleaſed that our 
body ſhould be a fabric of that ſort, by diſpoſing all 
its powers in ſuch a manner, that they ſhould form a 
kind of circle, in which, at the ſame time that they 
perform their reſpective functions, they ſhould con- 
ſtantly and mutually repair each other. 

Hence it manifeſtly appears, that the animal ma- 
chine is made, not by parts, but all together; ſeeing 
it is impoſſible, that a circle of motions, ſome of 
which depend on others, can be completed, without all 
their inſtruments being in their proper places. For 
example, how can the heart contract, to puſh the 
blood forward, without the aſſiſtance of the animal 
ſpirits ; or the ſpirits be ſecreted without the bram ? 
And fo of all the other principal parts. Wherefore 
the animalcula, which by the help of microſcopes we 
diſcover ſwimming in the ſemen maſculinum, are really 
little men; which being received into the womb, are 
there cheriſhed as in a neſt, and grow in due time to 
a proper ſize for excluſion. Therefore Hippocrates 
faid very juſtly, In the body there is no beginning, 
but all the parts are equally the beginning and end *, 

To what has been hirherto ſaid let me add, that 
every animal machine is of ſuch a nature, that there 
is a ſort of infinity in its conſtituent parts; by which 
expreſſion I mean that their fibres are ſo extremely 
ſmall, that we cannot diſcover the ultimate ſtamina, 
even by the aſſiſtance of the beſt microſcopes. Had 
it been otherwiſe, aliment would not be conveyed to 
every individual part of the body, nor could the ne- 
ceſſary functions of life be performed. 

* Epcot Nox, 48%, prev 091 jo? tives T5 ruuarO-, & 
rdyra ouoley tigy,y 5 Hr Tπι—4ij. De locis in homine, 
Initio. '2 
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Wherefore, upon the whole, health conſiſts in re- 
gular motions of the fluids, together with a proper 
ſtate of the ſolids; and diſeaſes are their aberrations : 
which as they are numberleſt and one often produces 
another, it is next to a mifacle, that the animal body 
ſhould be able to hold out to extreme old age. Aud 
hence indeed plainly appears the extenſiveneſs of the 
art of medicine, and how much ſuperior it is to all oy 
ther arts. 

Now, this machine, the only one that is endued 
with perpetual motion, was formed by the almighty 
geometrician to laſt a longer or ſhorter ſpace of time, 
according to the different geniuſes of living creatures. 
For a body, ſuch as ours, cannot poſſibly retain life for 
ever; which is not difficult to account for. Becauſe 
the membranous fibres of the blood - veſſels, which 
were made elaſtic, in order to drive their included 
Juices forward, become gradually harder, and at length 
rigid; whence. they are rendered incapable of execu- 
ting their offices, and the ſecretions of the ſeveral 
parts are diminiſhed by degrees. And that the uſe- 
leſs juices are not ſufficiently carried off by perſpiration 
in old age, (a buſineſs very material to the continu- 
ance of life), manifeſtly appears from diſſections of 
the bodies of very old people; the inſides of their ar- 
reries being ſometimes. found offified here and there, 
whereby they had almoſt entirely loſt their ſpringi- 
neſs ; and the orifices of the natural ducts are _ 
obſerved to be quite cartilaginous. | 
In confirmation of this truth I ſhall give two re- 
markable examples; the firſt of which is taken from 
our own: hiſtory. Thomas Parr, a poor labouting 
man, was born in a | healthful part of as 1d 

where 
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where he vigorouſly continued his daily labour to the 
age of an hundred and thirty years: but afterwards 
having loſt his ſight, he was at length brought to 
London; and having reſided here for ſome time, in 
the year 1635 he died, at the age of one hundred 
and fifty-two years and nine months, His body was 
opened by the immortal Harvey, who found all the 
parts in a ſound tate, except the brain, which was 
extremely firm and folid to the touch *®. Thus were 
the veſſels in that part grown hard by age. | 

The other example is recorded in our Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions. It is an account of a worker in the 
mines in Swiſſerland, who died in 1723, aged one 
hundred and nine years and three months, ſent to the 
royal ſociety by Dr John James Scheuchzer of Zu- 
rich; who upon diſſection found the exterior mem- 
— of the ſpleen beſet with white ſpots, at firſt 
fight reſembling variolous puſtules; but they were of 
a cartilaginous hardneſs, and raiſed: ſomewhat above 
the ſurface of the reſt of the membrane : the articu- 
lations of the ribs with the ſternum were quite oſ- 
ſified ; the tendon, by which the arterics are inſerted 
into the heart, was either bony, or cartilaginous at 
leaſt ; the ſemilunar valves, eſpecially of the aorta, 
were plainly cartilaginous ; and the dura mater was 
about three times its uſual thickneſs, and like lea- 
ther +. | 
nut it is time to paſs to the defects of this ma- 
chine, which diſturb and deſtroy its motions. 


* gee the diſſection of Thomas Parr; at the end of 
Dr Betts's book de ortu et natura ſanguinis. I 
Phil. Tranſ. No 376. 
in ot: ien e 
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SECTION. L 
Of fevers in general. 


LL fevers, of what kind ſoever, are attended 
A with a preternatural heat of the blood and hu 
mours; and this impairs the bodily ſtrength, and the 
vital actions. Wherefore nature raiſes all her powers, 
and engages the diſeaſe, as a mortal enemy: and 
if the gets the better, ſhe drives out the cauſe of the 
diſorder by ſuch outlets as ſhe is able. This action is 
by phyſicians called the criſis of the diſeaſe. Now, 
what I would have here underſtood by the word na- 
ture, as alſo ſome things relating to the different ſorts 
of fevers, I have explained in another place *, and 
at the ſame time ſhewn, in what ſenſe ohyfickins; and 
particularly Sydenham ſaid, that a diſeaſe is nothing 
elſe, but a ſtruggle of nature, endeavouring by all 
means to exterminate the morbific matter, for the re- 
covery of the patient F, Wherefore 1 will premiſe 
{ome few Outs on the ee or en of fevers. : 

NL APOT. FO + oe; 

l. 


e the criſs of fevers, 11, nin 


Hereas there is no fever cured without ſome 
conſiderable evacuation, raiſed either by nature 
* See diſcourſe on the ſmall-pox, chap, 2, | 


* Obſervat. medicæ circa morborum acutorum hiſto- 
riam, at the beginning. 
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or by art; the phyſician ought carefully to obſerve, 
which way nature ſeems to intend the expulſion of 
the morbid matter, and aſſiſt her by all poſſible 
means. Now, this expulſion is very frequently made 
through ſeveral outlets of the body at a time, and an 
evacuation by one outlet more or leſs checks that by 
another: thus a looſeneſs checks ſweat, and vice ver- 
/a, Wherefore it is the phyſician's buſineſs to dif 
cern, what evacuation is moſt likely to be of ſervice, 
and ſo to promote this, as to give the leaſt interrup- 
tion poſſible to any other: for any one evacuation is 
nut equally ſuitable Þ all perſons, both on account 
of the difference of conſtitutions, and of diſcaſes ; al- 
though evacuations through every emunctory are 
ſometimes neceſſary, as we find by experience in ma- 
lignant fevers. 

But of all ſolutions of the diſeaſe the moſt deſi- 
rable is by ſweat, next to that by ſtool and urine ; the 
worlt is by a hemorrhage, - whether it proceed from 
the nole, or from any other part : becaule it indicates, 
that the blood is ſo far vitiated, that no proper ſepa- 
ration of the humour can be made, 

Laſtly, ſome fevers terminate in abſceſſes formed 
in the glands, which, if they happen in. the decline 
of the diſeaſe, and ſuppurate kindly, are falutary, 
Wherefore the ſuppuration is to be forwarded by ca- 
taplaſms or plaſters, and ſometimes by cupping on the 
tumour, and then, if the abſceſs does not break ſpon- 
taneouſly, it ought to be opened either with the knife F 
10 a cauſtic, 

At this time this rule of practice is generally right, 
not to exhauſt the patient's ſtrength by evacuations 
of any kind, And yet in ſome cafes there is a neceſ- 


ſity 
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ſity for drawing a little blood; as when the humours 
are in great commotion, and the heat exceſſive: for 
this remedy prudently adminiſtered makes the tumour 
ripen kindly, becauſe nature has . a en ab- 
ammnee of a turbulent ſtate. 


| s E ern 
| o continual fevers. 


Tor. is no diſeaſe, to which the uſeful precept, 
Principiis obſta, is more applicable than to fe- 
vers; becauſe in the beginning it is generally eaſy to 
do 3 but when the diſtemper has gained ground, 
the cure is often attended with difficulty. For the 
opportunity is fleeting * ; and a medicine, which ear- 
ly adminiſtered might = prevented the impending 
danger, frequently fails, when the bodily ſtrength is 
exhauſted by the violence of the diſcaſe. However, 
a patient, who applies late for aſſiſtance, is not to be 
abandoned to his fate ; ſince it is certain, that. thoſe 
| diſeaſes which in old times were aſcribed to the di- 
Yine wrath +, are frequently cured by natural means, 
even when they appear moſt deſperate, Wherefore 
the phyſician ought to lay it down as an nd 
rule, never to be wanting to his duty, 
And firſt, as blood-letting is a moſt excellent re- 
.medy in the beginning of all fevers; if it has happen- 
ed to be neglected for ſome days, let us conſider, 
whether it is ſtill proper to be ordered. 
In cale of intolerable pain in any part of the ms 


* 0 %0u4p05 cvs. Hippocr. aphor. 1. ſect. 1. 
+ See Celſus in his preface, 


Kan 
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of difficulty of breathing, or a delirium, blood is to 
be taken away, according to the patient's ſtrength; 
with the lancet, if he is able to bear it; if too weak, 
by cupping ; but if exceſſively ſo, by leeches. And 
if this may be done, when the diſeaſe is got to the 
height; it ought for ſtronger reaſons to take place in 
the beginning. And let me obſerve by the by, that 
leeches are often of vaſt ſervice in a delirium, I have 
alſo ſometimes found by experience, that pieces of 
lamb's lungs, applied warm to the head, have carried 
off the frenzy, by the exſudation of the noxious or 
ſuperfluous humour, | 

But in order to a clearer comprehenſion of what I 
have to offer on this diſtemper, I will enumerate and 
briefly explain its principal kinds; leaving the reader 
at liberty to conſult the medical writers, eſpecially 
Celſus and his imitator Lommias, who have treated 
this ſubject profeſſedly, concerning the management 
of the ſick, his diet, &c. 


SECTION IV. 
Of fevers attended with eruftioms. 


Per attended with eruptions require particular 
attention. As for the ſmall · pox, meaſles, and 
plague, I have already publiſhed my thoughts on them 
in ſeparate treatiſes, Of the reſt the chief is 


The miliary fever. 


THere is no fever, that puts on more various ap- 
pearances than this. Puſtules, rough to the touch, 


y break 
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break out, ſooner or later, all over the body: 
ſometimes red, ſometimes whitiſh, and again both forts 
intermixed; at one time ſmaller, at another larger and 
more elevated, and of a bad ſmell. Sobbing and an- 
xiety about the heart are very frequent ſymptoms, 
which are often followed by a delirium and convul- 
ſions. The diſeaſe runs into a conſiderable length: 
and if it happens to end too ſoon, without a ſuffi- 
ciently perfect criſis, it often brings on a bad habit 
of body. The red pimples are not fo dangerous as 
the whitiſh ; and the more lively their colour, they 
are the ſafer. Hence it appears that this fever is more 
owing to a defect in the humours, and the animal 
ſpirits in particular, than to any bad quality of the 
air; and that it requires different methods of cure 
according to its different circumſtances, 
But of what kind ſoever the puſtules are, blood 
is to be drawn in the beginning, if the patient has 
ſtrength to bear it; unleſs he be actually in a ſweat, 
in which-caſe blood-letting is either to be omitted, or 
at leaſt to be put off for a day or two, or ſome o- 
ther convenient time. Now, red puſtules bear bleed- 
ing much better than the whitiſh : and though in 
both forts bliſters are ſerviceable, yet they are more 
neceſſary in the latter; and they are to be applied to 
the neck, head, and all the limbs, at proper diſtan- 
ces of time, After all, I would adviſe the phyſi- 
clan always to bear in mind, that the more ſparingly 
blood has been drawn, the more happily the diſeaſe 
generally terminates : for when the ſtrength has been 
exhauſted by evacuations toward the latter end, the 
eruption ſinks in, and the patient dies. 
f Nature s endeavours to expel the morbific matter 
through 
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through the ſkin, are to be aſſiſted by moderately 
cordial medicines. Of this tribe the moſt proper are 
the bezoardic powder, the compound powder of con- 
trayerva, and the cordial confection; adding nitre, 
in caſe of an inflammation : and this falt may be very 
advantageouſly joined to cordial medicines in almoſt 
all malignant fevers, at leaſt in the beginning, To- 
ward the decline, warm bathing is ſometimes ſer- 
viceable, in order to bring forth the remains of the 
puſtules. 

But if, either at the height, or on the decline of 
the fever, the only appearance of an eruption 1s a vaſt 
number of pellucid veſicles, ſo ſmall as hardly to be 
ſeen ; it is not ſafe to perſiſt too long in the uſe of 
internal medicines of this tribe; unleſs the length of 
the diſtemper has ſo far weakened the patient, as to 
render even more powerful cordials neceſſary. For 
ſuch little roughneſſes of the ſkin are not able to bring 
on a good criſis, but, on the contrary, generally de- 
note a difficult and tedious illneſs : wherefore, with- 
out diſcontinuing the bliſters, the cauſe of the diſeaſe 
is to be carried off by other ways, eſpecially through 
the inteſtinal canal by gentle purges of rhubarb, or 
manna and Glauber's falt, 

It is to be obſerved, that this diſeaſe is not always 
terminated by any one fort of criſis. It has ſome- 
times one fort, ſometimes another: and in ſome caſes 
ſeveral forts together ; as I have already faid frequent- 
ly happens in other malignant fevers. Thus at the 
fame time that there are other diſcharges of the mor- 
bific matter, a thraſh ſometimes breaks ' out, and 
{ſpreads all over the mouth and throat. This com- 
monly begins with a hiccup : and if it be whitiſh and 
Vol. III. E very 
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very moiſt, and occaſion a plentiful ſpitting, it is ſo 
far from portending any great danger, that it is a 
ſign of the diſtemper ending happily : but if it be of 
tae black kind, and dry, and the ipittle tough and 
little in quantity, it is of fatal omen, as it indicates 
the mouth and throat choked up. with flimy phlegm, 
In theſe caſes. it is proper to uſe gargles made of bar- 
ley-water and ſyrup of mulberries, or ſome ſuch other 
ſyrup, or the pectoral decoction: for repellents of 
all kinds are to be carefully avoided. 

It may poſſibly feem ſtrange to ſome, that unden 
ham preſcribed the bark in this fever, and the aph- 
tha attending it, and ſays, he always found it to an- 
{wer his expectations. But this was not a raſh 
practice in that ſagacious phyſician : for this fever of- 
ten intermits, when the aphthæ do not appear ; but 
it more frequently ends upon their going off. In 
both caſes this excellent antidote is of very great ſer- 
vice. And in juſtice to the memory of that great 
man, Who had . accuſtomed himſelf, after the ex- 
ample of Hippocrates, to. obſerve the return of epi- 
demical diſcaſes, and found that they varied in the 
fame ſeafons' of the year according to the diverſity. of 
the weather; 1 muſt obſerve, that he was the firſt 
among us who deſcribed this fever; which, he ſays, 
took its riſe. here in the month of February 1684, 
after the long ſevere froſt of the preceding winter. 
Hence it is probable, that it aroſe from the acrimony 


of the humours induced by the conſtriction of the fi- 


bres of the ſkin from cold, and the een Ger 
nution o, of perſpiration. 


See his Schedula monitoria. 
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BEIN 
The petechial fever, 


HE petechiz, from which this fever has its name, 
are broad, red ſpots, like the bites of fleas, 
not riſing above the ſurface of the ſkin, When they 
are livid or black, they are of very dangerous progno- 
ſtic : becauſe they are really fo many little gangrenes ; - 
and therefore the more numerous they are, the more 
their conſequence is to be dreaded, 

The common practice of giving hot medicines in 
the beginning of this diſtemper, in order to raiſe 
ſweats, is quite wrong. It is much the ſafer way, 
to check the gangrenous diſpoſition of the humours 
by the bezoardic powder, or rather the compound 
powder of contraycrva, with nitre, as is above men- 
tioned ; or to aſſiſt nature with the cordial confection 
diſſolved in ſimple alexeterial water: and alſo to aci- 
dulate the patient's drink with dulcified fpirit of nitre ; 
to repair his ſtrength with Rheniſh wine; and in fine, 
4 very proper drink will be barley-water with juice of 
lemons. And all theſe liquors are to be drank plen- 
tifully. It will likewiſe be of aſe ſometimes, to ad- 
miniſter ſome doſes of the ca of antimony and be- 
zoardic powder mixed, in order to provoke ſweat : 
but the calx ſhould not be too much waſhed, Yet 
it is neceſſary to admoniſh, that it is not an uncom- 
mon caſe, eſpecially towards the latter end of the diſ- 
eaſe, that the patient's weak low ſtate requires warm- 
er cordials; ſuch as Virginia ſnake - root, contrayer- 
va. root, the root of wild valerian, ſaffron, and the 
like. And infuſions of theſe in water will be far 
more convenient than their powders ; eſpecially if 

| | C 2 they 
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they be mixed with a ſmall quantity of diſtilled vine - 
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The eryſipelas, 


Reat attention is to be given to that . ch | 

is accompanied with an eryſipelas. For in this, 

beſides the pain, thirſt, and reſtleſſneſs, which the pa- 

tient ſuffers ; the puſtules on various parts of the bor 
dy ſometimes run into gangrenes, 

Wherefore the firſt thing to be done is, to draw 
blood pretty plentifully ; and then to purge once and 
again with gentle cathartics, as infuſion of ſena with 
manna. For ſuch only are proper in fevers. And 
indeed there is no acute fever, that bears repeated pur- 
ging better than this, eſpecially when the inflammatory 
tumour has ſeized the head : for the humour ſpreads 
very faſt, and ſoon gains the neighbouring parts. 

But it is dangerous to apply hot fomentations, in 
order to diſcuſs the morbific matter; and much more 
ſo, to repel it with cooling ointments or liniments. 
But if the ſkin in any part be gangrened, that part is 
to be fomented with a decoction of bitter herbs mix- 
ed with camphorated ſpirit of wine; and afterward a 
deen of oatmeal boiled in firong beer is to be 

aid on warm, and to be renewed as oft as is found 
neceſſar. 2 

And to give this caution once for all ; not abi in 
acute diſcaſes, but in ſeveral chronical, which are at- 
- rended with puſtules that ſuppurate, it is ſafer and 
better, unleſs the ſkin is the ſole ſeat of the ailment, 
to encourage the eruption by gentle means, or at leaſt 

a to 
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to ſuffer it to come forth for ſome time, (that is, as 
far as the patient can bear the uneaſineſs), than either 
to repel, or purge off the humour by other outlets. 
For there is in every kind of vitious humour ſome- 
what peculiar to itſelf: and as they generally come 
forth by way of criſis; how much ſoever they may 
be diminiſhed, yet they are rarely evacuated out of 
the body, with relief to che ſick, by any other _ 
\ ges than thoſe pointed out by nature. 

As to internal medicines, thoſe which I have re- 
commended in eruptive fevers, are the moſt proper in 

I cloſe this eſſay on malignant fevers with a few 
remarks on three other celebrated medicines, viz. 
camphire, ſpiritus Mindereri, and muſk. And it is 
worth remarking that they are all powerful ſudorifics. 

- Camphire is vaſtly extolled by many. And indeed, 
not to mention other authors, that experienced phy- 
ſician Riverius has given a caſe or two, in which it | 
was of ſignal ſervice *, However, it is worthy of ob- 
ſervation, that it was not then exhibited alone, but 
joined with cooling medicines, (agreeable to the cau- 
tion I gave, when hot medicines are given in pete- 
chial fevers): for camphire is very hot, Wherefore 
the molt convenient way of giving it is this: 

Take of camphire one drachm ; grind it with a 

little rectified ſpirit of wine; then mix it tho- 

rdughly with half an ounce of double-refined . 
ſiugar: and afterward pour on it gradually one 
- pint of hot vinegar, 
For thus that medicine, which is otherwiſe apt to 


See Obſervat. medic, centur. ii. obſ. 18. 
create 
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create nauſeating, is rendered more. agrecable to 
the ſtomach, and better adapted to the diſeaſe. 

Upon the ſame principles Mindererus's ſpirit “ is 

likewiſe of excellent uſe in all putrid fevers, 

In fine, I have more than once experienced the 
good effects of mulk, eſpecially when convulſions 
come on: and thus I order it: 

Take of muſk, the cordial confection, and cinna- 
bar of antimony, each ten grains; mix, and 
with a little ſyrup make a * to be repeated 
at proper intervals. 


SECTION VI. 
Of particular fevers. 


Hoſe fevers which are accompanied with an in- 
flammation of any particular parts, require a 
treatment faitable to thoſe parts. I inſtance in 
1 
A Pleuriſ . 

Ix which, after drawing as much blood as is ne- 
ceſſary, draughts with freſh-drawn linſeed - oil are 
of great ſervice for eaſing the cough ; nitre for al- 
laying the heat; for diſſolving the ſizy blood, ob- 
ſtructing the ſmall canals, wild goat's blood, and vo- 
latile falts ; and laſtly, a bliſter laid on the part af- 
| fected, in Te to draw forth the peccant humour, 
The advantage of this external remedy I firſt learned 
from Sir Theodore Mayerne's practice ; and I have 
for many years paſt uſed it with good ſucceſs. In 


Of the Edinburgh diſpenſatory. + De morbis 
- internis ſyntagma primum, cap. v. de pleuritide. 
fine, 
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fine, toward the decline of the diſeaſe, when the in- 
flammation is abated, it will be proper to purge the 
patient gently. | 

But I muſt not omit to take notice, that a puru- 
lent abſceſs or empyema, from an inflammation of the 
exterior membrane of the lungs, and its adheſion to 
the pleura, is ſometimes formed in this difeaſe ; and 
more frequently ſtill in a peripneumony. In this caſe, 
if the tumour points outward, a cauſtic ſhould be 
applied to it, to let out the matter: and the nicer is 
to be kept open during life. For I have ſeen inſtances, 
where, upon healing it up, and conſequently ſtopping 
the drain, the patient died in a little time. 


SECTION VI. 
Of intermitting fevers, 


* an intermitting fever is not carried off by 
the Peruvian bark with a proper degree of certain- 
ty, without premiſing a vomit or a purge, or both, is 
not unknown. to phyſicians; but to join ſome mild 
cathartic to this remedy, will perhaps appear new in 
practice. For it is commonly thought among us, 
that this medicine has little or no effect, unleſs the 
patient be coſtive, while he takes it. But long ex- 
perience has taught me, that it is quite neceſſary to 
add a ſmall quantity of rhubarb to this febrifuge ; fo 
as to procure two ſtools at leaſt every day. Nor 
have I ever obſerved, that this procedure has leſſened 
its virtue, but rather rendered it more efficacious, 
For although ſtrong irritating cathartics raiſe ſuch diſ- 
turbances in the blood and humours, as make the 
proper medicines ineffectual: yet moderate purging 


15 
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4s attended with this good effect, that the ſtomach 
better digeſts whatever is taken in, whether medicines 

or food ; whereby their fineſt and moſt wholeſome 
150 oſs into the maſs of blood. 

The occaſion of my contriving this method of gi- 
ving the bark was this. Near twenty years ago inter- 
mittent fevers, of a worſe ſort than ordinary, were 
very rife, and frequently terminated in a bad habit of 
body, and even in a dropſy; which conſequences 
when I had maturely conſidered, I thought, that 
this method might probably guard againſt them; nor 
was I deceived in my opinion. And the ſucceſs with 
which it was attended, encouraged me to purſue it, 
whenever this diſeaſe attacked bodies loaded with groſs 
humours, But I was well aware of the danger of 
purging too much, Wherefore my cuſtom is, after 
having given a drachm or two of rhubarb in this man- 

ner, to omit the purgative, and continue the uſe of 
the febrifuge alone. And beſides the advantages al- 
ready recited, I made this obſervation, that when the 
diſeaſe is carried off by this method, there is always 
leſs danger of a relapſe. 

Now, with regard to this noble 1 I have 
this one admonition to give, that it is not proper in 
any other fevers. but thoſe of the intermittent kind. 
For in continvals, it is fo far from being of ſervice, 
that it does much miſchief; and it is pernicious alſo 
in thoſe heftics, which are accompanied with ulcers 
of any of the internal parts ; though they often, have 
periodical returns, and much reſemble quotidian or 
tertian intermittents. Whence it may not perhaps 
appear an improbable conjecture, that this medicine 
operates on the bile alone; for that the bile has a 

conſiderable 
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conſiderable ſhare in cauſing intermitting fevers, I have 
not the leaſt doubt, 

However, it ſometimes happens, that this febrifuge 
fails in true intermittents ; which failure is generally 
owing to a bad habit of body. Wherefore the phy- 
ſician ſhould uſe his beſt endeavours to diſcover in 
what part the fault lies; and it will be commonly 
found to be in the viſcera and glands of the abdomen, 
Upon this account it will be neceſſary to preſcribe 
ſome purges, and ſometimes vomits ; and in the inter- 
mediate days deobſtruents and ſtomachics, the beſt of 
which are aromatic bitters and preparations of ſteel, 
And for the fame reaſon it is, that quartans are of 
more difficult cure than any other intermittents : for 
in theſe the blood and humours are inert and exceſ- 
tively viſcid ; ſo that there are two diſeaſes to be 
conquered together, the bad habit of body, and the 
fever: which is generally done effectually, by joining 
Virginia ſnakè - root and ſteel with the bark. Howe- 
ver, it may not be improper to take notice, that in 
ſome caſes where the bark did not anſwer, I have ta- 
ken off intermitting fevers with a powder compoſed 
of chamomile-flowers, myrrh, ſalt of wormwood, and 
4 little alum, 

But there is more danger attending that fort of in- 
termitting fever, by the Greeks named ituręiralos, that 
is, ſemitertian. This fever returns every third day; 
and of forty-eight hours the fit commonly takes up 
about thirty-ſix, more or leſs ; nor does the fever go 
off entirely, but only remits between the paroxyſms. 
* Hence Galen was right in ſaying, that it was com- 
* | D pounded 
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pounded of a continual quotidian and an intermitting 
tertian . 


_ Thus a particular regard is due to this diſeaſe, 
which ſeems to be cauſed by an inflammation of ſome 


internal parts, accompanied with obſtructions from 


bilious humours and too viſcid lymph. Wherefore 
blood is to be drawn once or oftener, according to 
the patient's ſtrength : and gentle purgatives, ſuch as 
the diuretic falt, manna with Glauber's ſalt, and the 
like, are to be ordered and repeated at proper diſtan- 
ces of time. Nor ought we to be haſty in giving the 
bark, for fear it ſhould increaſe the inflammation by 
adding to the obſtruction of the viſcera, and bring on 
a hectic. It will be much ſafer, firſt, to order 
the faline draughts, with juice of lemons, falt of 
wormwood, and ſimple cinnamon-water, to be taken 
frequently. 


SECTION X. 
Of epidemic fevers, 


] | Pidemic fevers are cauſed by ſome fault in our 


amb ent air; and that is chiefly owing to the 
exceſs of heat, cold, drought, or moiſture, or to 
the unſeaſonable viciſſitudes of theſe qualities. 


In Greece and Aſia, where the ſeaſons are gene- 


rally uniform, and the winds pretty regular from cer- 


tain but different quarters in the different months of 
the year, it was ealy for men of ſagacity to obſerve 
the changes of the weather, with their good and bad 
effects. And on a long uſe of this method of obſer- 
vation was built the art of prognoſtic in diſeaſes; 

® De different. febr. lib, ii. cap. 7. 
wherein 
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wherein Hippocrates the father of phyſic firſt excelled · 

Bur in our climates, ſuch is the inconſtancy of the 
weather, and fo many are the cauſes that raiſe differ- 
ent and even contrary winds on a ſudden, that it 
ſeems impoſlible to erect any ſolid ſuperſtructure on 
that foundation, And accordingly Sydenham, who, 
in imitation of Hippocrates, attempted to deſcribe the 
fevers of cach reſpective year, and to acconnt for 
their differences from the difference of the weather 
and ſeaſons, found at length, © that he had made no 
«. progreſs in diſcorer ing the cauſes of epidemical diſ- 
* eaſes by obſerving the manifeſt qualities of the air: 
* as having remarked that in different years, which 
agreed perfectly well in the viſible temperature of 
the air, the reigning diſeaſes were very different, 
and fo on the contrary : and likewiſe that there ate 
various conſtitutions of years, which depend not on 
heat, cold, drought, or moiſture, but on ſome 
occult and inexplicable alteration in the very bowels 
of the earth *. | 

Now, this marter, in my opinion at leaſt, ſtands 
thus: that the manifeſt qualities of the air have a 
conſiderable ſhare in producing epidemic diſeaſes, is a 
Point that admits of no doubt; but there are other 
conjunct cauſes, which alter the force of thoſe quali- 
ties, either by increaſing or diminiſhing them, Theſe 
chiefly ſpring from the earth, as Lucretius wiſely ſaid, 


ubi putrorem humida nacta eft, 
Intempeſtivis Pluviiſque et falibus icta f. 


* Obſ. med, cap. ii. de morbis epidemicis. Lib. 


vi. ver. 1099, 
D 2 When 
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When ſhe's grown putrid by the rains, and ſweats 
Such noxious vapours, * by n beats 8. 


yr a as this mae putridity i is chiefly 1 
ed by rotted vegetables, and ſometimes alſo by the dead 
bodies of animals, and by minerals; ſo the waters, eſpe- 
cially of lakes and moraſſes, which have their plants 
and animals, in the ſame manner frequently exhale pe- 
ſtilential vapours, which infect the circumambient air. 
In this claſs may be ranged, though rarely happening 
in our climes, inundations, earthquakes, eruptions from 
mountains, and all other remarkable and uncommon 
phænomena of nature, which are capable of filling 
the air we breathe, with particles offenſive to animal 
life. For theſe affect our bodies, n er 


een Ip ie g 
SECTION. x. 
n " Of flow or heflic fevers. 


Low fevers, commonly called hectic, are e 
to ſo many different cauſes, that they may well 
firm. note be the fame, but different diſeaſes, Of 
all this tribe the moſt pernicious are thoſe which ariſe 
from an ulcer ip any principal part of the body, the 
lungs eſpecially, by the purulent. matter mixing with 
the blood, and diſturbing its natural motion. 
Nov, it is to be obſerved, that the perſons moſt 
liable to theſe exulcerations of the lungs, are ſuch as 
had been afflited with ſcrophulous diſorders in their 
infancy or youth. To which purpoſe 1 remember the 
experienced Dr Radcliffe was wont to lay, that pul 


n Lucretius, b. vi. ver. 157. 
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monary conſumptions in this and the colder countries 
are generally ſcrophulous. And indeed, in the diſſec- 
tion of bodies, dead of conſumptions, we very often 
find the lungs beſet with tubercles or indurated glands, 
which had ſuppurated and thrown off purulent matter. 
Medical writers have accurately deſcribed the vari- 
ous ſtages of this diſeaſe, as they ſucceed each other; 
but they have not taken ſufficient notice, that ſome 
of its firſt cauſes have their periods or returns. And 
yet it is of great conſequence to obſerve and prevent 
theſe periodical returns, as much as poſſible. Thus 
we fee ſeveral perſons at certain or ſtated times ſeized 
with a ſpitting of blood, or a defluxion of thin ſero- 
ſities on the lungs, and ſometimes with bilious vomit- 
ings. In all theſe caſes the bark is of ſervice, if join- 
ed with pectorals, and given before the expected re- 
turn of the diſorder: which rule holds equally good 
in other hæmorrhages. But, when the lungs are 
actually ulcerated, this ſame medicine is very prejudi- 
cial ; as ſhall be taken notice of anon. 4 
In ulcers of the lungs phyſicians particularly re- 
commend a milk courſe, as having the double advan- 
tage of being food and phyſic. But this practice is 
liable to ſome caution 5 becauſe ſome people have 2 
natural averſion to milk. Moreover, in headachs, 
acute fevers, and exceſſive thirſt occaſioned by them; 
and likewiſe in flatulencies, in bilious looſeneſſes, and 
very bloody ſtools, milk ought always to be deemed 
a poiſon V. Now we generally give the preference to 
aſles milk, though leſs nutritive; becauſe it is more 
cooling and detergent. But when it cannot be con- 
veniently had, whey, made of cows milk, or even 


o #5208 aphor. ſect. v. 64. 
i 9 
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of goats milk, may be ſubſtituted in its room, eſpe- 
cially if the goats have been fed on fragrant herbs : 
but cows milk itſelf, although. diluted, as uſual, with 
barley-water, is very frequently inconvenient. And 
the whey may be rendered more ſuitable to the diſeaſe 
by infuſing ſtomachic and carminative herbs in it. 
But it happens unluckily. ſometimes, that when milk 
is extremely neceſſary for the body, ſuch is the laxity 
of the inteſtines, that they cannot bear it, In this 
caſe, the milk may be medicated in this manner: 
Take of red roſes dried, of balauſtins, pomegranate 
rind and cinnamon, each one drachm ; boil them in 
a pint of cow's milk, When the decoction begins to 
boil, pour a little cold water into it, to make it ſub- 
ſide : repeat this proceſs ſeveral times, till you have 
uſed a pint of water, and till the milk and water to- 
gether are reduced to a pint. Then ſtrain off the li- 
quor, fweeten it with ſugar, divide it into conveni- 
ent draughts, ſo that the patient may take the whole 
quantity every day. This diet will anſwer the double 
intention, of affording nouriſhment, and reſtraining 
the looſeneſs ; without putting the leaſt obſtacle to the 
uſe of other food or medicines, 

Now, it is of the utmoſt conſequence to attempt 
the cure of this dreadful diſeaſe early; and as it ariſes 
from. inflammation, it requires not only one, but ſe- 
veral bleedings. If the blood be thick and black or 
ſizy, it is called bad blood, and is thought to indicate 
further bleeding; but if it be red and florid, it is e- 
ſteemed good, and the lancet-is no more uſed. But 
this notion is apt to lead into miſtakes: for it is not 
uncommon to fee blood drawn, when in the higheſt 
efterveſcence, extremely florid, and at the ſame time 

thick 
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thick and ſizy: in which caſe, bleeding ought to be 
repeated till its redneſs and ſizineſs are diminiſhed ; 
which may be done without danger, It will poſſibly 
be thought a raſh practice to draw blood, even when 
the patient is much waſted in his fleſh, and very 
weak. But it is better to try a doubtful remedy than 
none : and a temporary leſſening of the ſtrength is of 
ſervice, when attended with a removal of part of the 
cauſe, which would weaken the body more and more 
every day, Wherefore, if the lungs be ulcerated, 
and the fever run high, it will be proper to take away 
as much blood as the patient can bear, at proper in- 
tervals, ſo as to allow the body time to recruit, I 
have ſeen caſes, judged almoſt deſperate, where this 
method of practice ſucceeded well: but if it happen 
otherwiſe, the phyſician is not to be branded with the 
death of the patient, whoſe viſcera were ſo corrupt- 
ed, that it was impoſſible to fave him, 

Before I quit this article, I muſt obſerve, that fu- 
migations with balſamics, ſuch as frankincenſe, ſtorax, 
amber, and benzoin, in order to correct and ſweeten 
the acrid and falt hamours, is of valt ſervice in ſome 
caſes : which is to be done by throwing the ingredi- 
ents on red coals, and receiving the fumes through a 
proper tube directly into the windpipe and jungs *, 
[ am very ſenſible, that this method of adminiſtering 
balſamics is almoſt entirely neglected, as uſeleſs. But 
whoſoever conſiders the length of the way which 
they muſt make by the blood-veſlels, before they 
reach the lungs, and what a {mall part of them comes 
to the place of their deſtination, will eaſily ſee, that 


* See Chriſtophori Benedicti tabidorum theatrum, 
| ſub finem. Lond. 1656. 
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this is the beſt way of communicating their virtue, if 
they have any. | 

For the fame reaſon, I have known the ſmoke of 
ballam of Tolu, fucked into the lungs through a pro- 
per tube, as we ſmoke tobacco, to be of ſignal bene- 
fit, eſpecially in ſpitting of blood. 

To theſe little ſuppurations it may not be improper 
to ſubjoin a larger abſceſs, which is ſometimes formed 
in the ſame part, and is named a vomita., This diſ- 
eaſe, - though bad in itſelf, and often terminates in a 
conſumption ; yet is not attended with ſo much dan- 
ger, as thoſe leſſer exulcerations. For I have ſeen 
caſes, - wherein the patients, in a fit of coughing, 
threw up a pint or two of purulent matter of ſuch an 
exceſſive ſtench, that people could not bear the room, 
mixed with blood; and yet they were perfectly cu- 
red by a milk-diet and balſamics, with anodynes pro- 
perly interſperſed. 

Thus far of the phthiſis, or pulmonary conſump- 
tion. 

But there are two other ſpecies of conſumption 
which waſte a perſon different ways. In one, the 
body is not nouriſhed ; and as ſome particles are al- 
Ways naturally flying off, and nothing coming to ſup- 
ply their place, an exceſſive waſting of fleſh enſues, 
which is called an atrophy. This is very frequently 
| owing to a defect in the nervous fluid; and is either 
accompanied with a cachexy, which is the other ſpe- 
cies, or gradually brings it on. In both ſpecies, the 
food is corrupted by reaſon of the bad habit of body, 
and the parts are not recruited : and therefore a well- 
regulated courſe of living, and ſtzel-medicines to 

. ſtrengthen 
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ſtrengthen the ſtomach, with laxatives at proper di- 
ſtances, are particularly ingicated. | f 

Laſtly, in all decays exerciſe and frictions, accor- 
ding to the patient's {trength, ought to be conſtantly 
uſed :. change of air is generally of ſervice, and ſome- 
times a long ſea-voyage, Patients labouring under 
diſorders of the lungs, in this country, are very juſtly 1 
ſent to Liſbon or Naples. But riding on horſeback, 0 | Þ 
if practicable ; if not, in a coach, or a litter at leaſt ; þ 
or ſome other manner of moving the body, is always 
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H A. P wat; 
Of the diſeaſes of the head: 


SECTION I. 
The Apoplexy. 


M*® diſeaſes of the head have a great affinity 
4 with each other, and commonly proceed from 
repletion, Of theſe the principal is the apoplexy, 
which is ſometimes owing to an over-viicid blood, 
circulating. too ſlowly, and almoſt ſtagnating in the 
arteries of the head : and this viſcid blood, being 
perpetually urged forward by the force of the heart, 
burſts its veſſels ; and lodging on the brain, and com- 
preſſing the nerves ſubſervient to the motions of the 
body, obſtructs their ducts, and prevents the influx 
of their native juice. But it is more frequently cau- 
ſed, without any conſiderable rupture of the veſſels, 
by a watery and red humour tranſuding from the 

Vol. III. E blood, 
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blood, or by the juice, oozing out of the circumja- 
cent glands, which loads the membranes of the brain, 

fills its ventricles, and ſtops the courſe of the animal 
ſpirits. The former of theſe may be called the ſan- 
guincous apoplexy, the latter the pituitole, To that 
Hippocrates gives the epithet of ſtrong, and pronoun- 
ces it incurable ;' and to this he gives that of light 
or weak, and yet ſays it is difficult to be cured *. A 
great number of hiſtories of both ſorts may be read 
in Wepfer +: and Bellini has moſt rationally account- 
ed for all the ſymptoms in this and the like * 
pers g. 

I ſhall not dwell on external cauſes, ſuch as 3 | 
falls, and fractures of the ſcull occaſioned by them; 
becauſe they indicate no peculiar treatment, but what 
depends on ſurgery. | 
The fanguineous kind requires plentiful 4 "5 
quent bleeding, both from the arm and jugular 
veins ; but purging is more requiſite in the pituitoſe, 
Opening the occipital veins, propoſed by Morgagni ll, 
is likewiſe of conſiderable benefit, as T have experien- 
ced in ſexeral very dangerous caſes. For as theſe 
veins have a communication within the -brain with 
both the lateral ſinuſſes; by opening theſe veins, part 
of the blood, which they would have conveyed into 
the ſinuſſes, is taken off; and the quantity of blood 
in the ſinuſſes being thus ſomewhat diminiſhed, its 

motion through them is more eaſily performed. And 
| therefore cupping in the nape and ſides of the neck, 


n Aphor. ſect. ii. 42. + Obſerv. anatom. ex cadave- 
ribus corum quos ſuſtulit,apoplexia, Amſtel. 173i. 
1 De morbis capitis, || Adverar. anat. vi. el. 83. 


With 
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with pretty deep ſcarifications, to give a free paſſage 
to the blood, is always uſeful. 

Upon the ſame account alſo it is, that drawing 
blood from the temporal arteries, which ſome authors 
recommend, is of ſervice, if it can be of any. As to 
the ſafety of this operation, Galen indeed aſſerts, that 
he ſaw an artery, even in the arm, opened without a- 
ny great inconvenience *, But. yet the quantity of 
blood, taken away by opening the temporal artery, 
is ſo inconſiderable, that much benefit cannot be ex- 
pected from that practice. Wherefore it would be 
better to follow the advice which Aretzus gives in 
an inveterate headach, of opening the two arteries 
behind the ears ; becauſe they will diſcharge more 
blood, that would have run . the head, than the 
temporal arteries can. 

Bliſters are likewiſe to be laid on the head — all 
the limbs; and cathartics are neceſſary, taken both 
by the mouth, and by way of clyſter: but they 
muſt be acrid and powerfully ſtimulating; becauſe the 
nervous fibres are become very torpid. 

The lethargy and carus are lighter ſpecies of the a- 


Porkexp. 
oy i 1 S840! FL O-M: 2. 
Kh. n,hS he The Palſy. 


- ＋. IE apoplexy, when it is not mortal, very fre- 
quently terminates in a pally, which is the criſis 


of the diſeaſe : and this palſy generally ſeizes but one 


Method. medendi, lib, v. cap. 1 De morb. 
diuturn. curat, lib, i. cap. 2. 
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fide of the body. And what the above - cited Mor- 
gagni obſerves after Valſalva, that on diſſection of 
the bodies of apoplectics, who had been ſeized with a 
hemiplegia, he always found the cauſe of the diſeaſe 
in the oppoſite ſide of the brain *, 1 have formerly 
found tue, more than once, in Se Thomas' 8 2 
TT 
There is now no longer any room for blood4enting, 
or draſtic purges ; it will be ſufficient to give warm 
and moderate cathartics now and then, ſuch as the 
tinctura facra. And as the diſeaſe is now become 
chronical, inſtead of bliſters, it will be requiſite to 
make iſſues in proper places, eſpecially in the nape of 
the neck, and above the ſcapulæ, either with the ac- 
tual cautery, or with cauſtic medicines. Hippocrates 
adviſes to apply the actual cauter ) in 2 — It | 
leaſt, and ſpecifies them . | 
The cure is to be chiefly proſecuted with invite 
ſtrengtheners and ſteel. And beſides, it is of ſervice 
to ſtimulate the ſkin of the paralytic part: which is 
extremely well effected by the green ointment,” mixed 
with a ſeventh or eighth part of the ſtrong ſpirit of 
vitriol : and when the part begins to be rubefied, 
this liniment is to be removed, and the part anointed 
with ointment of elder. Cold bathing is very benefi- 
cial in perſons not too far advanced in years; but 
hot bathing is prejudicial to all paralytics. And 1 
have known ſome caſes of paralytics, ſent to Bath by 
a miſtaken notion of their phyſicians, who, upon co- 
ming out of the bath, were ſeized with a return of 
| the apoplexy, which carried them off, e 15 


* Adverſar. anat. vi. animady, 84. + De "TY 
lib, ii, ſect. 12. 


Wherefore 
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Wherefore I take this occaſion to publiſh ſome re · 
marks which 1 have made on theſe waters. Their 
chief virtue ſeems to me to conſiſt in a certain mineral 
heat, whereby they warm and cheriſh the ſtomach 
and inteſtines ; and therefore they are chiefly ſer- 
viceable to thoſe who have ruined their appetite and 
digeſtive faculty by drinking wine, or other ſpirituous 
liquors : which is well known to be the cauſe of a 
number of -evils. But they are very prejudicial to 
all whoſe inward parts, as the brain, lungs, liver, or 
kidneys, are too hot. And for the fame reaſon, 
though they may be agreeable to, and mend the ſto- 
mach; yet, if the uſe of them be continued too long, 
they more frequently. hurt this organ; that very 
warmth, which was beneficial at firſt, by immoderate 
perſeverance becoming prejudicial, by over-relaxing 
the fibres. A circumſtance, which I have ſeveral 
times. obſerved more particularly in patients, whoſe 
diſeaſes were owing to a fault in the nervous fluid. 
This diſeaſe never is acute, is often tedious, and 
in old people almoſt incurable ; and the patient for 


the moſt part drags a miſerable life, For the vigour . 


of his mind together with his memory are loſt, or 
vaſtly impaired ; he totters and ſhakes, and is be- 
come a diſmal ſight ; as it no longer a man, but an 
animal half dead. 


Ute St Vitus's Dance. 
Tuis odd diſeaſe, both in ſymptoms and name, is 


of the Nan tic kind, and is cured by frequent cold 
bathing 
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bathing and chalybeate medicines, as I have a 
ſaid upon another occaſion *. 


SECTION Ul 
The Epilepſy and Vertigo, 


ing the periodical returns and method of 

cure of both. theſe: diſeaſes, I refer the reader 

to what was ſaid before +, in Which a of them 
wy amply. 

However, to what has been there aid, 1 think 
prijpedl to add two admonitions. The firſt is, that 
the vertigo is very often more a diſeaſe of the ſtomach, 
than of the head; or at leaſt, that both theſe parts 
are affected together, from a quantity of bilious and 
viſcid humours lodging in the guts. When that is 
the caſe; no medicines will be effectual, without pre- 
miſing a vomit of ipecacoanha; wine, or ſome other 
proper emetic. And afterward, Mynſicht's elixir of 
vitriol, taken in ſpring- water an hour or two before 
and after dinner, will mend a appetite and — 
ſtion. 10 21 

The be is, that the [Peruvian . Joined to 
ſome medicine appropriated to the diſcaſe, has fre- 
quently been of great ſervice, —_— if it be gi - 
ven thus: 

Take of Peruvian bark one ounce; of wild wlle= 
rian root powdered: two drachms ; of ſyrup of 
orange-peel a ſufficient quantity ; ks r 

tuary. 

of this let the patient bee den — — 


poli [alluence of the ſun and moon, vol. 1. p. 210. 
+ Influence of the ſun and moon, p. 185. &c. 207. &c. 
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per evacuations, morning and-evening for three months 
together; and then repeat it three or four days be- 
fore the new and full moon. 


The Tetanus. 


Tuts uncommon diſeaſe is a violent preternatural 
convulſion of the muſcles of the whole body: and 
therefore is to be treated with the ſame — a 


the epilepſy. 


E 
Of MADNESS. 


Here is no diſeaſe more to be dreaded than mad- 
neſs. For what greater unhappineſs can befal 
a man, than to be deprived of his reaſon and under- 
ſtanding ; to attack his fellow-creatures with 'fury like 
a wild beaſt ; to be tied down, and even beat, to pre- 
vent his doing miſchief to himſelf or others: or, on 
the contrary, to be ſad and dejected; to be daily ter- 
rified with vain imaginations; to fancy hobgoblins 
haunting him; and after a life ſpent in continual an- 
xiety, to be perſuaded that his death will be th2 com- 
mencement of eternal puniſhment ? And to all theſe 
may be added this unhappy circumſtance, that the 
diſorder is very difficult to be cured, Now, in or- 
der to the clearer comprehenſion of what I have to 
ſay from experience on this diſeaſe, I will premiſe a 
few hints concerning its nature. _ 
A very frequent cauſe of this evil is an exceſſive 
intention of the mind, and the thoughts long fixed 
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on any one object, even though it be of the pleaſing 
kind. For ſuch intention of mind, ſuch fixed thought, 
is capable of perverting the rational faculties; as we 
ſometimes obſerve in ſtudious perſons; but when it 
is blended with ſome of the paſſions, as hope, fear, 
anger, &c. the diſorder is heightened ; and the mad- 
neſs is accompanied either with melancholy or fury, ac- 
cording to the nature of the cauſe, and chiefly accor- 
ding to the natural propenſity of mind in the patient 
to this or that paſſion, Now, nothing diſorders 
the mind ſo much as love and religion, I mean falſe 
and vain religion, or ſuperſtition; Love is attended 
with hope, fear, jealouſy, and ſometimes with wrath, 
and hatred ariſing from the latter. Superſtition fills 
and diſtracts the mind with vain terrors, and notions 

of divine vengeance. Hence it happens, that the mad- 
neſs of perſons in love is more generally of the mani- 
- acal, and that of ſuperſtitious people of the mn 

lic kind. 

But theſe two diforders ſometimes take 2 — 

place, and undergo various degrees of combination. 
In fine, madneſs riſes to the greateſt height, when 
the mind is racked with contrary paſſions at the fame 
time; as wrath and fear, joy and grief: which, by 
drawing it different ways, at length quite overpower 
it. 1 
We all know the conſtitution of our fabric to be 
ſuch, that whatever images preſent themſelves to the 
mind, whether of things that may be beneficial or 
prejudicial to us, they neceſlarily excite certain affec- 
tions or paſſions in the ſoul, which are inſtantly fol- 
lowed by ſuitable motions in the body. Thus joy, 
Brief, hope, fear, deſire, anger, even againſt our 
Vill, 
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will, act upon, and cauſe alterations in the body, by 


raiſing commotions in the blood and humours. And 


it matters not, whether the ideas be true and real, 
or falſe and imaginary, provided the mind has been 
long intent upon them: nay we often find by expe- 
rience, that the ſoul is more powerfully wrought on 
by imaginary than real evils, Thus the vain dread 
of impending poverty is ſo much more intolerable than 
the real affliction itſelf, as to drive timorous people 
to lay violent hands on themſelves. So far is the life 
of man expoſed to miſeries on every fide ! 

Now; the inſtrument of all theſe motions, both of 
the mind and-body, is that extremely ſubtile fluid of 
the nerves, commonly called animal ſpirits. Con- 
cerning the nature of which we have formerly * of- 
fered our conjectures, and have ſhewn, that this ac- 
tive fluid is very ſuſceptible of various alterations; a 
remakable inſtance whereof we have in the very dif 
eaſe of which we are now treating. 


Medical writers diſtinguiſh two kinds of madneſs, . 


and deſcribe them both as a conſtant diſorder of the 
mind without any conſiderable fever ; but with this 
difference, that the one is attended with audaciouſneſs 
and fury, the other with ſadneſs und fear: and that 
they. call mania, this melancholy. But theſe general- 
ly differ in degree only. For melancholy very fre- 
quently changes, ſooner or later, into maniacal mad- 
neſs; and, when the fury is abated, the ſadneſs ge- 
nerally returns heavier than before: hence all mania- 
cal people are fearful and cowardly ; which is an ob- 
ſervation of great uſe in practice. Now, that the a- 
nimal ſpirits acquire various preternatural properties, 
See introduction to the eſſays on poiſons. - 
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as I have already faid, in all madneſs, is eaſily de- 
monſtrated. But a ſurpriſing circumſtance in this diſ- 
temper is, that it not only often preſerves the patient 
from other diſeaſes ; but when it ſeizes him actually 
labouring under them, it lays ſuch ſtrong claim to the 
whole man, that it ſometimes diſpoſſeſſes the body 
of them, And this happens, not only in light ail- 
ments, but alſo in great and dangerous illneſſes; io 
that we may ſay with the poet, 


Aliquifque malo fuit uſus in ith. 
Some benefit reſulted from that evil. 


I remember to have ſeen two remarkable inſtances 
of the truth of this obſervation. One was the caſe of 
a young lady, about twenty years of age, of a lively 
cheerful temper, but weakly conſtitution 3 who from 
a bad habit of body fell into a dropſy of the abdo- 
men, with great waſting of fleſh, After trying all 
methods of cure to no. purpoſe, when ſhe was paſt 
all hopes of recovery, ſhe was on a ſudden ſeized 
with madneſs (from what cauſe I know not), attended 
with great anxiety and vain terrors of mind : -for ſhe 
imagined that ſhe was to be apprehended, tried, con- 
demned, and executed for high treaſon. In the mean 
tine ſhe gathered ſtrength, and the ſwelling of 
her belly ſubſided viſibly : ſo that, in a-ſhort time, 
I judged her able to bear more powerful medicines 
adapted to her two diſeaſes, Accordingly ſhe was 
put into a courſe of emetics, cathartics, diuretics, 
and ſtomachics; which had ſo good an effect, that 
in ſome months ſhe recovered perfect health of mind 
and body, 


** The 
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The other, ſomewhat different from the foregoing, 
was alſo the caſe of a beautiful young lady, who 
was, in the twenty-eighth year of her age, ſeized with 
a violent cough, and ſpitting of blood. For which 
fhe was blooded plentifully in the arm, every other 
day, five or ſix times. This diminiſhed the violence 
of the ſymptoms, but did not entirely remove them : 
and in two months a hectic came on, attended with 
thirſt, heat; and night-ſweats ;. together with great 
waſting of fleſh, and frequent ſpitting of tough ſlime, 
from the lungs and throat, interſperſed here and there 
with ſmall portions of yellow purulent matter, Now 
ſhe was running into a true pulmonary conſumption, 
and death ſeemed to be at the door. Whereupon the 
patient began to be anxious for the falvation of her 
ſoul. She was immediately viſited by her ſpiritual 
guides; who, inſtead of quieting her conſcience, and 
raiſing her hopes, ſtrongly inculcated, that the way to 
heaven was rugged and difficult, and not to be paſſ- 
ed without faſting, prayer, and anguiſh of mind ; as 
if the happineſs of the life to come was not to be 
purchaſed but by the unhappineſs and miſeries of this 
life, But obſerve the event. The miſerable young 
lady, overpowered by ſacred terrors, was ſoon ſeized 
with religious madneſs, Night and day ſhe faw the 
appearance of devils, ſulphureous flames, and other hor- 
rid images of everlaſting tortures of the damned, 
But from this time the ſymptoms of the original diſ- 
eaſe began to abate : the febrile heat decreaſed, the 
ſpitting ſtopped, the ſweats grew lefs ; and her whole 
habit was ſo much changed for the better, that the 
bodily ſtrength ſeemed to become more adequate to 
performing the functions of life, in proportion as the 
1 mind 
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mind grew leſs capable of governing the body. But 
in a few days ſhe grew quite melancholic. Where- 
fore the diſeaſe was treated by evacuations, propor- 
tioned to her ſtrength, and other proper medicines ; 
which ſeemingly had ſo good an effect, that there ap- 
peared ſome hopes of a perfect cure. But alas! to- 
ward the end of the third month, the hectic and ul- 
ceration of the lungs returning, this charming virgin 
died conſumptive, med worthy of a better fate. 
Ih bis diſeaſe then entirely conſiſts in the ſtrength 
of imagination, For pleaſing or terrifying images are 
repreſented to the mind ; and theſe, in the ordinary 
courſe of nature, are neceſſarily followed by ſuitable, 
and as it were coherent motions of the body. Hence 
even brutes ſometimes. run mad, that is, are deprived 
of their reaſon : for (whatever ſome hair-brained phi- 
loſophers ſay to the contrary) they have a ſhare of 

reaſon proportionate to their reſpective natures. 
Daily experience convinces us of the vaſt power 
of this faculty. For what is more wonderful, 'than 
that a man ſhould perſuade himſelf that he is chan- 
ged into a dog, or a wolf; that he is actualy dead, and 
converſing with the dead, while he is full of life and 
ſtrength ; that he wears a head of glaſs or clay; and 
a hundred other ſuch extravagant fancies, of which 
mad folks are ſometimes poſſeſſed. And yet what of- 
ten happens to pregnant women, ſeems ſtill more a- 
 fioniſhing, nay almoſt incredible. For it is well 
known, that when they are ſeized with violent long- 
ings, it is not uncommon to ſee the child marked 
with the fruits, or other things, for which they long- 
ed; and theſe marks ſometimes laſt as long as life. 
However ſurpriſing theſe things may be, they yet fall 
ſhort 
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ſhort of the following fact related by Mallebranche, 
which comes nearly up to a prodigy . About 
* ſeven or eight years ago (ſays he) there was in the 
© hoſpital of incurables (at Paris) a young man, an 
* idiot from his birth, whoſe body was broken in 
** the ſame places in which criminals are broken. He 
** Jived near twenty years in that condition: many 
« perſons ſaw him, and the late queen-mother ma- 
* king a viſit to that hoſpital, had the curioſity not 
< only to ſee, but even to touch the arms and legs of 
** this youth, in the places where they were broken.” 
The cauſe of this unhappy accident was ſoon found 
to be, that the mether, while big with this child, 
was preſent at the execution of a malefactor, who 
was broke alive on a croſs with an iron bar. That 
ſhe was exceſſively terrified, it is eaſy to believe; but 
how the force of her imagination could produce ſuch 
an effect on the foetus, is a matter of great difficulty. 
Mallebranche attempts to account for it, in his uſual 
manner, by ingenious conjectures, ſaying, that the 
imaginary faculty is a certain inward ſenſation, which 
is entirely performed by the aſſiſtance of the animal 
ſpirits : that the foetus ought to be deemed a part of 
the mother's body, ſo that, whatever any part of the 
mother ſuffers, is by ſome occult communication 
tranſmitted to the ſame part in the foetus, Where- 
fore, when the pregnant woman was ſhocked at that 
dreadful fight, poſſibly ſhe ſuffered pain, and even 
ſome degree of laceration of the fibres, in the ſame 
limbs, which ſhe faw broken in the malefactor: but 
as her bones were firm and folid, they were capable 
of reſiſting the ſhock ; whereas thoſe of the foetus, 
Recherche de la veritẽ, tome i. liv. ii. chap. 7. 


being 
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being ſcarcely knit, were eaſily broken, ſo as never 
to unite again. But whether this reaſoning be juſt, 
or not, the fact is a manifeſt proof, that the imagi- 
nation has a wonderful degree of power to affect the 
body. | 

Another remarkable circumſtance is, that immode- 
rate joy, too long continued, as effectually diſorders 
the mind as anxiety and grief. And the reaſon ſeems 
to be, that the pleaſing images which are conſtantly 
preſent to the mind, ſuffer it not to attend to other 
things: and as itis ſtruck and interrupted a thouſand 
ways by objects, which neceſſarily occur every day; 
hence conflicts ariſe, which give a wrong turn to, and 
at length deſtroy, the thinking faculty. To which 
may be added the notions of ſolicitude and fear, leſt 
ſome unforeſeen ſtroke of adverſe fortune ſhould over- 
turn this happy ſtate. I have formerly heard Dr 
Hale, phyſician to Bethlehem-hoſpical, and of great 
experience in theſe matters, ſay more than once, that 
in the year 1720, ever memorable for the iniqui- 
tous South-ſea ſcheme, he had more patients commit- 
ted to his care, whoſe heads were turned by the im- 
menſe riches which fortune had ſuddenly thrown in 
their way, than of thoſe who had been completely ru- 
ined by that abominable bubble. Such is the force 
of inſatiable avarice in deſtroying the rational faculties ! 
But it is ſtill more to be wondered at, that mad- 
folks, eſpecially of the melancholic tribe, ſometimes 
take jt ſtrongly into their heads, to do things which 
give the greateſt pain and uncafineſs to the body; 
than which nothing is more contrary to human nature, 
For, though periſhing with hunger, they obſtinately 
refuſe, and even abhor food, as if it were poiſon ; 
and 
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and retain their urine for whole days together, though 
ready to burſt. In caſes of this kind, the mind ſeems 
in ſome meaſure to be called away from the ſenſes, 
while it is impoſſible but that the pain muſt be felt: 
but the unhappy perſon obſtinately refuſes to give at- 
tention to what is tranſacted within his body. And 
it is not improbable that he is poſſeſſed with ſome vain 


notions, which make him patiently bear the pain he 


ſuffers : for example, that, if he does not, he will 
have more ſevere tortures inflicted on him ; that the 
preſent pain was ſent down from heaven on him in 
puniſhment for his ſins, or is the effect of the devil's 
inevitable power, or of witchcraft, and many other 
fuch empty notions. For there is nothing, how in- 
incredibly ſilly ſoever, and contrary to good ſenſe, but 
may affect a depraved imagination. 

But to come at length to the cure, the phyſician's 
firſt care ought to be to conſider, what evacuations 
the patient is able to bear; becauſe evacuations of 
almoſt all kinds are gencrally neceſſary, if his ſtrength 
will allow them : if not, he is to be ſtrengthened by 
proper diet and medicines, till ſuch time as he can fafe- 
ly bear evacuants, For, when the humours have 
been too much drained, it is not uncommon to {ee 
maniacal madneſs ſucceeded by an incurable dejection 
of mind and melancholy ; under which the miſerable 
patient drags a tedious life in perpetual anxieties and 
ſadneſs : and madmen for the moſt part live very 
long, Now, the proper evacuations in this diſcaſe 
are. chiefly blood-letting, vomits, and purging by 


ſtool and urine ; wheretore I ſhall offer a few remarks 


on each of theſe heads. 
Blood is moſt commodiouſſy drawn either from the 
arm 
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arm or the jugulars ; and ſometimes alſo by cupping 
with ſcarificativns in the occiput. ;. particularly in caſe 
of I headach,. or of ſuch a degree of . as 
ids the farther uſe of the lancet. ar | 
Vomiting is beſt excited with .ipecacoanha wine in 
the more weakly ; but in the more robuſt with the 
tincture of white hellebore, or antimonial wine. 
The propereſt cathartics are black hellebore, or in- 
fuſion of ſena with tincture of jalap, or aloes ; in fine, 
if the ſuppreſſion of the monthly evacuations in wo- 
men, or of the hemorrhoids in men, requires dif- 
charges in blood by theſe natural ways. And theſe 
evacuations, both by vomit and fool, are to be often 
repeated, in alternate order. Nor does it ſeem. im- 
proper to add, that this diſeaſe demands powerful 
medicines ; becauſe in it the nerves are not an * 
mulated. | 
But evacuation by the urinary organs is of * 
moment than is commonly thought, eſpecially When 
madneſs is accompanied with a fever. For it is of 
little benefit to melancholics, who for the moſt part 
make too much urine. And the moſt appoſite diure- 
tics in this caſe are the lixivial ſalts of vegetables, and 
the diuretic falt ſo called: any of which, or both 
ſorts, may be given by turns, in pretty large doſes. 
Bliſtering plaſters applied to the head will poſſibly 
be thought to deſerve a place among the remedies. of 
this diſeaſe ; but I have often found them to do more 
harm than good by their over-great irritation. It 
will be better, in imitation of the ancients, to ſhave 
the head; and then to rub it often with vinegar, in 
which roſe- flowers or ground. ivy leaves have been in- 
fuſed: and alſo to make a * by palling a {eron 


f in 
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in the nape of the neck; which is to be rubbed with 
à proper digeſtive ointment, and moved a little eve - 
ry day, in order to give free iſſue to the purulent 
matter. However, when the diſeaſe is of long ſtand- 
ing, bliſters are ſometimes ſerviceable. 

While the noxious humours are expelled by theſe 
means, the diſeaſe ig likewiſe to be attacked by thoſe 
medicines which effect a change in the body. The 
diet ought to be ſlender, chiefly gruel made of oat- 
meal or barley, and meats of eaſy digeſtion, For 
the body muſt be nouriſhed, that the patient may 
have ſtrength enough to bear the neceſſary evacuations. 

Authors, both ancient and modern, recommend a 
great number of medicines ; ſome of which are ſuita- 
ble to maniatal, others to melancholic patients: but 
both ſorts agree in the property of correcting the bile 
which is acrid at firſt, then becomes viſcid, and black 
as pitch. Moreover, the very blood in this diſorder 
is thick, ſizy, and black: whence, upon diſſection, the 
brain appears dry, and almoſt friable, and the veſſels 
diſtended with black, ſluggith blood. Now, it will be 
of uſe to obſerve, that moſt of the medicines proper to be 
given in this diſeaſe, are in ſome degree endued with 
the property of opening and ſcouring the glands, and 
increaſing perſpiration, Of this kind are the ſtrong- 
ſmelling gums, eſpecially aſa fœtida, myrrh, Ruſſian 
caſtor, and camphire : which laſt is aſſerted, by ſome 
authors of experience, to have likewiſe an anodyne 
quality, and to procure ſleep with greater certainty 
and fafety even than opium, And in melancholic 
caſes, chalybeates are alſo very proper. In fine, a fre- 
| quent uſe of the cold bath is very ſerviceable, eſpe- 
cally in maniacal caſes. For nothing, as Celſus 
Vol. III. G ſays, 
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ſays, is of ſuch benefit to the head, as cold water *, 
It now. remains to lay down, ſome rules for the 
management of mad - folks, than which nothing con- 
duces more to their cure: and differeni methods are 
to be employed with the maniacal and melancholic. 
The unrulineſs of thoſe is to be curbed; and the de · 
ſpondency of theſe to be diſſipated, by giving them 
hopes, and raiſing their ſpirits. And yet with regard 
to thoſe who are outrageous, it is not neceſſary to 
employ ſtripes or other rough treatment, to bring 
them into order; binding alone being ſufficient for 
that purpoſe: becauſe, as 1 have already ſaid, they 
are all cowards; ; and ben they are once ſenſible of 
being thoroughly conquered, they eaſily ſubmit for 
the future, and dare not offer violence to themſelves 
or others, 

It is a more difficult matter to manage thoſe who 
madneſs is accompanied with exceſſive ſadneſs or joy ; 
to. whoſe different humours the phyſician ought. to ac- 
commodate himſelf, Wherefore the ill-timed fits of 


| laughter of ſome are to be ſtopped by chiding and 


threatening ; ; and the gloomy thoughts of others are 
to be diſſipated: to which concerts of muſic, . and 
ſuch diverſions as they formerly took delight in, are 
very conducive. And how muſic affects and relieves 
both the body and the mind, I have ene poliſh 
ed my thoughts *. 

But it ought to be a ſtanding rule, to N 
notions directly contrary to thoſe with which they 
were long poſſeſſed, in order to inure the mg, by 


„Lib. i. cap. 6. + Mechanical account of pel⸗ 
ſons, eſſay iii. See alſo what Aretziis myo on this head, 
de curat. acutor. lib. i. | 

degrees 
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degrees to a new way of thinking. For as in the caſe 
of a body broken with ſickneſs or fatigues, reſt and 
intermiſſion of labour are proper to be ordered ; ſo it 
is requiſite, by all practicable means, to draw off 
the mind from thoſe vain fancies which it has imbi- 
bed. And this we ſhall compaſs, if we turn it upon 
objects which excite different motions in it. Thus 
in imaginary fears of long duration, it is ſometimes 
beneficial to affright the patient with real dangers. 
But theſe real terrors muſt in their own nature be 
quite unlike their falſe or imaginary ones, in order to 
cauſe a different agitation in tho mind. For the 
mind cannot be abſolutely at reſt, though it may be 
free from care and anxiety : and a change of ideas 
may be deemed a recreation and relaxation from ſtu- 
dies : juſt as the muſcles of the limbs, when tired 
with any one fort of labour, are refreſhed by putting 
them on different actions. 

"Bodily exerciſe is never to be neglected. Walk - 
ing, riding, playing at ball, bowls, and other ſuck 
ſports ; ſwimming, and travelling by land and fea, 
are of great uſe : for by theſe the conſtitution of 
body is ſtrengthened, and the mind reſumes its ra- 
tional faculties by the conſtant exchange of objects. 
To what has been hitherto faid, I ſhall ſubjoin 
one animadverſion more: That anodynes to procure 
ſleep are very ſeldom proper in this diſeaſe, But yet 
in ſome caſes, as in great terrors of mind, or when 
the patient, through ſolicitude and fadneſs, is much 
fatigued with conſtant watching, it may not be a- 
miſs to make trial of them; but we are not to per- 
ſiſt long in their uſe : for it often happens, even 
when cd procure ſleep, that when the patient a- 

. G 2 Wakes, 
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wakes, his head is filled with more terrifying en 
2 before. YEE" 

I cloſe this chapter with obſerving, that there is 
vo diſeaſe, in which the danger of a relapſe i is greater ; 
wherefore every thing that has been hitherto propo- 
ſed for the cure, whether relating to medicines, diet, 
or manner of living, ought to be repeated for a con- 
ſiderable time at due We even after the et 

has recovered, - | 


* R A R —— 
of the QUINSY. 


Eben authors Oi catafully treated of foveral 
forts. of quinſies z but there are three ſorts 
the moſt acute and fatal of all, the nature of which 


they have not explained with ſufficient accuracy. Of 


theſe the firſt may be called the watery quinſy, the ſe· 
cond a gangrene of the tonſils, and the third a ſtran- 
gulation of the fauces. 

In the firſt ſort the glands of the 3 palate, 
and neighbouring parts are diſtended and ſwoln. In 
the ſecond, an inflammation without a perfect ſuppu- 
ration ſeizes the tonſils ; which ſwell and grow hard; 
a gangrene ſoon — which, if not very ſpeedily 


relieved, is fatal. in the third, all the nerves are 
convulſed, and the patient drops down dead ſudden- 


ly. Of this third fort I have ſeen one inſtance, in 
which though a large quantity of blood was drawn 
twice in ſix hours time, yet that evacuation was of 
no avail. Upon diſſection there was not even the 


leaſt appearance of ſwelling ar mamma in the 
glands 
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glands or muſcles of the mouth and throat; but the 
blood -· veſſels were turgid every where with a thick 
blood. This diſeaſe, however rare, is deſcribed by 
Hippocrates. Of quinſics, ſays he, thoſe are 
the worſt, and ſooneſt fatal, which ſhew nothing 
remarkable either in the fauces or neck; and yet 
bring on very much pain and difficulty of breath - 
“ ing *.” Theſe forts are all very dangerous, and re- 
quire ſome difference in the treatment. , 

I remember, that the watery quinſy reigned ſome 
years ago like an epidemic fever in Wales, eſpecially 
in places near the ſea, and carried off a great number 
of people in two or three days from their ſeizure. 
Whereupon, being conſulted by a phyſician reſiding 
there, I wrote him this advice; to bleed plentifully 
as ſoon as poſſible, and empty the firſt paſſages by a 
clyſter, or, if practicable, by a gentle purge; and 
then to apply bliſters under the chin, and on the ſides 
of the neck: and if this courſe did not ſucceed, to 
ſcarify the palate pretty deeply about the uvula and 
ſublingual veins, in order to give vent to the matter 
of the diſeaſe, In the mean time, to carry off the fe- 
ver, I recommended a powder made up of equal 
parts of the compound powder of contrayerva, and 
very pure nitre, And this method faved very many 
Wes 

In the gangrene of the tonſils, after bleeding. and 
3 the only remedy is, to make three or four 
pretty deep inciſions in theſe glands, which are to be 
dreſſed with honey of roſes, mixed with a ſmall quan- 
rity of Egyptian honey : and at the fame time, the 
mouth and throat are to be gargled with a decoction 


* Prognoſtic. 
of 
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of barley and figs. But it is to be obſerved, that all 
this is to be done in the beginning of the diſeaſe : for 
in two or three days the gangrene ſpreads to the gul- 
4 let, and is mortal. I have ſeen ſome patients ſaved 
1 by this method, and others die, in whoſe caſes it 
1 was either neglected, or applied too late: while the 
attending phyſicians were of opinion, becauſe the fe- 
ver ſeemed abated, that all was ſafe, and the | 
out of danger; whereas, they ought to have conſi- 
dered, that his fluttering pulſe, great inquietude, and 
5 cold ſweats ſucceding each other, were forerunners oy 
1 ſpeedy death, 
9 This diſcaſe chiefly ſeizes children; and Aretæus * 
has, in his uſual manner, given an accurate deſcription 
| of it; which Severinus + has illuſtrated with a learned 
= comment, calling it the peſtilential quinſy of children, 
3 and commending the method of cure above deſcribed ; 
LY as the Latin Hippocrates 5 had done long before him. 
The ſtrangulation of the fauces, which I have call- 
ed the third pernicious ſpecies of quinſies, if it can be 
foreſeen, - ought to be prevented by evacuations of all 
kinds; I mean, by bleeding, purging, bliſtering, iſ- 
ſues, and diuretics. And it will be of ſervice to 
practiſe abſtinence, that is, wee in cating and 
drinking. 


De cauſis et ſignis morborum acutorum, lib, i. BY 
9. + Diatriba de peſtilente ac præfocante pueros ab- 


ſceſſu, annexed to his book, De recondita abſceſſuum 
natura, Francktort, 165. t Celſus, lib. vi. cap. 
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of the Aſthma. VEN n 


1 * 

Ifficulty of breathing ariſes from many and very 
; different cauſes, For whatſoever occaſions the 
ambient air to enter the lungs with leſs freedom than 
uſual,” brings on this diſeaſe. Now, for performing 
reſpiration, firſt the thorax muſt be dilated ; which is 
effected by the actions of the diaphragm, and inter- 
coſtal and abdominal muſcles. Next, the air muſt be 
received into the aſpera arteria ; and therefore, when- 
ſoever this duct or its ramifications are obſtructed, ei- 
ther by a tumour, or by viſcid humours, a difficulty 
of breathing muſt enſue. Then, the air itſelf comes 
in for a partial cauſe; for if it be much heavier or 


lighter than uſual, it does not diſtend the veſicles of 


the lungs with ſufficient force. Likewiſe the tender- 
neſs of the very lungs ſometimes occaſions this diſtem- 
per. For I have known ſome perſons, who breathed 
well enough in the thick air of the town ; but upon 
going into the country, the clear air, which is bene- 
ficial to moſt aſthmatic patients, threw thtm into a 
very great difficulty af breath. In fine, the difficult 
paſſage of the blood through the lunge may be rec- 
koned among the impediments of reſpiration. Now it 
is manifeſt, that this may happen ſeveral ways; that is, 
through ſome defect in the heart, or in the blood it- 
ſeif. When the heart is weak, it does not ſufficient- 
ly drive the blood forward ; and if the blood chance 
to be too thick, it is not ſo eaſily moved; and in ſome 


meaſure 
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meaſure ſtagnating in its veſſels, diſturbs and retards 
the office of the air. We could enumerate ſeveral o- 
ther cauſes of this diſeaſe, but theſe are principal 
ones; and they are more or leis fatal, ps 
their greater or leſſer combinations. 

As this diſtemper is owing to different cauſes, ſo it 
requires different methods of cure. However, in e- 
very ſpecies of it, blood - letting is uſeful, unleſs there 
be ſome particular contra · indication. But that alone 
will not ſuffice; vomits too, and thoſe often repeated, 


are very proper, if the lungs or ſtomach be loaded 


with tough phlegm. The body mult be kept open, 
but by no means with violent cathartics : for the moſt 
part pills, made up of equal parts of Rufus's pills 
and gum-ammoniac, and given every night, will an- 
ſwer that end. The patient is to be forbid the uſe 
of all flatulent food and drink; and to be ordered to 
uſe exerciſe till he is almoſt. tired, and frictions, of the 


lower parts eſpecially, both nnn 


he is pretty near ſweating. 

In the fits, the breath is to be EL Ik as 
poſſible, In the caſe of viſcid and tough 2 
this is effected by a mixture of oxymel of ſquills and 
ſimple cinnamon- water; or garlic either raw or pre- 
ſerved. But if the fault lie in the nervous juice, all 
the ſtrong- ſmelling gums are proper, eſpecially the 


milk of gum-ammoniac. But it ought to be remem- 
bered, that anodynes, which are poiſons in the pre- 


ceding caſe, are very ſerviceable in this, if joined with 
volatile falts or ſpirits: but of all this tribe, I know 
90 better medicine than the paregoric elixir. 6s? 


Now, as ſome conſtitutions, through ſome defect 


of the ſolids or fluids, are apt to relapſe into this. dif- 
> eaſe 
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eaſe upon every occaſion ; it is proper to give direc- 
tions how to prevent it. Wherefore regard is to be 
had here, both to the conſtitution of the patient, and 
the nature of the diſeaſe. If he be of a hot conſti- 
tution, coolers and acids, of the milder fort, are in- 
dicated ; the beſt of which are vinegar and the oxy- 
mels : but if it be cold, ſome warm medicines are 
ſerviceable ; ſuch as the roots of elecampane and ze- 
doary, ſagapenum, myrrh, and the like. In both 
caſes it is proper to give a vomit now and then ; and to 
keep the body open with gentle cathartics, as Glau- 
ber's ſalt. Water with a little wine is the moſt con- 
venient drink. 

But whereas every kind of this diſeaſe is attended 
with more or leſs of efferveſcence in the blood, the beſt 
way to obviate this ſymptom is to give the bark, eſpe- 
cially about the uſual time of the return of the paro- 
xyſm. And I have known ſome inſtances, where it 
has done vaſt ſervice, mixed with cinnabar of anti- 
mony. | : 

Laſtly, I muſt not omit, that iſſues above the 
ſhoulder-blades are good in all aſthmatic caſes ; and it 
is very probable, that their benefit in this and ſome o- 
ther diſtempers lies, not only in giving vent to the hu- 
mours, but likewiſe in leſſening the over-great ten- 
fion of the nerves, 
ret all theſe things are to be managed with cau- 
tion. From the too frequent uſe of blood · letting a 
dropſy is to be apprehended. Drinking too much 
water is hurtful to old folks. Violent exerciſe cauſes 
ſhortneſs of breath; and ſo does the over-free uſe of 
acids by conſtringing the nervous fibres. So neceſſa 
ry is moderation even in medicine 
Vor. III. H But 
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But for this, and other diſeaſes of the breaſt, I re- 


fer the reader to Bellini, De morbis on peftoris, 
” it 


0 HA P. VE 
Of the diſcaſes of the heart. 


8 the heart, the primary inſtrument of all animal 
motions, and in ſome meaſure the fountain of 
life, is a muſcle, or rather a collection of ſeveral mu- 
ſeles, it is liable to the fame indiſpoſitious with the 0- 
then muſcles of the body. 

But the diſorder with which it is moſt frequently 
Lined, is 4 palpitation, whereby its motion is inter- 
.rupted, for ſome little ſpace of time, This proceeds 
from very different cauſes. For wee mee, its fibres 
becoming paralytic do not drive the blood with ſuffi- 
cient force. At other times a polypus, formed in its 
ventricles or auricles, obſtructs its action. Again, 
when the blood is too thick, and too much in quan- 
tity, it is with difficulty thrown. into the blood-vet- 
ſels. Likewiſe the motion of this muſcle may be im- 
peded, by an over-great quantity of water in the pe- 
ricardium; though this indeed be a rare caſe. Sto- 
ny concretions alſo put it out of order. And it 


ſometimes happens, eſpecially in aged perſons, that 
the tendons in the orifices of the ducts have acquired 


the. hardneſs of bone; whereby their elaſticity is de- 
ſtroyed, and too great a reſiſtance is made againſt 
ihe propulſive motion. Nor is it to be omitted, that 
the want of a proper quantity of blood may occaſion 
this diſeaſe. For when this is the caſe, the animal 
| ſpirits. 


WWW 
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ſpirits are ſecreted too ſparingly in the brain: whence 
the contraction of the heart is hindered, and there is 
an intermiſhon in the pulſe. 

But it is to be obſerved, that this diſeaſe is gene- 
rally a convulſion ; and as in this ſtate, the heart is 
not able to throw out a due quantity of blood at one 
contraction, it repeats its effort: a remarkable in- 
ſtance of what I faid in the introduction, that even 
thoſe motions which are called involuntary, are go- 
verned and altered by our mind, 

And let me add, by way of prognoſtic, that this 
diſorder, when it riſes to a high degree, and fre- 
quently returns, generally ends in a ſyncope, or fatal 
weakneſs, which authors believe to be another diſcaſe 
of the heart. 

Now the method of cure is to be varied according 
to the nature of each of theſe various caſes. But this 
may hold good in general, that unleſs the patient be 
very weak, blood may be drawn ; whereby the heart 
may be eaſed of part of the load of blood, which it 
is too feeble to throw into the arteries, * And indeed, 
I have often obſerved, that not only the palpitation 
of the heart, but even a ſyncope, ariſes from fulneſs: 
and thus this ſudden fainting frequently ſucceeds the 


ſuppreſſion of any cuſtomary diſcharge of blood, for 


example, from the noſe or hemorrhoidal veſſels : 
whence it follows, that blood-letting muſt be very 
ſerviceable for preventing this evil ; but it will hardly 
bear any other- evacuations. The paralytic weakneſs 
of the fibres requires the medicines directed in the 
chapter of the palſy. Thick blood, which engenders 
4 polypus, is corrected by attenuating medicines, as 
0 And bliſters are very 

H 2 proper 
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proper to ſtimulate and rouſe the patient, eſpecially in 
caſe of fainting nden with ſleepineſs. | 


CHAP, VII. 


of this es of the ſtomach and inteſticies, | 


N the diſeaſes of the ſtomach and inteſtines 1 
have ſome things to propoſe, relating not only 


to what is to be done, but likewiſe to what is to be 


avoided. And firſt, although it be ſometimes ex- 
tremely neceſſary to evacuate by vomit the viſcid 
phlegm which loads the ſtomach ; yet by too fre- 
quent vomits to invert that natural motion, by which 
the aliments are carried downward, is giving great 
diſturbance and impediment to the concodtion - 
food. by 
Infafiwas of the bitter herbs whet the appetins; nd 
often help digeſtion : but there is reaſon to fear, that 
a long uſe of them may over-heat the muſcular 
fibres. Upon which account, it is frequently more 
convenient to brace them with ſome acids, eſpecially 
Mynſicht's elixir of vitriol ; under this caution how- 
eyer, that they are not to be given, while the phlegm 
in the ſtomach is tough. For a very common diſor- 


der of the ſtomach is relaxation; eee, N 


Irrer Eres, 0 tC] 
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| Looknefs is eaſily ſtopped. I ſpeak of that fort 
k . which is without a fever: for when it comes 
| on 
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on a fever, we are to conſider, whether it may not 
prove a criſis of the diſeaſe. But when the caſe is a 
looſeneſs alone, it will be generally ſufficient, after a 
vomit or two with ipecacoanha wine, to purge with 
ſome doſes of rhubarb ; and then to ſtrengthen the 
inteſtines with aromatics and chalk, or French bole. 


The bloody flux. 


Bor the caſe is attended with greater difficulty, 
when the looſeneſs is accompanied with a bloody flux, 
or ſevere gripes. For then the inteſtines are commonly 
ulcerated, and diſcharge blood; which comes away 
ſometimes with liquid excrements, ſometimes with 
lime, accompanied with fleſhy particles. The pa- 
tient is teaſed with frequent irritations to ſtool, and 
a pain in the anus; he diſcharges but little at a time, 
and his pain is increaſed by every ſtool: and as this 
diſeaſe ariſes from an inflammation, there is e 
ſome degree of fever with it. 

Wherefore, to come to the cure, the firſt thing to 
be done is to draw blood, Then a vomit is to be 
given, for which ipecacoanha wine is very proper, 
and to be repeated two or three · times more, every 
third or fourth day. 

During this courſe, and afterward, ee pro- 
per for ſtopping the flux and healing the ulcerated 
membranes, are to be adminiſtered. And of this 
ſort, I know none better than the following bolus, 
compoſed of the cordial confection and French bole, 
each one ſcruple, Thebaic extract one gain; given 
three times a- day. 

And it will be of ſervice to inject e either 
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of. fat broth with the addition of Venice treacle or 
electuary of ſcordium : or of the white decoction and 
ſtarch ; or, in place of this laſt, of the chalk julep, 
with two or three grains of the Thebaic extract, when 
axtaſion requires it. 

' Laſtly, I recommend as an uſeful remark, that this 
— is ſometimes rendered ineffectual by a bad ha- 
bit of body. In ſuch caſes, to the foregoing method 
it will be proper to add medicines, which correct the 
humours; and indeed ſome doſes of rhubarb, with 
a ſmall proportion of dulcified mercury ſublimate, 
commonly called calomel, will prove very conducive 
to that end. . 

| Beſides theſe diſeaſes, a vomica, or internal * 
puration, is ſometimes formed in the ſtomach. This 
indeed ſeldom happens, but yet I have obſerved it 
more than once; when the patient vomited up a mix- 
ture of blood and purulent matter in large quantities. 
The caſe is terrifying indeed, but yet, generally 
ſpeaking, it is not attended with any great danger; 
and it is cured by medicines which heal the ulcerated 
membranes, eſpecially by Locatelli's balſam, 2 


1 een. 
Of the Iliac Paſſion. 


Mis diſeaſe, by the Greeks named 2a, and i by 
Celſus * the diſeaſe of the ſmaller gut, is very 

ci It is a violent inflammation of the inteſtine, 
which, unleſs ſpeedy relief be given, ſoon terminates 
in a gangrene, and death, | 
Wherefore blood mult be plentifully i — 

* Lib. iv. cap. 13. 

great 
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great expedition, not once only, but twice, and ge- 
nerally thrice. Then the belly is to be moved. But 
this is very difficult to be done, becauſe acrid cathar- 
tics cauſe too great an irritation, and are thrown up 
by vomit, Therefore it is to be attempted by ſtimu- 
_ lating clyſters and gentle cathartics; which are moſt 
likely, to give mutual aſſiſtance to each other's opera- 
tion. Anodynes too are neceſſary, but mixed with the 
purging medicines. Thus a very proper medicine 
will be a ſcruple of the cathartic extract, with one 
grain of the Thebaic extract, and ſome hours after, 
two ſpoonfuls of infuſion of ſena, with the addition 
of a fourth part of the tincture of ſena, to be taken 
either every hour, or every two hours, until the pa- 
tient has had a ſufficient number of ſtools. 

If this courſe prove ineffectual, it will be right to 
order quickſilver to be ſwallowed down; which has 
a twofold uſe in this caſe: to wit, by its pondero- 
ſity, that of reſtoring the natural motion of the inte- 
ſtines, which is inverted ; and by its ſlipperineſs, that 
of ſoftening and driving downward the excrements 
which ſtop the paſſage. Upon theſe accounts it is to 
be given in large quantities, to a pound weight at 
leaſt ; and generally requires to-be repeated. Nor 

ought the phyſician to ule any long delay in trying 
this experiment, for fear of an actual mortification of 
the inflamed parts; whereby the coats of the inteſtine 
would be deſtroyed, and the quickfilver run into the 
cavity of the abdomen, 

In fine, fomentations are of ſome ſervice; tat 
larly warm flannels ſoaked in ſpirit of wine; or, what 
Sydenham preſcribes, a live puppy held conſtantly on 
the 
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the bare belly . But an immerſion up to the breaſt 
in the warm bath is far more beneficial. And if the 
pain is not yet diſcuſſed, it will be proper to apply 
-cupping-glaſſes, with flight ſcarifications, about the 
navel. | 

The ſame method of cure is to be obſerved in that 
ſevere diſeaſe by the French called colica pictonum, 
and by our people in the American iſlands, where it 
is very rife, the dry belly-ach. For it is a pain, at- 
tended with a fever and inflammation, and a moſt 
_ troubleſome coſtiveneſs. | 


SECTION Hl. 
Of Worms. 


HE belly is frequently the ſeat of worms; and 

1 they are of three forts, the round ſmooth fort, 
the aſcarides, and the flat or jointed worms : chit 
_ dren are chiefly troubled with the firſt and ſecond ; 
and adults with the third and worſt fort. Theſe 
have been all treated of by many medical writers. 
But the learned Daniel Le Clerc has given the moſt 
accurate deſcription of the flat worm, illuſtrated 
with figures T. And as he has refuted the erroneous 
opinions of ſome phyſicians concerning this creature, 
which ſeems to be an animal of a ſingular nature; I 
| have borrowed from him the following remarks, 
Firſt, it manifeſtly appears, that this is not a ſingle 
worm, but a chain of many leſſer worms, of that 
kind which are called cucurbitinæ, linked together 


* See his works, Lond. 1705, p. 41. + Hiſtoria 
naturalis & medica latorum lumbricorum, Genevæ, 


1715. 
in 
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in a continued ſeries. Secondly, theſe latter are ſome- 
times found, of a finger's breadth, lying ſingle aud 
ſeparate in the inteſtines, and are fo diſcharged by 
the anus, Laſtly, the whole worm formed of the 
concatenation of theſe has but one head, which is 
pretty ſharp-pointed, ſomewhat reſembling a beak ; 
which it fixes into the coats of the inteſtines, and 
ticking there very faſt, ſucks the chyle for its nou- 
riſhment. | | 
To theſe obſervations of Le Clerc I add ſome few 
from my own practice; for I have ſeen, and cured 
this diſeaſe more than once. And indeed, it is a 
truth equally ſtrange and diſagreeable, that though 
the medicines have deſtroyed and brought away ſeve- 
ral of the ſmall worms, which are the component 
parts of the great one; yet others daily breed in the 
body, and join themſelves to the reſt, in order to re- 
pair the breach, until the head is expelled ; and 
33+ then at length the whole animal is diſcharged with it 
5 by the anus, and is frequently ſeveral feet long. But 
* it is not at all ſurpriſing, that the ſharp beak above 
ſt mentioned ſhould cauſe pain; and that the perſon 
. who entertains this devouring gueſt, and is under a 
"neceſſity of ſupplying its daily food, ſhould waſte in 
his fleſh, and even run into a decay, 

Wherefore theſe pernicious broods of worms are to 
be deſtroyed by all poſſible means; and this is eaſily 
done with regard to the ſmooth round fort, and the 
 aſcarides; Quickſilver in every form is deſtructive 
of them ; and therefore it will be very proper to or- 
der a purge of rhubarb, with a ſmall proportion of 

*, dulcified mercury- ſublimate, which is to be repeated 
at due intervals; and in the intermediate days to give 
Vo. III. I æthiops- 
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zthiops-mineral morning and evening. Moreover, it 
will be of ſervice to drink ſpring-water, in which 
quickſilver has been boiled; and even ſea- water a- 
lone. In fine, oil injected by the anus does good. 

But the flat worm requires a peculiar treatment; 
and after many years experience, I recommend the 
follow ing medicine as very eſſicacious in this cale, 

Take filings of tin, and red coral, of cach an e- 

qual quantity ; pound them together into a ve- 
ry fine powder ; of which one drachm, made 
into a bolus with conſerve of the tops of ſca- 
wormwood, is to be taken twice a-day. 

In fine, the ſame medicines which have deſtroyed 
and cleared the bowels of theſe inteſtine enemies, are to 
be repeated from time to time, to prevent their return. 

There is another worm, which deſerves to be ta- 
ken notice of in this place, as being very different 
from thoſe above deſcribed, both with regard to its 
ſeat, which is not in the inteſtines, but in the limbs, 
and to the oddneſs of its nature. I mean that which 
the Arabians have named vena medinenſis, the Greeks 
deandilios, and the Latins dracunculus, Avicen 1s the 
firſt author who deſcribed this worm; and. to his 
deſcription he has ſubjoincd the cure . His Arabic 
text was rendered into Latin by Georgius Hierony- 
mus Velſchius, and illuſtrated. with an ample comment 
| full of various erudition . I ſhall give in fe words 
the ſubſtance of what occurs in Avicen. He fays, 
that this diſeaſe makes its firſt appearance by a pimple, 
which riſes on ſome of the limbs of the body, and in 
courſe of time ſwells into a bliſter: then it ns, 


Lib. iv. canon. ſect. iii. tract. ii. cap. 21. & 22. 
+- Publiſhed at Augſbourg, 1674. 4to. ate 
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and there iſſues ſomewhat of a blackiſh red colour, 
which continues to come forth inceſſihtly : ſometimes 
it has a vermicular motion under the ſkin, as if it 
were a real worm, Galen calls this evil an ulcer, 
which Has a nerve brought into it from ſome neigh- 
bouring part. | 

But, in truth, this diſeaſe, frequent in Æthiopia, 
Africa, and India, is a real worm. And in particu- 
lar, it is an aquatic inſet, with a ſharp head and 
flender body, which works itſelf into ſome of the 
limbs, the legs eſpecially, of perſons, while they are 
bathing or otherwiſe remaining in water, It is then 
very ſmall ; but by feeding on the membranes of the 
muſcles, it grows larger in all dimenſions ; till at 
length it gnaws the ſkin, and raiſes a ſwelling and 
inflammation, which ſuppurates ; and then the crea- 
ture puts forth its head, and is often found to be two 
or three feet long, and ſometimes longer, 

The cure propoſed by Avicen conſiſts both of in- 
ternal medicines, and of external helps. For he ad- 
viſes the patient to take a drachm of aloes three days 
ſucceſſirely. But if the worm withſtands this medi- 
cine, and has actually begun to come forth; ſome- 
thing ſhould be provided, to which it may be faſt- 


ened, and on which it is to be rolled gently and gradu- 


ally, that it may all come out without breaking. The 
beſt thing for this purpoſe is a ſtick of lead, on which 
it is to be rolled; and it ought to be of a proper 
weight for pulling : then let it be drawn ont gently 
for fear of breaking, &c. I have formerly ſeen in 
St Thomas's hoſpital one inſtance of this caſe in a fai- 
ior lately returned from Africa. 


* Definit, medic. 
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CH A P,. VIE 
Of the DROP S X. 


Here are three ſpecies of dropſy mentioned by 
1 phyſicians both ancient and modern; the leu- 
copblegmatia or anaſarca, the tympany, and the a- 
ſcites. An exceſs of ſeroſities is common to them all; 
which being collected form a ſwelling; either all o- 
ver the body, as in the leucophlegmatia; or in the 
delly, which is ſometimes fo bloated, that a ſound is 
frequently heard proceeding from the wind incloſed, 
as in the tympany; in which caſe there is alſo gene- 
rally found ſome ſhare of water, made perhaps by 
the condenſation of the confined vapour: at other 
times the belly is ſo filled, that the fluctuation of the 
Water may be eaſily perceived, either upon moving 
the body, or patting the part with the hand, as in 
the alcites. 
n ſeat of the Wan nem ih is in that. mem- 
brane, which modern anatomiſts call the adipoſe, or 
rather the reticular or cellular membrane, and which 
lies between all the membranes of the boy wad: the 
muſcles. 
Ik̃!hhe tympany is of more ſorts than one, aHine- 
times the confined vapour bloats up the abdomen, 
which gives a hollow found upon being ſtruck. And 
that vapour is an exhalation from ſome mortiſied vi- 
ſcus; and therefore when let out, it is always extreme - 
ly fœtid. This is a rare caſe, and yet I have ſeen 
one remarkable inſtance of it in St Thomas's hoſpital. 
It was in an old man, whoſe belly ſwelled to that de- 
gree 
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gree of tightnels, that it ſounded like a drum upon 
being ſtruck ; nor could a paſſage be procured down- 
ward either for excrement or wind, though the moſh 
powerful cathartics had been given, Upon opening 
the abdomen after death, there flew. out with noiſe 
ſuch an exceſſively ſtinking vapour, that the ſurgeon 
cried out, he was poiſoned, We ſoon found the 
ſource. of this ſtench to be the colon, which was infla- 
med and mortified, and adhered to the ſtomach mor- 
tified: likewiſe. But yet it ſometimes happens with- 
out any putrefaction, that an elaſtic air engendered 
in the abdomen, and not finding any vent, puſhes 
forward, and bloats up the integuments by its expan- 


five force, And this is not pent up in the cavity of 
the belly, but in the very inteſtines ; which it ſtretch- 


es to ſuch a pitch, as to deſtroy their contractile 


power; and then their capacity is ſometimes widened 


to an almoſt immenſe degree 
- The aſcites, or third ſpecies of dropſy, is formed 
hive difterent ways. For ſometimes the water is ex- 


travaſated between the tendons of the tranſverſal mu- 


ſcles of the abdomen, and the peritonzum, and by 
ſeparating them, forms a tumour ; at other times 


the ſeroſities getting in between the two laminæ of the 


peritonæum (for this membrane is double) forces 


them aſunder, and forms to itſelf a large receptacle; 
but moſt commonly the water is collected, and ſtag- 
nates in the wide cavity of the abdomen itlelf, And 
| _ diſſection I have ſometimes obſerved this water 


''® See memoires de Pacademie royale des ſciences, 
for the year 1713, pag. 235. and Philoſophical Iranſac- 
tions, No 414. + See Cheſelden' 's anatomy, book iii. 
hap. 4. | 
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to be very clear, with many little tranſparent ſtrings, 
compoſed of ſlender veſicles that ſeemed linked toge- 
ther, floating in it; which were the coats of the 
burſted lymphatic veſſels, whoſe: valves ſeparated them 
into different pieces, and formed hydatids. | 

But there is no ſpecies of dropſy worſe than that 
of the ovaries in women. For theſe organs firſt grow 
fcirrhous, then they are inflamed, and at length gangre- 
ned ; they likewiſe {well to a vaſt fize, being gradu- 


ally ſtretched by the juices iſſuing out of their burſted 


lymphatics, which are very numerous, Hence this 
diſeaſe is very ſeldom cured. | 
Theſe are the chief ways of forming collections of 
watcr in the belly, and I have ſeen inſtances of them 
all more than once: but the following caſe, which 
fell under my notice, while I was phyſician to the 
hoſpital, is very uncommon. A widow of forty-two 
years of age, who never had a child, complained of 


pains in her back, and difficulty of making water, 


for about twelve months; after which time ſhe per- 
ceived her belly to ſwell, and there ſoon appeared ma- 
nifeſt ſigns of an aſcites : wherefore ſhe was tapped 
three different times; but the waters ſoon collected 
again after each tapping, and ſhe died in a fortnight or 
three weeks after the laſt puncture. Upon opening 
the body, there iſſued firſt from a cavity, formed by 


che ſeparation of the tendons of the tranſverſal muſcles 


from the peritonæum, a great quantity of water, in 
which floated many large entire hydatids. And after- 
wards, upon cutting the peritonæum, | ſeven. or eight 
pints of a thickiſh and viſcid humour were taken out, 


mixed with many corrupted glands, We wondered 


that none of the inteſtines appeared, which we ſought 
| in 
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in vain, until, cutting through a membrane, as thick 
as leather, we at length found the ſtomach with all 
the inteſtines and omentum collected into. a narrow 
compaſs, and, as it were, lying hid there. The 
membrane immediately incloſing them was the inner 
lamina of the peritonæum; whole outer part being, 
ids 1 have already obſerved, almolt as thick as leather, 
did ſo far impoſe on us at firſt ſight, that we took it 
for the whole peritonæum. Thus the three ſpecies of 
aſcites above mentioned viſibly occurred together in 
this body, a curious, appoſite, and uſeful cate. 
Beſides all theſe collections of water, other parts 
of the body are alſo liable to the ſame diſtemper, as 
for example, the brain and teſticles. But water is 
no where attended with greater danger than when 
collected in the breaſt: and this ſpecies of dropſy 
moſt commonly happens to thoſe who have long la- 
boured under a difficulty of breathing, that ſort eſpe- 
cially which ariſes from polypi in the blood-veſlels ; 
while the ſeroſi ties of the blood tranſude through the 
membrane of the lungs. I have ſeen ſeveral cafes of 
this kind, where there was from a pint to a quart of 
water collected, ſometimes in one fide of the breaft 
only, ſometimes in both, and ſometimes alſo in the 
very mediaſtinum. Now, as this water increaſes 
daily in quantity, by hindering the play of the lungs, 
it at length ſtops reſpiration, and the patient dies ſud- 
denly. In fine, in perſons who had been long ſubject 
to a palpitation of the heart, and ſhortneſs of breach, 
the pericardium itſelf has been found after death vaſtly 
diſtended with water, 
But it is time to come to the cure of theſe drop-- 
ſies. In the leucophlegmatia, an inciſion ought to be 
| made 
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made in the inſide of the leg, two fingers breadth a- 
bove the ancle, as far in as the cellular membrane, 
and no farther; in order to ſerve as a drain for the 
water, which ſhould run for ſome days. And during 
this time, let the leg be fomented with a decoction of 
emollient and warm herbs, with an addition of cam- 
phorated ſpirit of wine; which method I have often 


found to be of great ſervice, not only in this ſpecies 


of dropſy, but even in the aſcites itfelf : nay, in ſome 


caſes it has proved an abſolute cure, by draining off 


an almoſt incredible quantity of water for many days 
together. But care mult be taken, not only in this 
particular inciſion, but in all others that are made in 


*any part of the body for drawing off the waters, not 
to over-exhauſt the patient's ſtrength ; which is as 


much affected by this evacuation, as if the fame quan- 
tity of blood were drawn. Wherefore the patient is 
to be fupported by all poſſible means, left what was 
intended for his cure may haſten his death; whereof 
'T have ſeen two inſtances, one of which, indeed, hap- 


pened by my own fault, in not eſtimating the patient's 


ſtrength with ſufficient caution, and the other by the 
raſhneſs of a ſurgeon. And yet it is aſtoniſhing, how 
great a quantity of water, drawn off in this manner, 
hydropics ſometimes bear to loſe, with eaſe and bene- 
fit: as will appear by this ſingular caſe. | 

A gentlewoman, related to me, of near fifty years 


of age, and of a good ſtrong habit of body, was ſci- 


zed with an anafarcal and aſcitical dropſy at the fame 
time; whereby her belly ſwelled to ſuch an exceſſive 
degree, that when ſhe lay in bed ſhe was quite op- 
preſſed by the weight, When her caſe was judged 
-almoſt deſperate, I gave it as my opinion, that the 

only 
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only hopes, or rather chance remaining for her life, 


conſiſted in letting out the water by inciſions made in 


the ſinall of the leg. To this ſhe obſtinately refuſed 


-to-ſubmit, ſaying that ſhe was now gone a great way 
on her journey out of this miſerable life, and did not 


chuſe to go back. But at length ſhe was prevailed 


on by the importunities of her friends; and a ſmall 


inciſion was made in each leg, in the manner above 


deſcribed; through which iſſued a gallon of water at 
leaſt every day for ten days together. In the mean 
time, regard was had to her ſtomach and ſtrength. 
Warm fomentations were applied to the part; and ſhe 
took twice a-day.a draught of infuſion of bitter herbs 
in water, ſuch as leaves of Roman wormwood, leſſer 


centaury, gentian- root, and leſſer cardamom- ſeeds, 
with an addition of chalybeate wine. And every night 


ſhe drank the following draught, which I have fre- 
quently ordered in hydropic cafes, and found it t very 
8 in promoting urine. 


Take of oxymel of ſquills one Ae ad palf; 
ſimple cinnamon- water, an ounce; compound 
ſpirit of lavender, ſyrop of . un 

one drachm; mix. 
She mended daily, and in time perteclly cp 


ber former ſtate of health. But ſhe was purged with 


proper cathartics, as ſoon as her ſtrength would bear 


them. And indeed this diſeaſe requires pretty power- 


ful cathartics, and a frequent repetition of them; the 
chief of which are elaterium, calomel, and . 
Wherefore theſe were given at proper intervals: and 
the other medicines above mentioned were continued 
daily for a long time; eſpecially, the diuretic draught, 
Aa ſhe never omitted 2 a Whole year. After this 
Vol. III. courſe 
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cqurſe ſne continued in good health for five years; : 
at the end of Which ſhe was ſeized with an acute dil- 
eaſe that carried her off. Upon the whole, I make 
no doubt, but that that deluge of waters flowed part- 
ly from the cellular membrane, partly from the ſack, 
formed by the tendons of the abdominal muſcles and 
the petitonæum, or by the Ane A the two. > la- 
- miaze-of the peritonæum. 

Orgger brings me now to. the W. 1440 fuſt, 
that ſpecies; which; as I ſaid above, proceeds from a 
mortification of any of the bowels, is abſolutely incu- 
rable: but that which is occaſioned by air; engender- 
ed and pent up in the very inteſtines, is to be treat- 
ed wich moderate cathartics frequently adminiſtered, 


and carminatives, to expel the wind, interpoſed; to- 
gether with diet of very eaſy; digeſtion. Likewiſe, 
bodily. exerciſe ought not to be neglected; and it 
will be of ,uſe to throw up large. dyſters- of warm 
water; and alſo, what Celſus adviſes, to make ulcers 
in ſeveral parts of the belly with a red-hot iron, and 
keep them running a good while *. But if this ope- 
ration ſhould, appear cruel, it wall be proper to lay 
bliſters on the abdomen, and e . now and 
eee (iis Rq nun 

be 5 Sa is de a dreadful. diſeals, — 


its ſeat be on the outſide of the peritohæum, or with - 


in it, or in line, in the cavity of the belly. Now, it 


is extremely, material in this caſe, to conſider, what 
evacuations the patient is capable of bearing. For, 
When de is weak, violent purging is very prejudicial ; 
and the more the ſeroſities are drained out of the in- 


teſtines, the greater quantity of them flows into the 


belly, 
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belly. As ſoon as the phyſician obſerves this to hap- 
pen, he ought to deſiſt, and to try to carry off the 
redundant water by the urinary paſſages. But all 


diuretics, even ſuch as are accounted the moſt power- 


ful, are of uncertain effect in theſe caſes; for thoſe 
which anſwer in one patient, fail in another; where- 
fore various forts arc to be tried. Let, generally 
ſpeaking, thoſe into which ſquills enter, are the moſt 
efficacious. Of theſe the chief are, either the draught 


with oxymel above deſcribed, or the freſh root itſelf; 


given in a ſmall quantity, as in the following bolus: 
Take of the freſh root of ſquills five or ſix grains; 
of compound · poder of arum half a ſcruple; 
ginger- root five grains. Pound them together, 
and with ſyrup of orange - peel make a ones to 
be taken every morniug. 


111 


| on. in fine, vinegar of ſquills, which will be — 


diſagreeable to the ſtomach, and better ou to the 
mtu, if it be given in this manner. 
n or lemon- juice, ſix drachms; — falt - 
> -wormwood half a drachm: mix, and add of ſim- 
ple cinnamon - water, an ounce and half ;- ſyrup 
of orange · peel one drachm; ſpirituous water of 
a drachm, or a drachm and half; make a 
draught, to be taken twice a-day y. 
hu infuſion of broom-aſhes is alſo beneficially br 9 
ed by phyſicians upon account of its diuretic-quality ; 
and if it be mixed with a little wine, it will often 
make a good common drink for the patient. 
Upon this occaſion, I cannot omit recording a ve- 
ry remarkable caſe of a lady of quality of my ac-- 


FINE This lady, when about fifty yours of 


K 2 age, 
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age, had a hard ſwelling in one ſide of the abdomen, 


which, without doubt, was one of the ovaries grown 
to a very large ſize; and its lymphatics burſting 
ſpued out their contents, and gradually formed an 


aſcites. Purgatives and diuretics of all forts were 


tried in vain. She was tapped three times, and ſoon 
filled up again. It happened at length, that a poor 
country woman came to ſee her, who, obſerving her 
in great pain from the tenſion of her belly, eaſily per- 
ſuaded her to take, every day, night and morning, a 
ſpoonful of whole muſtard-ſeed, and drink on it halt 

a pint of a decoction of green broom- tops. After 
three days taking this bitter potion in this manner, ſhe 
found herſelf vaſtly relieved; and her thirſt, -which 
was very troubleſome, was entirely appeaſed. I his 
medicine ſometimes gave her ſtools for two or three 
days ſucceſſively, and ſne made five or ſix pints of 
water at leaſt every day. She continued this courſe 
for twelve months, and was cured without any return 
of the diſeaſe, Wherefore Hippocrates wiſely adviſes 
phyſicians, to inquire even of the lower claſs of people, 
if they know any thing uſeful for the cure of diſeaſes *. 
It will perhaps ſeem an uncommon, and even dan- 
gerous practice, to order narcotics in this diſeaſe: but 
yet they are ſometimes ſo uſeful, that they may be 
placed among diuretics. For in caſe of great pain, 
they often promote a diſcharge of urine; which ef- 
fect they produce, in my opinion, purely by relaxing 
the fibres of the renal ducts, which are always con- 
ſtringed by 3 as _ er cer 1 


| markable caſe. 
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A certain robuſt, ſober, temperate man, of about 
forty years of age, was afflicted with an aſcites and 
tympany together. The diſeaſe was owing to a vio- 
lent blow, which he had received about ſix weeks 
before, in the right hypochondrium. The ſwelling 
of his belly daily increaſed, with very ſevere pain, 
great thirſt, and thick, high - coloured urine rendered 
in ſmall quantities. The moſt powerful diuretics, as 
Venice ſoap, lixivial ſalts, balſam of Gilead, nitre, 
and the like, were preſcribed by another phyſician of 
great experience and myſelf; but all in vain: and 
ſtrong cathartics made the diſeaſe grow worſe. He 


was ordered to be tapped, but his friends would not 


conſent, Wherefore, as his pain was now become 
intolerable, and there were no hopes of his life, I 
thought of anodynes, in order to procure him ſome 


eaſe, at leaſt, in his laſt moments. And accordingly 


1 ordered him the following night-draught. | 
Take of pepper-mint water, one ounce ; ; ſimple 
cinnamon- water, half an ounce ; ſpirituous cin- 
 . namon-water, two drachms; Thebaic tinc- 
ture, forty drops; ley of tartar, half a drachm ; 
ſyrup of marſh-mallows, one drachm ; mix. 
This - procured him moſt unexpected eaſe, and 


ſome ſleep, to which he had been long a ſtranger ; 


and he made that night, at different times, a quart 
of water at leaſt.” This ſudden change ſurpriſingly 


raiſed his ſpirits. And as the patient found, that, 


while his eaſe from pain laſted, he had conſiderable 


"diſcharges both by urine and ſtool ; but that he fill- 


ed up again, when the effect of the anodyne was o- 
Ver; the fame draught Was ordered to be repeated e- 


very 
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age, had a hard ſwelling in one ſide of the abdomen, 


which, without doubt, was one of the ovaries grown 
to a very large ſize; and its lymphatics burſting 
fpued out their contents, and gradually formed an 


_ _ aſcites,” Purgatives and diuretics of all forts were 


tried in vain. She was tapped three times, and ſoon 
filled up again. It happened at length, that a poor 
country- woman came to ſee her, who, obſerving her 
in great pain from the tenſion of her belly, eaſily per- 
ſuaded her to take, every day, night and morning, a 
ſpoonful of whole muſtard- ſeed, and drink on it half 

a pint of a decoction of green broom- tops. After 
three days taking this bitter potion in this manner, ſhe 
found herſelf vaſtly relieved ; and her thirſt, which 
was very troubleſome,” was entirely appeaſed. 'This 
medicine ſometimes gave her ſtools for two or three 
days ſucceſſively, and ſne made five or ſix pints of 
water at leaſt every day. She continued this courſe 
for twelve months, and was cured without any return 
of the diſeaſe, Wherefore Hippocrates wiſely adviſes 
phyſicians, to inquire even of the lower claſs of people, 
if they know any thing uſeful for the cure of diſeaſes *. 
It vill perhaps ſeem an uncommon, and even dan- 
gerous practice, to order narcotics in this diſeaſe: but 
yet they are ſometimes ſo uſeful, that they may be 
Placed among diuretics; For in caſe of great pain, 
they often promote à diſcharge of urine ;\ which ef- 
fect they produce, in my opinion, purely by relaxing 
the fibres of the renal ducts, which are always con- 
ſtringed by N as e e _ guar N 
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A certain robuſt, ſober, temperate man, of about 
forty years of age, was afflicted with an aſcites and 
tympany together. The diſeaſe was owing to a vio» 
lent blow, which he had received about ſix weeks 
before, in the right hypochondrium. The ſwelling 
of his belly daily increaſed, with very ſevere pain, 
great thirſt, and thick, high- coloured urine rendered 
in ſmall quantities. The moſt powerful diuretics, as 
Venice ſoap, lixivial ſalts, balſam of Gilead, nitre, 
and the like, were preſcribed by another phyſician of 
great experience and myſelf ;- but all in vain :; and 
{trong cathartics made the diſeaſe grow worſe. He 
was ordered to be tapped, but his friends would not 
conſent, Wherefore, as his pain was now become 
intolerable, and there were no hopes of his life, I 
thought of anodynes, in order to procure him ſome 


eaſe, at leaſt, in his laſt moments. And accordingly 


J ordered him the following night-draught. 
Take of pepper - mint water, one ounce; ſimple 
cinnamon- water, half an ounce; ſpirituous cin- 
namon- water, two drachms; Thebaic tinc- 
ture, forty drops; ley of tartar, half a drachm; 
ſyrup of marſh-mallows, one drachm ; mix. 
This procured him moſt unexpected eaſe, and 


ſome ſleep, to which he had been long a ſtranger ; 


and he made that night, at different times, a quart 
of water at leaſt, This ſudden change ſurpriſingly 


_ raiſed his ſpirits. And as the patient found, that, 


while his eaſe from pain laſted, he had conſiderable 
diſcharges both by urine and ſtool ; but that he fill- 
ed up again, when the effect of the anodyne was o- 
ver; the fame draught was ordered to be repeated e- 


very 
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very eight hours, and in a little time, it was thought 
ſufficient to give it but twice a- day. But, whereas 
his appetite was diminiſhed by the conſtant uſe of this 
medicine, he took, once or twice a - day, ſome ſpoon+ 
fuls of a chalybeate bitter infuſion; without neglect- 
ing the paregoric draught, whenever the pain returned. 
And this courſe was attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that, 
to complete the cure, he was ordered pills, compo- 
ſed of ſtorax pills one part; Peruvian bark two parts, 
made up with Chio-turpentine, to be taken twice a- 
der: whereby he perfectly recovered; 
Dr Willis * has given a caſe, quite ſimilar to this, 
to which I tefer the reader; as allo to what the 
learned Spon has publiſhed on the fame ſubject +, 
For the dropſy, to the cure of which by twenty 
bleedings he was an eye - witneſs, as well as that above 


deſcribed, may juſtly be ſuſpected to be owing to 


the preternatural heat ing —— of the de 
An viſcera. 9 1x Taff 10 8 
Having hitherto ter of 8 proper” to be 
taken in this diſeaſe, it may not be amiſs to ſay a 
word or two on a very different method of cure, 
which is, by abſtaining from all kinds of drink for a 
long time; for even this method has had its abettors 
among the faculty. But certainly, at is very difficult 
to be ſtrictly purſued, as the patient is generally ſub- 
ject to exceſſive thirſt; which if he be debarred from 
quenching, he ſuffers ſuch uneaſineſs, that poſſibly 
he may not think life worth purchaſing at ſo dear a 
rate. Nevertheleſs, I have known two perſons labour - 
ing under a very ſevere aſcitical dropſy, who had re- 


' * See Pharmaceat: rational. part, i. ſect. vii. cap. 1. 
+ Aphor. nov. ſect. v. aphor. 81, 
ſolution 
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ſolution and patience enough ſtrictly to practiſe this 
ſelf· denying method, and were both perfectly cured. 
And their way of aſſuaging their thirſt was, by 
waſhing their mouth and throat with the juice of ſour 
apples, or lemons, and now and then fwallowing 4 
very {mall quantity of it. 8 
But if the belly cannot be drained of: its wad! of 
water, either by inciſions made in the legs.” as propo- 
ſed in the anaſarca, or by any of the other helps a- 
bove mentioned; there will be a neceſſity of taking a 
ſhorter courſe of relieving the patient, I mean, by 
tapping. For this operation ſometimes preſerves, but 
ſeldom kills; and always conſiderably eaſes the pain 
occaſioned by the tenſion of the abdomen: beſides 
which, it has this great uſe, that it affords time and 
opportunity for adminiſtering proper medicines. 
I know, that phyſicians are often averſe to this 
operation, grounded chiefly on the follow¾ing realon. 
It is in vain; fay they, to let out the water, ſince the 
injured internal parts furniſh a new ſupply of it: 
moreover, if it be let out by parts at different times, 
the belly ſoon fills up again; but if it be diawn off all 
at once, tlie patient dies immediately. Now; molt 
certain it is, that when the bowels are mortified, the 
caſe is paſt all hopes; that letting out the water by 
parts is of no ſervice, and drawing it all off at once 
was commonly pernicious. Wherefore; in the year 
1705, I began to inveſtigate the cauſe of ſo great 
an evil, in order to guard againſt it; and, if am not 
miſtaken, it is as follows. By the long diſtenſion of 
the abdomen from the incloſed water, the diaphragm 
is thruſt up too high; the muſcles of the belly are 
aur mary the blood flows with greater freedom 
through 
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through the upper blood- veſſels, than through the 

lower; and in fine, the water by its preſſure occaſi- 

ons ſome new diſpoſition of the adjacent parts; whence, 

upon letting out all the water at once, the diaphragm 
immediately moves lower down, as in its natural ſtate 

it uſually does; the blood ruſhes with unuſual im- 
petuoſity into the lower or deſcending veſſels, and, by 

the removal of the preſſure, the fibres ſuddenly loſe 

the extenſion which they had acquired, and the heat 

which the incloſed water had given them: hence a- 

riſes a ſwooning; which returning often, and with 
increaſed violence, throws the patient into cold 

ſweats, and ſoon carries him off. Now, the beſt 

way of preventing this fatal conſequence ſeemed to 

be, ro preſs the belly hard with both hands, from 
the upper part downward, while the water was iſſu- 
= and after it was all come away, to POO? the 
belly tight with a bandage. 
1 reſolved to make the firſt trial of this 1 1 in 

the hoſpital ; and ſoon found a hydropic woman, who 

was a proper ſubject for my purpoſe. Wherefore ſhe 

was tapped, and as ſoon as the water began to iſſue 

from the puncture, I carefully laid my hands above 

the navel, one on each fide, and preſſed the belly 
downward ; and made the ſurgeon do the ſame thing 

below that part. But this I obſerved, that, if I took 
off my hands but for a ſingle moment, the patient | 
immediately fainted away, When all the water was | 
drawn off, a piece of flannel, dipped in ſpirit of wine, | 
was laid on the abdomen, and then a bandage was 
rolled tight all over it. To our great joy, the ex- 
periment ſucceeded according to our wiſhes, | The 
patient made water plentifully, her appetite returned, 
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ſhe ſoon gained ſtrength, and was perfectly cured 
without a relapſe. Of ſuch conſequence it is to have 
inveſtigated: the true cauſes of things. 

From that time, not only gur own, but alſo fo- 
reign phyſicians, have followed this method; and 
{ometimes, indeed, as it frequently happens in new 
experiments, with too much boldneſs. For, in caſes 
of diſeaſed livers, abſceſſes of the ſtomach, and bad 
habits of body, there is little or no reaſon to hope, 
that it will be attended with ſucceſs. Wherefore, 
ſome precautions are always neceſſary to be uſed be- 
fore attempting it; the moſt material of which are 
laid down by thole ingenious ſurgcons, Mr Chetel- 
den * and Mr Sharp, f. 

After all, I muſt confeſs, chat with What ben 
ſoever the phyſician diſcharges his duty, the dropſy 
often returns. , But, that notwithſtanding, a high vas 
lue ought to be ſet on this diſcovery, by means where- 
of I; have known many lives not only prolonged for 
ſeveral years, but made tolerably ealy, and ſometimes 
comfortable. Ot which truth I could produce many 
examples, bat ſhall content myſelf with the —_— 
One. 

A widow lady, + opulent eſtate ſerved to ren 
der her virtues more conſpicuous, fell into an aſcites, 
in the fifty-firſt year of her age. For this ſhe was 
tapped ; but as ſhe ſcoh filled up again, the opera- 
tion was repeated once a- month for the firſt year; 
and at each tapping, one with -another, there were 
drawn off forty-four pints of water. The next year 
ſhe was likewiſe. tapped every month, and the whole 


* Anatomy, of the human bady, book iii. chap. 10. 
+ A treati e on the operations of ſurgery, chap. 13. 
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quantity, being equally divided, made twelve pints 
each week. The third year the quantity of water be- 


gan to diminiſh, ſo that there were but twenty- four 


pints for every month; And in the fourth and fifth 
years, and ſeven months of the ſixth, in which time 
ſhe underwelit thirty tappings, each tapping amoumt- 
ed only to fixteen pints. After the laſt time, The 
began to grow weak and waſte away; and ſhe was 
ſened with almoſt a conſtant difficulty of breathing, 


as we obſerve in a dropfy of the breaſt, attended 
with frequent faintings; whereas before, through the 


whole courſe of the diſeaſe, in the intervals of tap- 
ping, ſhe was cheerful in converſation, uſed: exerciſe, 
and even diverted herſelf with dancing. © But now 
life" began to ſit heavy upon her, and | ſhe died at 
length, a very ealy death. Now. it is very ſurpri- 
fing; that a human body, in that ſpace of time, could 
farniſh ſuch a vaſt quantity of water, to wit, one 
thouſand nine hundred and twenty pints; and it is 
my opinion, that this water was firſt collected in the 
ovaries: - In fine; this good lady, for the information 
of poſterity, ordered by her will, that the following 
Engliſh infcr eee one be eee, on ys monu- 
ment. f een 


Si e 1 


f Here lies Dame Mazy Pace, . | 
_ Reliet of Sir GREGORY Pack, Baronet. 3 
be departed this life March iv. MDCCXXVILL., - 
3; the L VI year ler nn 
1 LXVIL months e was K I. XV L times, 
Had taten | AWAY, CCAL gallons, of. water, 
Without ever repining at her caſe, | | 
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pain becoming now intolerable, ſhe deſired me to 


Who was ſaid to have good ſucceſs in that operation, 
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And this monument is now to he chen in nn 
Fields. 1 00 

Equally remarkable, but happier in the event, is 
the caſe contained in the following account. A maid- 
en gentlewoman of ſcventeen years of age, obſerved, 
that her belly ſwelled gradually, and that ſhe made 
but little urine. She took various medicines, but ſtill 
grew worſe for a whole year; when her abdomen was 
as much diſtended as if ſhe had been far gone with 
child. At this juncture ſhe; married, in hopes that a 
huſband would prove her beſt phyſician, But it hap- 
pened quite otherwiſe; the dropſy went on increafing 
for three years, when it came to that height, that 
there was reaſon to fear her belly would burſt. Her 
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order her to be tapped by a ſurgeon of the hoſpital, 


in order to give her ſome eaſe at leaſt. Whereupon, 
as I did not care to be thought to Kill a patient, 
whom I. could not cure, I told her, that it could not 
be done in ſo emaciated a body without extreme dan- 
ger. However, the miſerable patient ſtill continuing 
to urge me with earneſt entreaties, not to abandon 
her to conſtant tortures and a lingering death, I grant- 
ed her requeſt; and at one tapping, managed in the 
manner above deſcribed, there were drawn off ſixty 
pints of clear water, quite free from any offenſive 
ſmell. From that time ſhe gathered ſtrength daily, 
the diſeaſe. never returned, and at the end of ten 
months ſhe was delivered of a luſty boy, and has ſince 
had ſeveral children. 

In fine, , a ſtrong argument for the 3 of this 
operation is, that it is much ſafer, under proper re- 

L 2 | ſtrictions, 
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ſtrictions, to let out the water, than to wait till it 
burſts the belly, and comes forth. For this caſe 
ſometimes happens; and is always attended with the 
utmoſt danger. However, I have ſeen one inſtance of a 
recovery from it, in a woman, to whom'T was called. 
Her belly was fo vaſtly ſtretched with water, that I 
pronounced the caſe incurable 3; becauſe the ſeemed 
not to have ſtrength enough to bear the proper eva - 
cuations : but I was miſtaken, For, in a few days, 
hearing that ſhe was till alive, I made her another 
viſit, and was much ſurpriſed on ſeeing two veſſels 


full of water, one containing twelve pints nearly, 


and the other ſix. The firft quantity came away in 
one day through a crack in the abdomen near the na- 
vel; and the ſecond iſſued the next day from ano- 
ther crack, which happened near the ſame place; thus 


nature wiſely divided her remedy, and allowed it two 


days to operate. As I now found the patient ex- 


ceſſively weak and faint, I ordered her nothing in- 


wardly but cordials ; but gave directions to foment 
the abdomen with ſpirit of wine; and withal made 
my prognoſtic that ſhe would ſoon die. But mitlie- 
ri, ne mortue quidem, vix credendum et; I vas miſ- 


taken a ſecond time; for I ſaw her ſome months af 


terwards, quite recovered; nor did ſhe ever relapſe 
as far as I could learn; and the cracks and burſtings 
of her belly united, without we other N — 
| that above mentioned. 

I doſe this long chapter with the hiſtory of a caſe, 
whereby it will appear, that nature ſometimes employs 
a very different method from that above deſcribed, 
to eaſe herſelf of her load. I attended a certain mer- 
chant ch an aſcitical RY with another phyſician 

of 
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of great experience; and after trying the uſual reme- 
dies to no purpoſe, we reſolved upon the paracenteſis, 
as the ultimate reſource. Accordingly the operation 
was performed, and about twenty pints of thin clear 
water were drawn off, In a few weeks his belly filled 
again, Whereupon, we agreed to meet the ſurgeon 
the next morning, in order to draw oft the water by a 
ſecond tapping, As ſoon as we came to the patient, 
he looked at us, and finiled ; faying, that he had no 
occaſion for any ſort of aſſiſtance; and ſtripping off 
the cloaths, he ſhewed his abdomen, which was ſoft 
and relaxed. At this we were vaſtly ſurpriſed, and 
having atked him if he had had any kind of evacua- 
tion in the night, he aſſured us that he had had none, 
either by ſtool, urine, or ſweat, more than uſual, 
Wherefore all the water muſt have been abſorbed by 
the glands and capillaries of the peritonzum and ad- 
jacent membranes. . But aiterwards this patient very 
imprudently committed himſelf to the care of a certain 
quack, who, to prevent a return of the diſeaſe, gave 
him very ſtrong cathartics, which ſo exhauſted him 
that he ſoon died conſumptive. Yet, upon diſſection, 
there was little or no water found in the abdomen. 

Anatomiſts have long fince diſcovered, that water 


is abſorbed from the belly into the circumjacent parts. 


For if a pint of warm water be injected, through a 
ſmall wound, into the abdomen of a live dog, and 
his abdomen be laid open a few hours afterwards, not 
a ſingle drop of the water will be found therein. 
Thus, as Hippocrates has juſtly obſerved, every part 
of the body, both outward and inward, is perſpira- 
ble *. But I refer the reader to the peruſal of what 
ENV g deve zg d vb oaua. Epidem. vi. 
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the learned Dr Abraham Kaav has publiſhed on this 
ſubject, Who demonſtrates, that the humours are ad- 
mitted into, and tranſude through all the nee 
e e both dn, Reah ang licknels *, 


derne 9 H A P. IX. 
of the diſeaſes af whe hver. 


the affections of this organ are for the moſt 


pert owing to the bile, which may be vitiated ſeveral 


ways. But the moſt common of all is the jaundice ; 
and as what authors have written on this diſtemper 
has not given me thorough ſatisfaction, I think pro- 
per to inquire with ſome care into its nature. 


SECTION I. 
The Jaundice, 


Ak bile. is a hind of 1 oa thas 1, 
mixture of oil, water, and ſalt, both vola- 
tile and fixed, ſeparated from the blood in the liver 


or various uſes of the animal body. And as the 
blood itſelf may be vitiated many ways, it is no won- 
der, that this humour is ſometimes rendered unfit for 


its offices. Now, it is often faulty by its lentor or 
viſcidity, and ſometimes alſo by its exceſſive thinneſs. 
In the firſt caſe, che ſecretory glands of the bile are 


In a book, intitled, Perſpiratio dicta fees 
per uaiverſum * anatomice 2 yden, 
238. | 
1 


obltructed, 
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obſtructed, and the ſmall quantity of it that is ſecre- 
ted ſtagnates in the hepatic ducts; whence the liver 
grows hard, and under its tunicle are formed whitiſh 
concretions, reſembling hard ſoap. But this diſeaſe 
ariſes, not only from the viſcidity of the bile, where - 


by it ſtops in its paſſage, but alſo from its want of 


due conſiſtence. For here the volatile fatt, which is 
one of the compounding principles of the bike; over-a- 
bounds; whence the bile becomes too thin, hot, and 
itritating to the inteſtines. In the former caſe, the 
body is too coſtive, and the faces are hard, and of a 
clay colour; in the latter a diarrhoea, attended with 
a fever and thin yellow ſtools, conſtantly: teaſes the 
patient. Perſons who ſpend their lives in'a ſedentary 
manner, without proper exerciſe, are moſt liable to 
the former ; becauſe the oily part of the bile grows 
too thick and viſcid for want of a due proportion of 
ſalt: and thoſe who render their faculties uſcleſs, by 
too high feeding and drinking ſpirituous liquors, are 
generally moſt expoſed to the latter. 

But there is another ſpecies of vnde, wks to 
a very different cauſe from thoſe above deſcribed; and 
that is, to nervous ſpaſms; when the ſuhtile, elaſtic 


fliid of the nerves, by becoming too acrid and irrita- 


ting, conſtringes the bile · ducts to a degree of hinder- 


ing its paſſage through! the liver; and conſequently, 


it muſt remain in the blood, and thence be thrown 
on the different parts of the body. That ſomething 


of this fame kind follows upon violent colie pains, 
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another ſort of conſtriction, occaſioned by the ſchirro- | 


ſity of the abdominal glands; in which caſe,” though 


the liver and gall- bladder be loaded with bile, yet no 


part of it can paſs into the inteſtines; of Which I. 
formerly ſaw a remarkable inſtance in the hoſpital. It 
was in a working man of forty-two years of age, 
vcho, five months after recovering from an acute fe- 
ver, Was ſeized with an inſlammation in the right hy- 
pochondrium; of which when he was frelieved, he 
fell into an obſtinate jaundice, with coſſiveneſs and 


clayey ſtools, and died in a ſhort time. Upon open- 


ing the abdomen, we found four pounds of pure 
blood, in appearance at leaſt, floating in it. We 
wondered whence this blood proceeded, but ſoon ob- 
ſerved. ſome little membranes, which ſeemed to be 
the pieces of a burſted lack. ; and the omentum Was 
mortißed in this place. 1 pancreas was not only 
ſchirrous, but alſo cancerons; for, upon cutting into 
it, there; flew. out into the ſurgeon's face ſome drops 
of ſeroſity of ſo aerid and corroſive a nature, that 
they burnt, the {kin like oil of vitriol. The ſpleen 
was ſchirrous likewiſe. The gall · bladder was very 
large, and full of bile; not yellow, but of a dark 
green, and too viſcid. There was no ſchirroſity in 
the liver; but in what part ſoever it was cut, the 
ſame ſort of bile iſſued. in fine, we obſerved, that 
every part of the body, ,membranes, fat, glands, nay, 


| he very. ſubſtance of the ribs, was of a yellow hue, 
except the muſcular fibres alone, which were not in 


the leaſt ringed... Upon preſſing, the gal- bladder with. 
the fingers, we could not force one drop of bile into 


the inteſtines ; for at the umon of the hepatic: duct 
with the cyſtic, the paſſage. was ſo vaſtly. Ntraitened, | 


16759 that 
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that it would not admit a ſtyle. And my reaſon for 
relating this caſe is, to make appear, from how many 
different cauſes, and ſome of theſe fatal, this diſeaſe 
may ariſe, 

A diſeaſe attended with ſuch a variety of circum- 
ſtances, requires different methods of cure. In caſe 
of coſtiveneſs with aſn- coloured or whitiſh ſtools, 
ſaponaceous medicines both alone, and joined with 
rhubarb, are neceſſary. When the belly is too looſe, 
the looſeneſs is rather to be moderated than ſtopped ; 
which is beſt done by rhubarb with the admixture of 
an anodyne. But paregorics are never more proper in 
this diſeaſe, than in thoſe caſes which we have faid 
to be owing to a conſtriction of the biliary ducts by 
nervous ſpaſms. But in every kind of jaundice, at- 
tended with actual inflammation, blood is to be 
drawn ; and, generally ſpeaking, a vomit is to be g- 
ven 

This inflammation frequently e and turns 
to a vomica ; from which if pure white matter iſſues, 
it is a promiſing ſign ; becauſe the evil lies in the 
tunicle or outward membrane, But if the whole 
ſubſtance of the liver is conſumed by it, the patient 
labours under a flow fever and great anxiety for a 
good while, and then dies. This' cruel diſcaſe is very 
frequent in the Eaſt Indies, as I have been aſſured by 


travellers ; and i is ſometimes cured by applying a cau- 


ſtic to the part, and letting out the humour. But 


the ulcer mult be kept open a conſiderable. time, as 


in the caſe of iſſues. This diſeaſe is taken notice of 
by the learned Bontius, who gives a method of cure 
not much unlike that above deſcribed *, And Celſus 


» See Hit. nat. et mecic, Ind. Orient. hb. ii. cap. 8. 
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obſerves, that the ſame method was damen en 
1 ſome phyſicians, . 
Laſtly, tor correcting the bile itſelf, Sn is 
more uſeful than the following draught. © 
Take of lemon: juice, ſix drachms; of alt of a 
rt half a drachm; of ſimple cinna- | 
on- water, one ounce; of CES ts 
tie one ſcruple ; N 
And it will be of ſervice, likewiſe i in — of a looks 
nels, if its, ivritating quality be duly checked by opi- 
ates, Upon, the fame principle Mynſficht's elixir of 
Vitriol, e Bath or 1 Water, is a * good. 
MERE by | 
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xx HE + Giabetes i is an 8 diſcharge of urine, 
ok the taſte, ſmell, and colour of honey; ;, 
and that it is not a diſeaſe of the kidneys, as has been 

generally thought, but of the liver, I think 1 have 

proved elſewhere beyond contradiction +, I ſhall 

here avoid a repetition of what T then faid on that 

head; and Thall only add one medicine more, Viz, a- 

lümiated whey, which is made thus: | 
* ake four pints of milk, boil it a little, "and turn 
it with three drachms of alum. | 

If four '6unces of this be taken three times N q 
leaſt, * it wi contribute muten towards ſtopping chat MN 

flu. * | a: 
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Now, if it be aſked, whence can fo great a quan- 
tity of water be ſupplied, as is diſcharged in this diſ- 
temper ? my anſwer is, that we find by eaſy expe- 
riments, that certain bodies ſometimes attract, and 
imbibe the watery particles floating in the air; where- 
by they are more or leſs increaſed in bulk and weight. 
Thus the falt of tartar, expoſed to moiſt air, increa- 
ſes ſo prodigiouſly, that a ſingle pound of it duly cal- 
cined ſwells to ten pounds weight. Therefore why 
may we not fay, that ſome of the vapours of the am- 
bient air enter into the human body, when properly 
diſpoſed to receive them; and theſe, being added to 
the ſcroſities, which are to be conveyed to the kid- 
neys, and there ſecreted, increaſe” their quantity? 
Upon which account, as cold and moiſt air is very 
improper for perſons in this diſtemper; ſo they ought, 
if practicable, to go into a warm and dry climate. 

In fine, in order to account for the infrequency of 


this diſeaſe among the ancients, which was ſuch, that 


Galen fays he ſaw it but twice only “; I am of o- 
pinion, that this proceeded from their Wanner of li- 
ving, fo very different from ours. For I have ſald, 
what this difcaſe moſt frequently happens to thoſe, 
who, without due exerciſe, indulge themſelves in 
drinking vinous liquors ; and then quench their thirſt 
ariſing from theſe, by too great a quantity of ſuch 
as are cooling. "Whereas, the anclents, though per- 
haps too much addicted to wine, were yet more pru- 
dent in this particular; for, after a debauch, they 
teturned to tetnptratice by degrees; cooling their bo- 
dics gradually, and quenching their thirſt with warm 
drinks, or ſuch at leaſt as were not actually cold. 


* De fods Affectis, lib. vi. f 
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0 H A P. N. 
21 Ot the diſeaſes of the kidneys and bladder. 


Efore l proceed to the: cure of the diſeaſes of 
B the kidneys and bladder, it will be proper to 
premiſe a few things concerning theſe diſeaſes, the 
nature of which does not ſeem to have been explain- 
ed by medical writers with ſufficient perſpicuity ; 
though the hangs of this Pan is "ey" material 
for the cure. 

I well remember, — have — — it upon an- 
other occaſion *, that the, diſſection of a boy about 
five years old, __ died of ſevere nephritic pains, 
at which I aſſiſted many years ſince, . afforded me an 
opportunity of obſerving the various degrees by which 
the human calculus had acquired the hardneſs f 
ſtone, For the kidneys and ureters were quite ſtuff- 
ed with a calculous matter; and it was very inſtructive, 
to {ce the different degrees of concretion in the ſeve- 
ral parts of it, from a clcar limpid water to a milky 
liquor, which ſhot into ſlender branchy cryſtals; and 
theie coaleſcing became a hard friable ſubſtance. 
Hlelmont, well verſed in chemical experiments, 
fays +, (and I think not without reaſon), that the mat- 
ter of the calculus is a certain tartar formed in the 
kidneys by, a preternatural coagulation. For this o- 
pinion ſeems to be confirmed by the analyſis of the 
ſtone made by fire, and compared with that of tartar 
from KRheniſn wine. This experiment was pe by 


Influence of the ſun and moon, vol. 1. p. 195. 
All 7 See W A: paradoxum numero criticum. 
the 
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the ingenious Dr Stephen Hales *, who found in tar- 
tar of Rheniſh wine, that the third part of the whole 
maſs is an elaſtic air; and that above half the calculus 
conſiſted of the fame fort of air; which proportion 
of air he could never find in any other bodies. 

Therefore, may we not conjecture with probabili- 
ty, that the proximate cauſe of this diſeaſe is tarta- 
rous ſalts conveyed out of the blood into the ſmall 
ducts of: the kidneys ? For it is the nature of theſe 
falts to contain and impriſon a conſiderable quantity 

of that ſubtile matter, which the illuſtrious Newton 
has ſhewn, beſides its other properties, to be the 
cauſe of the coheſion of bodies + Thus the calcn- 
lus is a ſubſtance compoſed of earth, and a very large 
ſhare of air, concreted in the renal ducts; and either 
remains therein, or drops down into the urinary blad- 
der. Upon the whole, I have been the more parti- 
cular on this head, in order to ſhew the ſeveral ways 
of treating this diſtemper. 

And firſt, to prevent thoſe falts from ſhooting in- 
to cryſtals, lixivial ſalts ſeem to be extremely proper. 
Next, to keep the cryſtals from coaleſcing into a cal- 

culous ſubſtance, oily medicines are very efficacious. 
And this rule ought always to take place with regard 
to diet as well as medicines. 

But when calculous concretions are actually formed 

in the kidneys, and are to be brought away by the u- 
reters, the caſe requires very prudent management. 
aa Ita is a very common error in practice to give ſtrong, 
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forcing diuretics, with an imaginary view of driving, 
out the gravel with the urine : whereas, this inten- 
tion is anſwered with greater ſafety, in moſt caſes, by 
relaxing and lubricating medicines ; eſpecially if, in 


caſe of violent pain, bleeding be peil and ano- 


dynes interſperſed. For a ſtone is never forced out, 
while che patient is in great torture; though, when 
the pain ceaſes, it ſometimes comes away unexpected. 
ly, and almoſt of its own accord, with the urine, And 
the reaſon of this is, that pain conſtringes the fibres 
of the parts, which reſume their natural ſtate, and 
perform their functions properly, when the trouble- 
ſome ſenſation is over. Wherefore, three or four 
grains of opium, diſſolved in five or ſix ounces of the 
common decoction, may be given by way of clyſter, 
Which will greatly relieve the pain, and ſometimes 
procure greater advantages. However, there are 
conjectures, after the pain is abated, when power- 
ful diuretics may be adminiſtered; but with this pre- 
caution, that as ſoon as they have tad their effect, 
they are no longer to be continued. 2 

All this time the body ſhould be clellunity kept 
open; wherefore,” in caſe” of coſtiveneſs, it will be 
expedient to give a turpentine clyſter, and ſometimes 
to purge gently with infuſion of ſena and manna ; 
but ſtrong cathartics are to be avoided.” 

Of the lubricating medicines above mentioned the 


chief are, oil of ſweet almonds, ' ſyrup of marſh-mal- 


lows, emulſions made with almonds, and the like ; 
to which may be added, the uſe of the warm bath: 


but among the powetful diuretics, turpentine and ſoap 


are the beſt. 
Such is the courſe to be purſued in the paroxyſin of 
the 


EEE 
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the diſeaſe. But out of it, the patient ſhould uſe 
bodily exerciſe, eſpecially riding every day, but ſo as 
not to fatigue: his food ſhould be mild,  aad, of eaſy 
digeſtion; and his drink either ſmall wine and water, 
or new ſoft ale, which will be rendered better aud 


wholeſomer, if ground-ivy leaves be infuſed in it, while 


it is working. Mead is likewiſe a proper drink; for 
honey is an excellent diuretic, A ſpoonful alſo, of 
honey in a glaſs or two of the infuſion of marſh-mal - 
lows roots is an admirable cleanſer of the kidneys, if 
uſed for a ps, The wines ought to b the 
ſofteſt and ſmootheſt that can be had, and the light- 
eſt; cleareſt river or running water is preferable to 
all other. For, as Pliny fays, “ thole ſprings are 
particularly condemned, the waters of which line 
* the veſſels in which they are boiled with thick 
4 cruſts Was 

But particular ©: care ſhould. be taken, not to put the 
patient into a courſe of powerful diuretics, with a view 


of preventing the gravel from concreting in the kid- 


neys: becauſe, whatever great things may be ſaid of 
this. fort of medicines: by ignorant -pretenders, they 
certainly injure the parts by their heat and acrimony. 
Nor can I avoid obſerving, though I am extremely 
ſorry for the occaſion, that ſome gentlemen of the fa- 
culty a few. years ſince ated: a part much beneath 
their character, firſt, in ſuffering themſelves: to be im- 
poſed on, and then, in encouraging the legillature to 
purchaſe an old woman's medicine at an exorbitant 
price; by youching, that it was capable of breaking, 
the'ſtone in the bladder, and bringing away the frag- 
ments with the urine, This medicine! is a compoſition 
* Nat. bift. lib, xxxi, cap. 3. 
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of ſoap and lime made of different ſhells, which" eve: 

ry. body knows to be highly cauſtic.” And while the 
ſcheme was carrying on; ſome ſtones cut out of the 
bladders of patients, who had uſed the medicine, were 
very induſtriouſly handed about, as a teſtimony of its 
lithontriptic quality ; becauſe theſe ſtones had inequa- 
lities and holes here and there in their ſurface, which. 
were aſſerted to be eroſions made by the medicine. 
But thoſe gentlemen ought to have known, that 
ſtones are ſometimes naturally formed in the bladder 
with ſuch - inequalities and pits on their ſurface, as 
may be miſtaken for real eroſions : ſeveral examples 
of which have fallen under my own obſervation. 80 
great is nature's variety in forming calculous concre- 
tions. But, upon this ſubject, I refer the reader to 
a very uſeful book, publiſhed ſome years ſince by a 


{ſkilful anatomiſt and phyſician; in which both the | 


miſchiefs done by this medicine, and the artifices em- 


ployed to bring it into vogue, are ſet in a clear | 


light *, 


ed on this new medicine, as it was then called; it is 
no way ſtrange, that our legiſlature ſhould defire to 
purchaſe the manner of making it at almoſt any price, 


in order to publiſh it for the benefit of the common- 
wealth. And indeed, the purchaſe redounds as much 
to their honour, as it does to the diſcredit of their 


adviſers ; who ought to have known, that things en- 


dued with ſuch a corroſive quality, as to be able to 
diſſolve the ſtone, could not lodge in the bladder, 


without injuring that organ. Upon the whole, that 


* Parſons' $ deſcription of the buman urinary bladder, 
ST; 


compoſition, 


Now, whereas ſuch vaſt encomiums were beſtow- 
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compoſition, under due management, may be of ſome 
ſervice in expelling gravel by the urinary paſlages ; 
but it will never be able to break calculi of the hard- 
neſs of ſtone : and | beſides, its long continued uſe 
muſt be attended with great danger, for the reaſons 
above given. And as for its ſubſtitute, the ſoap-leys, 
though it be a medicine of a more commodious form 
for taking; yet it will not prove much fafer in its 
. for the ſame reaſons. 

Nevertheleſs, as nothing ought to be Aſeuiſed, x no 
e concealed; in a matter of ſuch moment; I think 
proper to take notice of what the learned Dr Robert 
Whytt of Edinburgh found by experiments relating 
to the preſent inquiry . For that gentleman, after 
ſeriouſly conſidering the inconveniencies, and ſome- 
times the miſchiets alſo, of this celebrated ſpecific, re- 
folyed to omit the ſoap, and try what virtues lime- 

water might have in diſſolving the calculus. His firſt 
experiments were made on ſeveral fragments of calcu- 
li with lime-water from common quick-lime ; and af- 
terwards reſolving to try the power of . 
he repeated them with lime - water, made with oyſter- 
ſhells and cockle-ſhells well calcined, by pouring ſe- 
ven or eight pints of water on one pound of the freſh- 
calcined ſhells. The experiments ſucceeded with both 
ſorts; but he ſoon found, that the oyſter and cockle 
| ſhell lime - water poſſeſſed a much greater power 
of diſſolving the calculus than that of ſtone- lime. 
Then he propoſes the method of drinking the ſhell- 
lime - water, the quantity of which may amount gra- 
dually co four pints every day for adults, and for 


Medical eſſays, Edinburgh, vol. v. ellay 69. 
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children leſs in proportion; and he concludes with 
inſtances of the happy effects of this methol. 
- His whole diſſertation is very well worth the per- 
uſal. And I have given this ſhort account of his 
method with the greater pleafure;” becauſe an eminent 
phyſician here in London lately aſſured me, that he 
Cured: a certain merchant, who was grievoully afflict- 
ed with the ſtone, by this very method: whereby he 
diſcharged by urine a great number of -ſinall pieces; 
{ome like the coats, others like ſmall naclet of ſtones. 
But it is never to be expected, as'T have ſaid above, 
that ſtones, which have acquired a degree of hardneſs 
little inferior to flint, can be broken or FLEE by 
wy medicine whatſoever © | offs en 
Therefore I heartily congratulate wh! bow es 
upon the {kill and dexterity of our ſurgeons, Who have 
invented a new Way of cutting for the ſtone with 
greater ſafety and diſpatch . For now, not only 


children and youths, but alſo perſons advanced in 


years; may ſubmit to this operation without great 
danger: and in cafe the ſtone prove too big to be 
extracted without tearing the neck of the bladder, it 
is now no longer neceſſary” to ſplit the ſtone {before 
the extraction); the invention of which is aſcribed to 
Ammonius, a Greek phyſician, who I 1 285 Was 
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C. MA 
Of the diſcaſes of the eyes. 


LEE diſeaſes of the eyes have been treated of by 
medical writers with ſuch care, that I think 
it almoſt unneceſſary to ſay any thing here concerning 
them. Among the ancients Celius * in particular, 
and among the moderns Plempius +, have moſt accu- 
rately enumerated and diſtinguiſhed them, The for- 
mer indeed was poſſeſſed of the works of the Greek 
phyſicians and ſurgeons, which are not come down 
to us, and out of which he ſelected ſeveral very good 
medicines with great judgment; and the latter has 
made uſe of all the modern diſcoveries, to improve 
the practical part. To theſe two authors I would 
add a book, compoſed by two eminent mathemati- 
cians; in which every thing relating to viſion is ex- 
plained with great perſpicuity f. And Dr Porter- 
field's diſſertations. on this ſubje&t | are extremely 
worthy of a ſerious peruſal, 

i: Wherefore I ſhall, content myſelf with making a 
— remarks on ſome very conſiderable diſeaſes of the 
eyes, the nature of which has not been ſufficiently un- 
e ack the OT of practitioners, 


* Lib. vi. cap. 64 | w. Ophthalmographia, Lovan. 
1659. 1A complete ſytkem of optics, by Robert 
Smith, LL. P. with an eflay upon diſtin and indiſtinct 
viſion, by James Jurin, M. D. Cambridge, 1738. 
I See Medieal Effays, publiſhed at 8 vol. ii. 
pag. 160. ee Pag. a | dec 
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2 K C. eO N. I. 
0 the Gutta Serena. | 


Hat ras named apavenri, and hs Latin 
VUriters of the lower ages expreſſed by the 
barbarous word Gutta Serena, is a very ſevere diſeaſe, 
and of very difficult cure. It proceeds from various 
cauſes, of which the moſt common is an obſtruction 
gradually formed in the arteries of the retina by a ſi - 
zy blood. For the conſequence of this obſtruction 
is, that the rays of light which ſhould depi& the ima- 
ges of objects on the bottom of the eye, falling on 
theſe dilated blood · veſſels, produce no effe& ; whence 
the ſight is either diminiſhed, or entirely loſt, accord- 
ing to the degree of the obſtruction. Again, this diſ- 
eaſe is ſometimes owing to a palſy of the nerves of 
this ſame membrane; as it in ſome meaſure deſtroys 
their ſenſibility; whereby the impulſe of the corpuſ- 
cles of light on them is not ſufficient to make them 
tranſmit objects to the brain. In fine, I have obſer 
ved, that this ſpecies of blindneſs is alſo: occaſioned by 
a preſſure. on the optic nerves, either by the extrava- 
fation of a glutinous humour, or by a hard tumour 
formed upon the place, where they paſs from theit: 
thalami into the eyes; whereby the paſſage of the a- 
nimal ſpirits to the brain is totally intercepte. 
So many are the accidents incident to the eye even 
in one diſeaſe. | Let us now conſider hov / to preſerve. 


this organ, which has ſo my a ſhare in making | 


_ uſeful and agreeable. 3+ 
And firſt, we oughit to —— how. to Aiſtinguifh 
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Wherefore a gradual dilatation of the pupil is a 
ſign of an obſtruction in the blood-veflels by a ſizy 
blood. For this dilatation is the work of nature, in 
order that the detriment which the ſight ſuffers by 


many of the rays of light falling on the ſmall arteries, 


inſtead of the nervous fibrille, may be compenſated 
by taking in a greater number of theſe rays. © Hence 
the palſy of the nerves, with which they are frequent- 
ly ſtruck at once, ſeldom or never occaſions this di- 
latation. But the preſſure on the optic nerve, either 
by an extravaſated humour, or a tumour gradually 
increaſing, is attended with a wider ar np * the a- 
foreſaiĩd reaſon. * 

Upon this principle it is, n the ſecond and third 
ſpecies of the gutta ſerena may be deemed incurable. 
For what medicine can be adequate to the removal of 
a ſadden relaxation of the-nerves, or of a load of ex- 
travaſated humours, or a tumour formed within the 
ſcull, which are rendered inacceſlible by their very ſi- 
tuation ? Wherefore it is only the firſt ſpecies of this 
blindneſs that is curable. Unleſs there may perhaps 
be ſome faint hopes of relieving that ſort, which pro- 
ceeds from a palſy of the retina, by antiparalytic me- 
dicines; of which the principal are aromatics, 7 
man and the fœtid gums. | 

But it is time to come to the cure, which, in ge- 
| 5 conſiſts in removing the obſtruction of the veſ- 
ſels; and correcting the lentor of the blood. Where- 
fore, firſt of all, blood is to be drawn both from the 
arm and the jugular, and-to be repeated according to 
the degree of the diſcaſe. And it will be of uſe to 
apply cuppitig-glaſſes, with deep ſcarifications under 
the occiput, in order to let out blood this way from 
n, the 
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the lateral ſinuſes. of the brain. Then it will be ne- 
ceſſary to give cathartics, eſpecially ſuch as purge grois 
humours. But as nothing is found more powerful 
than quickſilver for inciding and expelling groſs and 
viſcid humours, it will be very proper to join calomel 
to other cathartics; mere Bke.ithy Mel. as 
a few; hours after it, ſome gentle purgatiye. 
And this. method often ſucceeds,,, when the ſtale 
1s s begiuning or recent; but if it be of ſome ſtanding, 
it requires a more powerful treatment, that is, a 
plentiful ſalivation, raiſed by mercurials taken inward- 
y in ſmall quantities, and at ſhort intervals. For 
mercury, by its extraordinary weight and diviſibility 
into extremely minute globules; penetrates into the in- 
molt receſſes of the body, {cours the glands and veſſels, 
and carries off che ſordes by the moſt convenient outlets. 
I wade the firſt trial of this courſe on poor pa- 


tients in the hoſpital, when I was a young practition - 


er, and -afterwards on others, who thereby recovered 
their ſight; for which I was complimented by the 
Phyſicians, Who till then had looked on the diſeaſe 
as iucufable, eſpecially if confirmed by time. Now, 
the motive which determined me to try the effect of 
this courſe, Was, that I had found, by the laws of 
optics, that certain corpuſcles, floating in the aqueous 
humour of the eye, could not be the cauſe of this 
diſcaſe, acco ding to the common opinion becauſe they 
muſt be too near the bottom of the eye to be able to 
depict their image there. Whereſore there was a ne- 
ceſſity of ſeeking ſome. other cauſe; and Whether ; I 
have ſound the true one, is entirely ſubmitted to ma- 
thematicians, For my part, I cannot help thinking, 
that! this) invention is a remarkable in ſtance of the 
971 great 
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HE" cataract, by the Greeks 00 9 
by the ancient Latins ſifuſio, and by the mo- 
bm catarafta, is an opacity of the cryſtalline hu- 
mour, which from tranſparent is generally" changed 
to a greyiſh colour; whereby the paſſage of the rays 
of light to the bottom of the eye is intercepted. / 
* Phyſicians in all former ages were of opinion, 
that this ſpecies of blindneſs was owing to a mem- 
brane preternaturally growing before the cryſtalline 
humour, and covering its anterior ſurface in the man- 
ner of a veil; and that the fight was reſtored by de- 
preſſing this membrane with a needle. But the erro- 
neouſneſs of this opinion has been at length diſcovered 
and demonſtrated in this century. For in the diſſec- 
tion of eyes, both of perſons who had been afflicted 
with cataracts, and had never been couched'; and of 
others on whom the operation had been performed 
with ſucceſs; there was not the leaſt appearance of a 
membrane, but the drineſs, hardneſs, and opacity of 
the cryſtalline humour or lens was II to be the 
r deu, eie | Nuo Datum 
However, I muſt not omit akiniz notice, that areal 
een has been ſometimes found, though tlie caſe 
en threads an inſtance of which has been larcly 


* See Antoine Maitre—Jan, traits des ah wy de 
Y. Troyes, 1707. f Sec hiftoire & memoires de 
Pachbemie royale des ſciences. Paris, 1708. 
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ſbewn me by our excellent anatomiſt Dr Thomas Law. 
rence, in an elegant preparation of a child's: eye in- 
jetted by him; in which there plainly appeared a 
membranous expanſion that coveted the pupil, and had 
its blood-veſſels filled with the injection. And hence L 
draw this general inference, that although it be very 
certain, that, in moſt caſes of this diſeaſe; it is the cry- 
ſtalline humour that is removed out of its place by 
the operation; yet it may ſometimes happen, that the 
needle depreſſes a membrane which by ſome accident 
was grown hard and opake. | 

Upon the whole, the hand of a Acilful Gris] is the 
only remedy in this diſorder. But the operator ought 


to wait for a certain degree of ripeneſs of the cataract, 


and give attention to other circumſtances; in order 
to determine the time of performing the operation 
n en and a proſpect of Ou 
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27 the Albugo. 


NE * or white ſpeck in the ah is is Iike- 

wiſe a troubleſome diſeaſe, which is more or 
Jef offenſive to the ſight, according to the greater or 
leſſer portion of the tranſparent part of the cornea 


affected by it; For ſometimes it fixes on the exterior 


ſurface only of this membrane, ſometimes on the in- 


terior; and tolnctinies; in ine, it runs more or leſs 


1 13 7 


It is moſt commonly rg eaten of. inflamma- 


tions, by the extravaſation of humours between the 


membranes 5 this tunicle; and rs, in the 
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ſmall-pox, by the ſuppuration of puſtules upon this 
I have made uſe of two methods of cure for this 
diſorder of the ſight; the one in the outward ſort, 
the other in the inward; In the former _ [ or- 
dered the following powder. 
Take of common glaſs any quantity, Pound it in 
a mortar into a very fine powder : then add an 
equal quantity of white ſugar- candy, and levi- 
gate the mixture on a marble with great labour, 
till it becomes quite impalpable. | 
A little of this powder, put into the eye with a 
quill every day, gradually abſterges, and wears off 
the ſpot by its inciding quality. The other method 
above mentioned of removing this ſpeck, is, to order 
a dexterous ſurgeon to pare it cautiouſly every day 
with a knife; for this tunicle is compoſed of ſeveral 
lamellz, one over another, and has thickneſs enough 
to bear paring off ſome of its parts. I have ſeen ſeve- 
ral inſtances of cures by the eye-powder ; but the pa- 
ring off the cornea has not ſucceeded with me above 
once or twice. However, it is better to try a be 
ful remedy than none. 


14114 


3 The force of odours. 
I nave hardly any thing of great moment to pro- 


poſe concerning the reſt of the ſenſes 3 except a few 
hints relating to the organ of ſmelling. For as daily 


experience convinces us of the great power of ſcents, 
both to do harm and good; I think it 1 
to give ſome ſhort remarks on them. 
And firſt, their miſchievous effects in communica- 
Vor, III. O ting 
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ting contagious diſcaſes are ſufficiently manifeſt, For 

it is molt certain, that the ſubtile efluvia which iſſue 
from an infected body, being taken in with the 
breath, do infedt a ſound habit. Moreover, every 
body is ſenſible at one time or other, that from this 
cauſe proceed headachs, and ſickneſſes at ſtomach by 
the acquired ill: quality of the ſpittle. But, on the o- 
ther hand, nothing is more notorious than the great 
energy of odoriferous things in repairing our ſtrength, 
And this is effected, either by the animal ſpirits being 
rouſed out of a ſtate of oppteſſion, or by being re- 
freſhed and tecruited hy ſuch things as emit particles, 
that are friendly and agrecable to nature, applied to 
the noſe, For effluvia of this kind are, as it were, 
2 food for the animal-ſpirits. 

No, of all the odoriferous bodies hitherto, * way 
the molt powerful ate ſpirits and volatile falts extract- 
ed by fire from animal ſubſtances; and next 40 theſe 
are thoſe animal glands diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
.caſtor, muſk, and civet. But there may perhaps be 
juſt cauſe to admlre, that theſe bodies do not equal ly 
agree with all conſtitntions, For many are wonder- 

fully refreſhed by muſk and civet; whereas, we ſee 
others who are more or leſs overpowered, even to a 
degree of ſickneſs and fainting, by the ſcents of theſe 
ſame perfumes ; and yet are refrethed and revived by 
caſtor and-ala-tetida. , This, difference deems, in my 
Opinion, to ariſe from a different habit of the nervous 
fluid in different perſons; and nature generally points 
out, which of this claſs of bodies will be beneficial, 
and which hurtful to each individual. Nor have 1 
the leaſt doubt, but that a ſenſe of the efficacy of 
e, . to the mind by the ſluid of 


the 
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the nerves. And ſuch is the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
the ſupreme Creator in the conſtruction of our frame, 
that he has made thoſe things pleaſant to the ſenſes, 

which are proper for the preſervation of life, or ne- 
ceflary for the propagation of the ſpecies. Nevertheleſs, 
moderation is to be conſtantly obſerved in all theſe 
things, to prevent the allurements of pleaſure from 
hurrying us into exceſſes, which may prove prejudicial 
bots to "thy ſon] a0 body. 


g 0 H AP, 20 
of the GOUT. 


Pu gout is moſt commonly a diſeaſe of chte 
ho have too much indulged themſelves in high 
living ; ; in which nature endeavours to 'throw the 
foad of noxious matter out of the body upon the 
joints. Thus this diſorder is rather to be deemed a 
criſis of the diſeaſe, than the diſcafe itſelf: and, in 
this view, great care and prudence are required to 
facilitate nature's attempt in producing the effect. 
Wherefore, the pain is by no means to be mitigated 
by external remedies of any kind whatſoever. For, 
by attempting this, the gouty humour may be thrown 
back upon the vital organs in an inſtant, and the pa- 
tient's life put into imminent danger; which ſeems 
to afford a remarkable proof, that this vidlent com- 
motion in the body is owing to a very ſubtile and 
active ſtuid, and ſuch is the nervous juice. But in 
caſe this fiery humour Mould happen to remove from 
the limb iato the body, all poſſible means ought to 
be uſed, to make it return on the part. And this is 
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to be done by bs ; the warmer cathartics 
which are not violent in their operation; alexiphar- 
macs; and above all, by epiſpaſtics laid on the limbs, 
with regard always had to the place affected. For no- 
thing is more deſirable, than that the evil ſhould fix 
for ſeveral days on thoſe parts of the extremities of 
the body, which it has firſt taken poſſeſſion of; be- 
cauſe, when it once returus into the habit, it is with 
great difficulty driven out again: ſo that, perhaps, it 
may be juſtly ſaid, that the gout is the only cure — 
the gout. 

The ſeat of this diſeaſe is in the ligaments of the 
joints, the tendons of the muſcles ſubſervient to their 
motions, and the membranes ſurrounding the bones. 
And when the acrimonious humour has fallen on theſe 
parts, it irritates and frets them : hence ariſes an in- 
flammation, and a painful tumour is formed by the 
oozing of the thinneſt part of the juices out of the 
minuteſt ramifications of the arteries and nerves. For 
nature makes uſe of pain as an inſtrument ; and the 
ſharper it is, the more ſpeedily and ſafely ſhe finiſhes 
her work. Sometimes, indeed, ſhe does. it lowly, 
as if ſhe neglected her duty; ; and in ſome habits of 
body ſhe protracts the torture a longer time than u- 
ſual, as if her intention was to divide her medicine. 
But when the tumour ſubſides, part of the extravaſa- 
ted humour, which could not perſpire through the 
pores of the ſkin, (and there is but a ſmall portion of 
a indeed, that is exhaled this way), is. abſorbed into 
the veins and lymphatics ; - while the thickeſt part of 
it ſticks to the membranes : and freſh quantities of 
it being lodged there in every fit of the gout, it ſome- 
las concretes into hard maſſes, commonly. called 

chalk- 
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chalk-ſtones, which by degrees ſtuff the joints, and 
deſtroy their action. 

As to the medical treatment, different methods are 
to be purſued in the fit, and out of it. Quiet is not 
only indicated, but enforced by the very incapacity to 
motion. In caſe of a fever, the diet ſhould be the 
fame as in acute diſeaſes ; otherwiſe, common food of 
eaſy digeſtion may be allowed. For great care muſt 
be taken of the ſtomach and ſtrength. And this cir- 
cumſtance, which I have ſcarcely ever remarked in a- 
ny other diſtemper, is here to be obſerved ; that when 
the gout has ſeized the ſtomach, this organ becomes 
ſo cold and torpid, that wine ſeems no ſtronger than 
water; and it requires, and eaſily bears the hotteſt 
liquors, ſuch as ſpirits drawn from wine, Wherefore, 
not only generous wines are to be given in pretty 
large quantities, but alſo vinous ſpirits, rendered more 
efficacious by the infuſion. of ſnake-root, ginger, or 
garlick. And if theſe: ſhould. not prove powerful e- 
nough, it will be proper to order the powders of ſnake- 
root, ginger, and long-pepper, , mixed with the cor- 
dial confection, to be taken by the mouth. | | 
It has been diſputed among phyſicians, whether 
or not a vein may be opened, when the pain in the 
joint is extremely ſevere. Now, to ſettle this point, 
we ought never. to forget, that this pain is highly ne- 
ceſlary for tumefying the part, and therefore ought to 
be borne: with patience. This however notwithſtand- 
ing, (ſeeing it is certain, that exceſſive heat is an ob- 
ſtacle to the natural ſecretions from the blood, which 
are neceſſary for health), if the fever run very high, 
and eſpecially, if it be attended with a delirium, or 
N of breathing, blood - letting will not only 


leſſen 
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leffen the pain, but Rkewiſe happily promote the iſſue 
of the humour *, Nay, it will be requiſite to repeat 
the operation, when there appear figns of a comatoſe 
diſpoſition. For I have very frequently obſerved phy- 
ficians-to be too timorous with refpett to this evacu- 
ation, from a notion, that it would prevent the gou- 
ty humour from being thrown upon the joints. Up- 
on the whole, one effect of blood - letting is generally, 
to make the diſeaſe abandon the place where it was 
lodged; and the great benefit of this removal in feve- 
ral Ws is manifeſt.” But as for anodynes, they are 
not to be allowed, excepting in vomiting and looſe· 
neſſes. Nor do gouty people (to fay it once for all) 
bear cathartics well, till the paroxyſm is over; and 
then they may be given, to carry off * of 
the morbid humour, which raiſed the tumour. 
- Or greater difficulty and moment is the dee 
concerning the regimen, whereby a a perlon may en- 
firely rid his conftitation of this tormenting diſorder, 
and keep it off for the future. Upon which, the firſt 
confideration” ought to be, whether that can be done 
with ſufficient” fafety and advantage to the patient. 
Fot, as to elderly people, who have been accuſtom- 
ed for tmany years to returns of the diſeafe, if the fits 
come on no more, their bowels are attacked inſtead 
of their joints; and beſides, they ate ſcized with fuch 
Weaknels in their legs and feet, that the remainder of 
their Wife is quite miſerable; and of this J hive ſten 
more than one inſtance in perſons, who had abſo- 
tate! y confined themſelves” 0 a 11 —_ q vegeiabl 
diet. 
2 Teese if any bern Gelotd of rying WER ex- 
bw ö See difeourſe of the ſmall- pox, chap. iii. | 
4 periment, 
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periment, and running the riſt of its conſequences, let 
him remember, that he ought to be young, and not 
to have had above two or three fits of the gout. 
Then let him obſtinately abſtain from wine and all o- 
ther fermented liquors, and for drink, confine him- 
ſelf to water. Let his food be milk, and things made 
from it, and vegetables; beſides which, he may make 
one meal a - day on fleſh of the tender ſort, ſuch as 
that of chickens, fowls, and rabbits, and now and 
then on freſu - water fiſh. Let him uſe daily exerciſe, 
but with moderation. By this courſe of living, L have 
known ſome live comfortably to a good old age, 
without the leaſt attack of the gout. Of ſuch con- 
ſequence it is to live according to nature, that is, to 
practiſe temperance. And a trial of this courſe of life 
is in a peculiar manner adviſeable for thoſe who may 
expect to be puniſhed for the irregularities of their 
parents, not for their own, by a hereditary gout; 
in order to prevent its feeds, fown in their blood and 
nervous fluid, from producing diſagreeable TK: in 
time. 

I mall dos the preſent chapter with this — 
tion, that although I ſaid above with great truth, that 
this diſorder is rather to be deemed a criſis of the 
diſeaſe, than the diſeaſe itſelf; yet ſometimes, eſpe - 
cially in old age, it is a very ſevere evil; when the 
ſtrength is ſo decayed, and the limbs ſo weakened, 
that bodily. motion is loſt, and with it a conſiderable 
ſhare of the comforts of life. However, this, like 
all other calamities, is alleviated by patience. And 
perhaps, it may be ſome conſolation to others, as well 
as it was to Sydenham, in the midſt of e that 
* monarchs, patentates, generals, admirals, phi- 

in loſophers, 
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loſophers, and many others like them, lived, dat at 
Length died in the fame matinee . TRY 


EH 4 P. KIll. 
Of pains in the joints. 


Hoſe pains of the joints, which are accompanied 

with inflammation and tumour, have an affi- 

nity with the gout. The proper method of curing 
them is by bleeding, bliſtering the parts affected, and, 


unleſs the fever runs high, by purging. If there be 


no fever, or but a ſlight one, a mixture of equal parts 
of gum-guaiacum and cinnabar of antimony will prove 
a very good medicine, both to open the body, and 
correct the acrimony of the hamours. It ſhonld' be 
given ſo as to procure two ſtools at leaſt every day. 
Of all theſe pains the moſt ſevere is that which 
the Greeks name lex, (and we corruptly ſciatica), 


' becauſe it ſeizes the hips ; and it is attended with the 


greater difficulty, becauſe it is moſt commonly the 
conſequence of chronical diſeaſes, by the morbid mat- 
ter being thrown on this part. This diſeaſe, when 
grown inveterate, weakens the thigh and leg, 'and 


makes the patient lame: and ſometimes alſo, the head 


of the thigh-bone flips out of the ſocket, n — 
the thigh ſoon waſtes away. 

In this diſeaſe, little is to be expected from cup- 
ping or bliſtering the part; for the acrid humour lies 
too deep fixed in the membrane ſurrounding the bone, 
to be drawn out by theſe means. More efficacious 
is the volatile epithem, or a plaſter compoſed of Bur- 


65 * TraR. de podagra, ed. T. page 24. 4 


gundy 
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gundy pitch, with about an eighth part of euphor- 
bium, and a ſufficient quantity of Venice turpentine. 

But nothing gives ſo much relief, in an obſtinate 
caſe eſpecially, as a ſeton paſſed below the part affect- 
ed, in order to give vent to the morbid humour. 
But, if this operation be thought to be too cruel and 
troubleſome for the neceſſity of it, it will be of uſe 
to make an iſſue, with a cauſtic in the inſide of the 
thigh above the knee; which muſt be kept open till 
the diſorder is quite removed. Celſus *, following 
the example of Hippocrates +, adviſes to apply the 
actual cautery in three or four places upon the hip, 
And indeed, no remedy would be more efficacious 
than this, if patients could be reconciled to it; for 
how terrifying ſoever the fight of - red-hot. iron may 
appear, the pain from the application of it would be 
mach ſooner over, than that which is s raiſed by the 
common cauſtics, 

I The fleſh-bruſh ought likewiſe to be uſed ſeveral 
times every day, in order to facilitate the digeſtion 
and diſſipation of the concreted humour; and more 
eſpecially on the very hips, if practicable. But fo- 
menting the part affected with warm water is gene- 
rally prejudicial; becauſe this brings on a relaxation of 
the fibres, whereby the pain is increaſed. 

I now pals to internal remedies, the chief of which 
are bleeding and purging. Of cathartics, the moſt 
efficacious are dulcified mercury fix times ſublimed, 
and the electuary of ſcammony; either of which muſt 
be often repeated, according to the patient's ſtrength. 
And in the intermediate days of purging, the proper 
medicines are ſuch as are diuretic and laxative at the 


Lib. iv. cap. 22. + Aphor. vi. 60. 
Vol. III. P fame 
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ſame time. Of this claſs, I gire the preference to the 
volatile 1 of gum ee or e em of 
3 en 


ene = 1 4 7. XIV. 
| or the diſeaſes of the Kin. 


740 147 1268 
Shall a Sat at det thoſe 3 which 
happen in fevers; nor of the blotches and ſpots 
which appear on the {kin in feorbutic habits; be- 
cauſe all theſe are treated of in their proper places . 
But of all the diſeaſes which infeſt the ſurface of 
the body, the moſt filthy is the leproſy. This is of 
two kinds; the one is named the leproſy of the Greeks, 
the other that of the Arabians : but 1 hare conſider- 
ed them both in another book, n to * 

nature and method of cure +. 4 

The diſeaſe next to this in fouldiefs, buy of ay 
different origin, is the itch; This firſt appears in a 
reddifty rouphneſs of the ſkin ; which is ſucceeded by 
pimples, that let out matter or a ſharp ichor; and the 
exulceration is attended with itching; and ſpreads by 
contagion. It may juſtly be called an animated diſ- 
eaſe, as owing its origin io ſmall animals. For there 
are certain inſects, ſo very ſmall as hardly to be ſeen 
without the aſſiſtance of a microſcope, which depoſit 
their eggs in the farrows of the cuticle, as in proper 
neſts; Where, by the warmth of the place, they are 
Katched in's hort time; and the young ones, co- 
ming to full growth, penetrate into 8 very cu- 


* Chap. of fevers, and the feurvy. N + See medica 
n chap. ii. 70 
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tis with their ſharp heads, and gnaw and tear the fi- 
bres. Their bitings cauſe an intolerable itching, 
which brings on a ncceſſity of ſcratching, whereby 
the part is torn, and emits a thin humour, which'con- 
cretes into hard ſcabs; While the little worms, con- 
ſtantly burrowing under the cuticle,” and laying theis 
eggs in different places, ſpread the diſeaſe,” 
Hence the reaſon manifeſtly appears, why the diſ- 
caſe is communicated by the linen, wearing-apparel, 
gloves, &c. which were uſed by infected perſons. For 
the eggs, which had ſtuck to ſoft ſubſtances of this 
kind, are rubbed into the furrows of the cuticle, and 


| are there hatched and nouriſhed, _, + 

f Now, what is of greateſt moment-in this theory is, 
| — knowledge of the true cauſe of the diſcate 
. naturally points out the cure. For neither cathartics, 
f nor ſweeteners of the blood, are of any ſervice here; 


the whole management conſiſts in external applica- 
y tions, in order to deſtroy theſe corroding worms; and 
a this is eaſily effected. Wherefore, firſt, let the pa- 
5 tient go into a warm bath, and then let the parts at- 
e fected be anointed every day, either with the oint- 
y ment of ſulphur, or the ointment with the precipitate 
1 of mercury, which is leſs offenſive to the olfactory 
re organs; inſtead of which a liniment may be made of 
en borange- flowers, or red roſes, the mercurial, red cor- 
it roſive and hog's lard pounded together; which is of 
er 
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a pleaſant ſmell, and of equal efficacy, 

All that 1 have ſaid on this ſubject may be fond 
a0 the'Philoſophical Tranſactions V. For in the year 
1687, Dr Giovanni Coſimo Bonows, an ingenious 
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to the celebrated Redi of Florence, concerning the 
worms of the human body, ; 31 Wherein he fully han- 
dles this ſubject, and gives the figures of theſe worms 
and their eggs. And when I was upon my travels in 
Italy ten years afterwards, having got a copy of the 
letter, I made an abſtract of it in Engliſh, and upon 
my return e it to the royal —_—_ 


0 H A P. XV. 
Of ſcrophulous diſeaſes. 


: hard ſwellings of the glands, which the Latins 
named ffrume, the Greeks xo44x%s, and we the 
king's-evil, are very obſtinate, and often perplex the 
. as they ſometimes bring on a fever, and never 
maturate kindly: and whatever way they are treated in 
order to open and cicatrize them, they generally break 
out again near the old ſcars. Their moſt common 
ſeat is in the neck, and in the armpits and groin, 
eſpecially. in children; but ſometimes they appear on 
the thorax, and on the breaſts of women. Moreo- 
ver, the humour often falls on the lungs, and brings 
on a pulmonary conſumption; and indeed, that diſ- 
eaſe is generally owing to a ſcrophulous cauſe in this 
and other northern countries at leaſt. And it is a 
dreadful circumſtance of the evil, that it is tranſmitted 
from parents to their children by way of nn 

which it does not eaſily give up. 18807 1 
As to the cure of this ſtubborn diſeaſe, — 
attem pted by bleeding, purging; and ſuch medicines 
as are moſt proper for correcting the viſcidity, ſaltneſs, 
and acrimony of the humours. of cathartics, the 
| belt 
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beſt is dulcified mercury fix times ſublimed, which 
ſhould be joined with rhubarb for children ; but to 
adults it may be given alone, with a gentle purging 
draught ſome hours after it. The next to this in 
virtue is jalap. And our purging waters are alſo uſe- 
ful, as they ſcour the glands, and open the body at 
the ſame time. In fine, a piil compoſed of mercury 
fix times ſublimed, and precipitated ſulphur of anti- 
mony, each one grain; of aloes, three or four grains, 
made up with the ſyrup of balſam, and taken every 
night, will be found ſerviceable not only in this diſcaſe, 
but in others ariſing from viſcid humours. 

The medicines which correct this pravity of the 
blood and humonrs, are, for the moſt part, of the 
diuretic kind; ſuch as burnt-ſponge, the diuretic 
falt, ' and vitriolated tartar ; which are the more pro- 
per, becauſe they are ſomewhat laxative. To theſe 
may be added, the leſs compound lime- water. For 
my part, I have very often experienced the good ef- 
fets of the following powder, taken twice a- day, 
with three or four glaſſes of the aforeſaid water. 

Take of burnt-iponge, one ſcruple; of purified 
znnitre, coralline, and white ſugar, each ten 

grains; mix. 


And if the patient happen to be emaciated, . 


parts of milk may be mixed with the water. Mille- 
pedes will alſo be of ſome ſervice upon account of 
their diuretic quality, W the expreſſed juice 
_ prepared. | 
Take live millepedes, pound them with a little 
powder of nutmeg ; infuſe the maſs in ſmall 
wine; then ſtrain off the liquor by expreſſion, 
and ſweeten it wich honey, or ſugar. 
As 


* Juvenal. ſat. Kii. ver. 162. + bits; 
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As to the patient's diet, which ought not to be 
neglected, let him feed on fleſh of eaſy digeſtion, and 
freſh · water fiſh, eſpecially of the ſhell- kind. Let 
him abſtain from all ſalt meats and high- ſeaſoned 
things. Let him drink river-water, and that boiled; 
but well, or other ſtagnating water never, and leaſt 
of all ſnow-· water. For we obſerve, that the inha · 
bitants of mountainous places, the Alps eſpecially, are 
naturally afflicted with ſwellingz of the eee ot the 
me b 


Quis tumidim guttur miratur in Alpibus * 7 | 


Iſſues are likewiſe beneficial to drain off the vitious 
humour ; and a change of climate is often attended 


With good effects; eſpecially, if there be reaſon to 


apprehend the humour falling on the langs : but the 
patient ſhould be ſent to a moderate climate, not . 
ject to great viciſſitudes of heat and cold. 

Laſlly, it is to be noted, that this diſeaſe, nin 
ſtanding its ſtubbornneſs, ſometimes entirely wears off, 
in young folks eſpecially, without any medicinal aſſiſt- 
ance, by alterations in the habit of the body, which time 
and growth occaſion: and I am of opinion, that this cir- 
cumſtance firſt gave birth to the cuſtom of the royal 
tonch. For when crafty men obſerved, that the evil was 
of this nature, they eaſily imagined, that they would 
pleaſe their kings, in perinading them to make this ex- 
periment of their power, and to introduce it with ſo- 
lemn rites and prayers; whereby they might acquire 
reverence from their ſubjects, and convince. them that 


they held their crowns by divine right. Andi it is 


not matter of wonder, it the n took the bait, 


and 
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and ſometimes believed that they were endowed with 
* PE from heaven; ſince, according to the poet, 


Nihil eſt, quod credere de ſe 
Nen falſit, cum laudatur dis equa poteftas *. 


Moreover, the world is willing to be deceived ; wy 
the experiment ſometimes ſucceeded; though the ſuc- 
ceſs might probably be owing in a great meaſure to 
the force of imagination, which acts very powerfully 
in the cure of diſeaſes, Hence our kings (unleſs 
when a prince of more than ordinary wiſdom filled 
the throne) have for a long time conferred this favour 
on the credulous multitude with great humanity; But 
the French boaſt, that their kings had received this 
heavenly gift long before our monarchs. . | 


CHA P. XVI. 
| Of the SCURVY. 


2 ; HE name of ſcurvy is given by medical writers 
1 co a diſeaſe ſo various and different in appear - 
ance, that it does not ſeem to be one and the ſame 
diſtemper. In the northern countries it has always 
been common, and the nearer they are to the ſea, 
the more ſevere it proves; accordingly the Danes, 
Norwegians, and other inhabitants of the coaſts of the 
Baltic are vallly afflicted with it; nor do the Ger- 
mans, Dutch, or our own countrymen eſcape its fury f. 

It begins by foul ulcers in the mouth and legs; 


* Javenal. ſat iv. ver. 70. + Ser Eugalenus de 
Mok l and Sennertus, lib. iii. part. v. 


whence 
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whenee it is called ſtamacace and ſceletyrbe by Pliny, 
who imputes it to the bad qualities of water, and 
ſays, that the herba Britannica (which is believed to 
be the hydrolapathum nigrum of Muntingius, or great 
water-dock) was found to be its cure . But the 
diſeaſe was known long before Pliny's time : for Hip- 
pocrates deſcribes it by the name of 5224» weyes, or 
great ſpleen ; and ſays likewiſe, that it ariſes from 
drinking cold, crude, turbid waters . Jet 5 
I remember to have formerly ſeen in St Thomas's 
hoſpital un inſtance of this caſe, in a_country-fellow 
of the iſle of Sheppey, which place is notorious for 
moiſt, thick air, and unwholeſome water. When the 
Roman army, under the command of Claudins, land- 
ed in Britain, and the troops were ſtationed in the a- 
bove-mentioned iſland and places adjacent, they there 
contracted this diſeaſe ; and it is not improbable that 


ſome of the natives ſhewed them the herb which Pli- 


ny ſays was of ſervice to them, and that the Romans 
gave it the name of herba Britannica from the coun- 
try. For it is well known, that that emperor em- 
barked his army for that expedition at Boulogne, 
which is directly oppoſite to Kent f.  Strabo relates 
a ſimilar ſtory of the Roman army, which Auguſtus 
ſent into Arabia under the command of Zlins Gallus. 
For he ſays, that while they were at Albus Pagus, 
the ſoldiers were ſeized with diſorders of the mouth 
and legs, called fomacace and ſceletyrbe, which are 
endemic in that country, and are a fort of relaxa- 


Nat. hiſt. lib. xxv. ſect. vi. + See De internis 
affect. ſect. xxxiv. and De aëribus, locis, & aquis, ſect. x- 
f See Suetonius in the life of Claudius, _— xvii. 

tion, 
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tion, proceeding from the waters and vegetables *. 
Now, to me it is very plain, that the unwholeſome 
ſea · air, bad diet, and worle water, rendered that cli- 


mate ſubject to thoſe diſorders; for Ptolemy, in hig. 


geography, places Albus Pagus on the coaſt of the 
Sinus Arabicus or Red ſea, But to return from this 
digreſſion: The poor patient above mentioned had an 
irregular, intermitting fever, with a bad habit of bo- 
dy; and likewiſe an ill-natured ulcer in each of his 
legs. By the uſe of medicines proper in the ſcurvy, 
I mean bitters and diuretics, he ſeemed to grow bet- 
er; for one of the ulcers was by chirurgical applica- 
tions entirely healed ; but while the other was under 
cure, a gangrene ſeized the part unexpectedly, which 
being ſcarified in order to check its progreſs, the pa- 
tient died ſuddenly, Upon opening the abdomen, 
we were ſtruck with amazement at the monſtrous ſize 
of the ſpleen, For it weighed five pounds and a quar- 
ter; whereas the liver weighed but four pounds and 
a quarter. But its bulk ſeemed to be its only defect 
for it retained its natural ſhape and colour, and had 
not the leaſt ſchirroſity or other hardneſs; and its in- 
ſide. Was, as uſual, of a dark livid hue, with Jax fi- 
bres, and deep- coloured blood. 

From the above-mentioned ulcers the breath be- 
comes offenſive, the gums are corrupted, and turn 
livid, aud ſometimes blackiſh ; and upon preſſing them 
ligntly with the finger they emit a duſky gore. Be- 
lifes, they are ſo lr and flabby, that they quit their 
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hold of the teeth: and theſe are ſometimes ſo looſe, 
that they may be all pulled out with great eaſe. In 
the mean time, greeniſh and livid ſpots, like the re- 
mains of ecchymoſes, appear on various parts of the 
dody, as on the arms, buttocks, thighs, legs, and frequent- 
iy all over the ſkin, ſo as to make it have the appearance 
of a jaundice. The patient is allo rortured with ſevere 
gripings. And froin this ſymptom it is, that the dil- 
caſe has obtained its name, being derived from the 
Saxon word /chorbock, or ſchorbuck, which fi Wer, 
tear ings of the belly, 

Beſides unwholeſome waters, medical writers at- 
tribute the diſeaſe partly to ſalted proviſions and 
pulſe; Which, as they are of difficult concoction; 
tarniſh the body with grofs and improper nutriment. 
But they ſcem not to have ſufficiently attended to a 
more univerſal cauſe, I mean bad air, which taken 
into the lungs is very prejudicial, This is particu- 
larly” manifeſt in long voyages, in which the ſailors 
are moſt ſeverely afflicted with this diſtemper. Where- 
of we have a remarkable and moving account, in the 
hiſtory of Lord Anſon's voyage to the South ſeas ; in 
which that great commander loſt near a third part of 
his men by this cruel enemy; and the calamity roſe 
to ſuch a high pitch, that the callus of broken bones, 
which had been completely formed for a long time; 
was found diſſolved, and the fracture ſeemed as it 
it had never been confolidated . Wherefore; in 
theſe caſes, there certainly muſt be a high degree of 
corruption of the bodily humours, and even a degree 
of puttefaction: and the blood becomes ſo foul a 
mixture, that whence ſoever it be drawn, it has no- 


* See Anſon's voyage round the world. Lond. 1748. 
5 thing 
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thing of its natural red colour, but reſenibles a dark, 
muddy puddle. Now, as to the manner in which 
the cauſes above mentioned corrupt and putrefy the 
humours, it will be eaſily found by thoſe who are 
well acquainted with the properties and laws of mo- 
tion in the animal machine : which I nced not dwell 
on in this-place, becauſe I have pretty amply treated 
of them in a tract lately publiſhed, in which I de- 
monſtrated the uſefulneſs of Mr Sutton's machine for 
extracting foul air out of ſhips, and other cloſe 
places *. 6 
With regard to the cure, it is much eaſier to pre- 
vent the ſcurvy than to remove it; for when it has 
once taken root in the body, it is very difficult to 
drive it out by medicines. Now, its beſt remedy is 
good wholeſome air, and proper diet. Wherefore, 
as ſoon as a perſon is taken ill, if he be at ſea, he 
ought to alter his ſituation as ſoon as poſſible, and 
get on ſhore, to breathe the land- air; but if on 
land, he ſhould go into the country for the benefit 
of purer, open air. And in both caſes, what fleſh 
he cats ſhould be freſh and tender; but the greateſt 
part of his food ought to be vegetables, both ſuch as 
abound in a volatile ſalt, as ſcurvy-graſs, creſſes, 
brook-lime, and the like; and-thoſe which are of a 
cooling nature, as ſorrel, endive, lettuce, purſlain, 
and others of this kind. And it will often be bene- 
ficial to cat all theſe, or ſome of each fort promiſcu- 
oully together. But the greateſt ſervice may be ex- 
pected from ſubacid fruits, as lemons, oranges, and 


- * Diſcourſe on the ſcurvy, annexed to Suttton's hiſto- 
rical account of a new method for extracting the foul air 
out of thips, &c. See vol. 2. 
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pomegranates, eaten frequently, upon account of 
their cooling and ſubaſtringent quality. 

But I recommend to the reader the peruſal of the 
above-mentioned voyage, which is written in a clear 
and elegant ſtyle, and, beſides various intereſting 
incidents, which muſt give pleaſure to all orders of 
men, contains many things proper for phyſicians to 
know. Nor will he perhaps repent his rrouble, in 
turning over what 1 wrote on this diſeaſe in the tract 
wherein I explained the nſefulnels of Mr Sutton's 
machine. There he will find a remarkable caſe of a 
Dutch ſailor, on board one of the Greenland ſhips, | 
who was ſo waſted and diſabled by the ſcurvy, that he 
was put on ſhore in Greenland, and abandoned to his 
fate: and yet by feeding on ſcurvy-graſs (or rather 
grazing” on it; for he had loſt the uſe of his limbs, 
and crawled about on his hands and- knees) he was 
perfectly cured, and was found the enſuing ſeaſon 
on the ifland, and brought home in health and vi- 
gour. 

But it is time to cloſe mis chapter; which I do, 
by recommending Mynſicht's elixir of vitriol, taken 
in cold water at proper intervals, and ſometimes the 
ſtyptic tincture, taken in the fame manner, as very 
good medicines for checking Eper org which 
are not uncommon in this diſcaſe. 


c FO... YE 
Of the hypochondriacal diſeaſe. 


HE hypochondriacal diſeaſe is an indifpoſition of 
the whole _ and not of any particular 
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part; and yet the abdominal viſcera, viz. the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, the liver, ſpleen, pancreas, and 
meſentery, are chiefly affected in it, according to the 
peculiar nature of each of them. The ſtomach is 
diſordered with frequent ructus and flatulencies, the 
ſigns of crudities. The liver is fwelled with thick, 
viſcid bile, obſtructing its dufts. When the ſpleen is 
affected, the function of which ſeems to be, to con- 
vey a very fluid blood through its arteries, partly in- 
to its on cells, and partly into the ſplenic vein, for 
the uſes of the liver ; this blood grows ſo thick as al- 
moſt to ſtagnate in that vein, whereby this ſoft organ 
is tumefied and diſtended. if the pancreas be af- 
fected, the glands, which ſecrete the pancreatic juice, 
grow ſchirrous in ſome degree, and perform their of- 
fice too ſparingly : hence the bile which mixes with 
it in the inteſtives, is not ſufficiently diluted ; and 
the chyle being too thick paſſes with difficulty through 
the lacteals, and in ſome meaſure ſtagnates in its paſ- 
ſage, When the omentum is difordered in this dif- 
eaſe, the thin ſubtile oil, which is collected in its 
cellules, in order to be conveyed to the liver, and 
there to be mixed with the blood brought thither 


from the ſpleen, paſſes in leſſer quantities than uſual; 


whereby the blood in the vena portarum is not ren- 
dered thin and fluid enough. In fine, the conſe- 
quence of the meſentery being affected, is, that 
through the obſtruction of its glands, and ſubſequent 
deficiency of the lymph, which they ought to ſecrete 
for the dilution of the chyle, this liquor becomes too 
thick, and leſs proper for nutrition. Hence, it ma- 
nifeſtly appears, that in this diſeaſe the blood and hu- 
mours grow thick and ſluggiſn, and are rendered 
unfit 
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unfit for their NP motions ; and the uſes. of 
. This * 9 2 various in appearance, is chiefly 


_ owing, to two caules, reſt of body, and agitations of 


mind: by the former, the humours are rendered too 
lluggich i in their motions; and by the latter, the blood 
at one time almoſt ſtagnates, and at another, is 
driven on with exceſſiye vehemence ; and health muſt 
ſuffer. in both caſes, 
his theory plainly points out — cure, which 
conſiſts in purging. off and correcting the humours. 
Vet the diſcaſe does not require ſtrong, cathartics ; it 
is much ſafer to truſt to the milder fort, ſuch e 
cially as attenuate the humours, and work by ſtool and 
urine at the ſame time. Of this kind are the deob- 
ſtruent pills, aloetics, blended with ſaponaceous me- 
dicines, rhubarb, Glauber's ſalt, and the like. 

The lentor and thickneſs. of the humours are moſt 
conveniently removed by chalybeates, bitters, and a- 
romatics, eſpecially in tinftures. And natural chaly- 


beate waters are the moſt efficacious of all ſteel me- 


dicines. 
In fine, all ſorts of bodily exerciſe are — 6 ; 
and in particular, it will be of great ſervice to play at 
bowls or tennis, to toſs the arms briſæy to and fro 
with lead weights graſped in the hands; but paving 
is better than riding daily on horſeback xk 

1 finiſh with a ſhort ftory which may ſeem ridicu- 
lous, but is true, and ſhews the whimſicalneſs, if I 
way uſe the expreſſion, of this diteale, & certain 
fellow of a college, by. too much indulging a ſeden- 
tary life, was ſo ſeverely afflicted with this diſorder, 
that he was at length obliged to take to his bed; 

and 
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and his hypochrondriaciſm gradually roſe to that 
pitch, that he declared himſelf at the point of death, 
In that fit, he ordered his paſſing knell to be rung in 
a church not far from his chambers; Which was ac- 


cordingly done; but in ſo bungling a manner in his 


opinion, (for he had been a famous ringer in his 
younger days), that in a violent paſſion he jumped out 
of bed, ran to the church, chid the ſexton, and told 
him he would ſhew him the true way of ringing. 
Whereupon he graſped the rope, and fell to work 
with fuch vehemence, that he ſoon wrought himſelf 
into a muck ſweat; then returned to bed in order to 
die contented. But he was diſappointed, for the 
exerciſe reſtored him to life and health. Thus, as 


Hippocrates formerly obſerved *, contrarics are the re- 
medics of contraries. 


2g 11 A FP. 
0 the alfections of the mind. 


T 1 E affections of the mind, commonly called pa: 
ſians, when vehement and immoderate, may 
be juſtly ranked among diſeaſes; becauſe they diſor- 
der the body various ways. The fact is indiſputable; 
but in order to account for the manner in which it is 
brought about, it is neceſſary to have a clear and dif- 
tin& notion of the nature of the ſoul, and of the law 
of its union with the body; a point of knowledge, to 
which, in my opinion, we ſhall never attain in this 
life. For ſuch is the condition of our exiſtence, that 
though we have it in our power to exert the faculties 
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of, our mind and our bodily. ſtrength with ſutpriſing 


promptitude; yet we are groſsly ignorant of the man- 
ner and prinsiple of all our actions, the knowledge of 
which ſeems quite unneceſlary for leading a good and 
happy life. 

However, we can call y perceive the effects of the 
commotions of the mind on our corporeal frame; 
nor is it any wiſe difficult to diſcern the alterations 
which they occaſion in the blood and humours, For 
ſome of them retard, others accelerate the motion of 
the circulating fluid; while others again act as checks 
and ſpurs alternately. Thus grief and fear ſlacken its 
pace; anger, indignation, and intemperate Juſt, di ive 
it on at full gallop; and a combination of theſe and 
the like commotions produces precipitate and ſudden 
viciſſitudes of ſlowneſs and quickneſs. And it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve, that inordinate affections, 
dwelling long on the mind, frequently become tedi- 
ons diſeaſes according to their reſpective natures. . So 
anxiety, deſpair, and grief cauſe melancholy ; and 
anger ends in fury and madneſs. But the paſſions do 
not act with equal force on all individuals; their ef 
fect varies according to the diverſity of conſtitutions 
both of mind and body; and even in the ſame indi- 
vidual, the diſturbances which they raiſe, are differ- 
ent at different times. So thoroughly incomprehenſible 
is the conſtruction of our fabric. 

But there is another very wonderful nance 
which I do not find recorded by any other medical 
writer but Aretzus *, For it is not only true, as he 
obſerves, that the affections of the mind bring on bo- 
dily diſeaſes ; but theſe diſeaſes Iixewiſe in their turn 
De cauſis et ſignis eee morborum, lib. ii. e. 1. 

engender 
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engender paſſions, and ſuch ſometimes as ſeem quite 
cotitrary to the nature of the diſeaſe. And this he ex- 
emplifies in a dropſy, which, though it be a moſt per- 
nicious diſeaſe, ' yet inſpires the ſick with courage and 
patience ; not from any alacrity, or good hopes, as 
happens to thoſe who are in proſperity, but from the 
very nature of the diſeaſe. A fact, ſays he, which 
we can only admire, without being able to diſcover 
its cauſe, 

But all thoſe things are performed by the interven- 
tion of the animal ſpirits, which make that great en- 
gine of the blood's motion, the heart, contract with 
leſſer or greater force. Wherefore the pulſe diſcovers 
thoſe alterations even in their very beginning. 

But before I come to the medical treatment of the 
diforders of the mind, it may not be improper to take 
notice, that the omnipotent Creator has given vs theſe 
natural commotions for very wiſe ends; which ſeem 
to be, that thereby we may be urged with a kind of 
impetuoſity to ſhun evil, and embrace good. Where- 
fore the paſſions are not bad in themſelves; it is their 
exceſs that becomes vitious, when they riſe to ſuch an 
extravagant pitch as not to be governed by the dic- 
rates of reaſon. 

Now, to aſſuage theſe ſwelling ſurges of the ſoul 
is the buſineſs of philoſophy. Bur, alas! in this 
point all the precepts of the very Stoics commonly 
prove ineffectual; for the followers of this ſect fre- 
quently ſpeak mighty things, but live not up to their 
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Maturam expellas furca licet, uſque recurret. 


Nature expell'd by force reſumes her courſe. 
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However, we ought to uſe our beſt endeavours; for 
the more difficult the conflict, the more glorious will 
be the victory. It will poſſibly be laid by ſome, that 
a phyſician ſhould confine himſelf to the cure of bo- 
dily diſtempers, and leave theſe moral points to be 
controverted and ſettled by philoſophers. Now, 
whatever force this advice may have in other caſes, this 
before us ſeems to me of ſuch moment, that I beg to 
be indulged in the liberty I take, of interſperſing this 
medical work with ſome few incentives: to virtue, 
Wi have learned in their ſchoolss. 

Firſt, then, we all have a natural propenſity to 
be but theſe are of two very different ſorts, 
the ſenſual and the mental. Senſual pleaſures ingroſs 
the greateſt part of mankind; while. thoſe few only, 
ques aquus amavit Jupiter, are taken with the beau- 
ties of the mental. And the reaſon why ſo many run 
after pleaſures of the firſt ſort ſeems to be; becauſe 
they hardly ever allow themſelves an opportunity of 
taſting the ſweets of an upright conſcience, or of feeling 
that joy, which ariſes to a good man from the mode- 
ration of his irregular deſires; and being entirely de- 
voted to the gratification of their ſenſual appetites, 
they never give the leaſt attention to the real charms 
of virtue. + Wherefore whoſoever deſires to enjoy 
this folid happineſs, ought to inure himſelf by de- 
giees to the love of virtue, and ever carefully to a- 
void adding fuel to the fire of his paſſions. 
Appoſite to theſe ſentiments is that ſaying, which 
Cicero puts into the mouth of Cato, as by him re- 
ceived from the great Archytas of Tarentum; that 
nature never afflicted mankind with à more Spital 


Pune chan bodily pleaſure; , the eager deſires of 
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which ſpur on to enjoyment with ungovernable raſh- 


neſs *, And the reſt of what that great philoſopher 
has written on this ſubject, muſt delight the mind 
of every wiſe man in the peruſal, ' Wherefore, vir- 
_ exclamation in Silius Italicus, is very juſt : 


Quippe nec ira deem tantum, nec tela, nec e ; 
Quantum hola noces, anumis Hapſa voluptas T. 


5 Pleaſure, by gliding on the minds of men, 
More miſchiefs haſt thou wrought tn hoſtile arms, 
Than wrath. of gods. 


Br as the due government of the * nnd 
ens the mind, ſo temperance in diet renders the bo- 
dy leſs expoſed to theſe turbulent motions. And 
this rule holds good, not only in thoſe who are na- 
turally of a hot conſtitution, but even in thoſe who 
curb their appetites; becauſe it keeps them in a ſtate 
of tranquillity, 

And this is the way in general,” to reſiſt | theſe e- 
vils, or at leaſt to diminiſh their effects. But when 
they have taken deep root in the body, each of them 


requires its own proper remedies. ' In thoſe commo- 


tions which check the courſe of the vital humours, 
ſpurs are neceſſary ; but curbs, when they gallop too 
faſt. The ſtrong - melling gums, caſtor, ' volatile 
ſalts, and ſpirits extracted from animals, and things 
of this kind, are very convenient ſtimuli. Blood - et- 
ting, keeping the body open, nitre, and all other 
coolers reſtrain the impetuoſity of the blood. But 
it is of the utmoſt conſequence to frequent the com- 
pany, and ſollow the advice of perſons of fortitude 


De ſenectute, cap. xii. + Punicorum, lib. xv. 
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and wiſdom; for in every ſtage and ſtate of life 
great is the power of example, whereby we inſenſi- 
bly learn to give ear to reaſon, and govern. our pal- 
ſions; which, unleſs brought into entire — 
will become our tyrants. 5 
But as for thoſe who ould — us to * ehüre- 
17 devoid of paſſions, and to ſuppreſs all the affec- 
tions of the mind, as if they were ſo many evils; they 
certainly have a wrong notion of the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of the almighty Creator, Who has inſerted, and, 
as it were, interwoven them into our frame for ex- 
cellent purpoſes; for they are not only beneficial to 
22 upon many occaſions, as I have already 
but even neceſſary for b n 9 
neee e n 
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less neceſſity of faying much, becauſe: a number 
of authors have taken yaſt pains in their deſcription 


and cure. Yet, to avoid the cenſure of neglecting 


that lovely ſex, I will briefly touch on a few points 


relating to their ailments; beginning by thoſe which 


are often the conſequences of a * Ow e 
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s E C T ION lg; 5 | 
The PI: of the menſirual diſcharges. 


2 common cauſe of the ſtoppage of the men- 
ſtrual diſcharges is the blood's lentor ; where- 
by this fluid becomes incapable of forcing the ſphinc- 
ters of the ducts, deſtined by nature for this evacua- 
tion. For it is not from the burſted arteries of the u- 
terus, Which is the common opinion, that the blood 
iſſues every month, but from veſſels peculiarly appro- 
priated to this office. And this lentor, or thickneſs 
of the blood, changes the lively colour of the face in- 
to a greeniſn, pale, and wan complexion. 


The proper medicines in this diſtemper are thoſe | 


2 are capable of increaſing the blood's circulation, 
and attenuating the viſcid humours; and ſuch are 
all bitters, joined with aromatics, as alſo many pre- 
parations of ſteel. But to theſe ought to be premi- 
ſed blood · letting, and cathartics, blended with calo- 


mel. The tinctura ſacra is alſo an excellent medi- 


But of all the moſt powerful emmenagogues, I 
have found ſo ſingular a virtue in black hellebore, 


that I hardly remember it ever: failed anſwering 
my expectations. My way of ordering it is, a tea- - 
ſpoonful of tincture of black hellebore in a glaſs of 
warm water, to be taken twice a-day. And I have 


obſerved this remarkable circumſtance; that when- 
ever, either from a bad conformation of the parts, 
or any other :cauſe; this medicine had not the deſired 
rd, the blood was forced out through {ome other 


70 a ; , paſſages ; 
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paſſages ; Which is a manifeſt proof of the great 
A of this medicine in ory the blood forward, 


SECTION II. 
"The exceſs 7 the menfirual dife harget. 


UT likewiſe | the menſtrual diſcharges frequently 
run ta excels. In that caſe, the flux is to be 
reſtrained : which, after letting blood, is effected both 
by thoſe medicines which condenſe and inſpiſſate the 
blood, and by thoſe which allay its heat. Of the 
firſt ſort, the principal are ſuch as participate of vi- 
triol or alum; eſpecially the tincture of roſes ; or a 
powder compoſed of alum three parts, and dragon's 
blood one part, melted together. But the heat of 
the blood, and its conſequence, the flux, is more 
powerfully checked by the Peruvian bark, than _ a- 


Wwe ene e agi N 
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% The Flur Albus. 


HE fluor albus is a diſcharge of ” whitiſh, 
gleety matter by the natural parts of the ſex. 
This humour iſſues ſometimes from the veſſels of the 
uterus, and ſometimes from the glands of the vagina. 
In the former caſe, this diſcharge is ſuppreſſed during 
the time of the menſtrual courſes; in the latter, it 
ſubſiſts with them, 1 continues even in ab time or 
Pregnancy. | 
In both ſpecies of the diſcaſs the aſs dates 
tion ought to be directed towards mending the habit 
of body, from ſome fault in which they derive their ä 


origin: 
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origin: but when the ſeat of the diſtemper is in the 
vagina, it will moreover require topical applications. 
Wherefore, generally ſpeaking, it will be proper 
to begin the cure by giving a vomit, eſpecially with 
ipecacoanha wine. Frequent purging is indicated, 
chiefly with rhubarb ; which may be taken either-in 
ſubſtance, with the addition of aromatics, and, in 
ſome caſes, of a little calomel now and then; or in 
the tincture of rhubarb in wine. And the laxity of 
the fibres requires aſtringents, r ep as 
have ſteel in their compoſition. 

As to external or topical remedies, which I dns 
faid, are neceſſary, when the vagina is the ſeat of /the 
diſeaſe ; we ought carefully to avoid applying all ſuch 
as are powerful repellers of the peccant humour: for 
thoſe only are ſerviceable, which deterge, and heal 
the little ulcers of that membrane. For my part, I 
have often, with great ſucceſs, ordered the patient to 
inject a ſmall quantity of Bates's aqua aluminoſa, or 
of the camphorated vitriolic water, with a little Egyp- 


tian honey added to either, into the vagina through 


a proper ſyringe, at repeated times. And it will be 
of ſome ſervice te fumigate the vagina now and then 
with a powder made of equal parts of frankincenſe, 
maſtich, amber, and cinnabar of antimony, thrown 
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SECTION IV. 


nnen © The hyſterical diſeaſe. | 


605 no diſcaſe ſo vexatious to women as that 
called ' hyfterical. It is common, to maids, 
Wie, * n and although it may not be at- 


tended 
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tended with great danger, yet it is frequently very 
terrifying: and moreover, it ſometimes deprives them 
of their ſenſes as effectually, as if _ had been ſeized 
with an epileptic fit. 

When a woman has fallen into a hyſterical fit, 
blood · letting will be of uſe, if ſhe has ſtrength to bear 


it; if not, cupping-glaſſes are to be applied to her 


groins or hips. But if ſhe continues long in it, 
it will be proper to put the ſnuff of a candle, or ſome 
other thing of a fœtid ſmell, to her noſtrils, in order 
to rouſe her. lu the mean ime, wy — and legs 
ee to be rubbed. f 

When ſhe is recovered from the bi, proper means 
muſt be uſed to prevent a relapſe. - If ſhe be liable to 
obſtructions, and not regular, the menſtrual diſchar- 
ges are to be promoted. The ſtrong - ſmelling gums 
and ſteel medicines are very ſerviceable: and it is be- 
neficial to uſe exerciſe. But the diſturbances of the 

mind generally require proper remedies; | 8 
In fine, Hippocrates, after preſcribing caſtor, and 
many other medicines, wiſely ſays, that a woman's 
ot * is to url 0 and bear chikiren' tf E þ 
8 E. 1 10 * v. * 


Difficult birth. 


Umanity prompts us to give what t aſſiſtance we 

can, beſides the manual operation, to the ſex 

in hard labour, For although proyident nature has 
taken ſuch good care for the propagation of the hu- 
man Parket, . the nee ire Ktan attend. 
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ed with much danger ; yet it ſometimes happens, that 
the birth is very difficult and tedious. And this dif- 
ficulty proceeds from many different cauſes, with 
which thoſe who are truly ſkilful in the obſtetrical art 
are not unacquainted, and therefore they manage ac- 
cordingly. But there is one caſe, in which they are 
often at a loſs what to do; and that is, when the 
lying-in woman is long teaſed with falſe pains, re- 
ſembling thoſe of the colic. When this happens, 
it is proper to give a grain or two of opium ; where- 
by thoſe pains, which rather hinder than promote the 
delivery, are appeaſed ; and then nature thus relieved 
does her work effectually. It is likewiſe of ſome 
moment in this caſe to know, that the opiate relaxes 
and opens the uterine parts, as it does all others that 
are in a ſtate of conſtriction or tenſion, 
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ME venereal infection, that bitter ſcourge of 
unlawful embraces, would have proved the re- 
proach of phyſicians, had not quickſilver been hap- 
pily found to be its antidote, 
The nature, hiſtory, and progreſs of the diſeaſe 


have been ſo amply and elegantly deſcribed by the 


learned Aſtruc *, that nothing more can be required 
on that head, But as to the manner in which this 
ponderous fluid operates in the body, I think I have 


dlearly explained it in another place , with ſome ne- 


De morbis venereis, Paris, 1740. + Eſſays on 
poiſons, eſſay iv. 


Vol. III. 8 _ © ceſſary 
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ceſſary cautions annexed. Wherefore the only thing 
now remaining is, to make a few remarks on a diſor- 


der or two, which are the conſequences, either of 
the diſeaſe itſelf, or of a bad cure. 

And firſt, that diſcharge of a mucous. man 

Pow rar called a gleet, which ſometimes ſucceeds 
a virulent gonorrhoea,: is very troubleſome amd obſti- 
nate. It proceeds both from the veſiculæ ſeminales 
and the proſtate gland, by the eroſion of the orifices 
of their ducts from the, acrimony of the morbid. hu- 
mour; and is moſt commonly the reſult of an ill- 
judged. method of curing the gonorrhœa with violent 
cathartics, Which EMTs the Los! tone of the fi- 
bres. 
Nothing is more common amg praQitioners in 
this caſe, than to adminiſter balſamics, with a view 
of, ſtrengthening the parts; but generally without 
ſucceſs. It has been my practice for many years paſt | 
to order the following tincture; and as I found it ve- 
ry efficacious, I have recommended i it to a number of 
phyſicians and ſurgeons. 

Take of rhubarb three drachms; of gum guaia- 
cum, a drachm and a half ; of ſhell-lake, a 
drachm ; of cantharides bruiſed, two drachms 3 

of cockineal; half a drachm': infuſe, theſe in- 

1 . . gredients in a pint and half of rectified ſpirits 

of wine, and ſtrain off. : 

"of this Tet the patient take from thirty to fifty drops 
A; is, as much as can be given without danger of 
bringing on a ſtrangury) morning and night, in a 
olaſs of warm water. 

A hectic fever is now and then the az: of 
a long ſalivation. In this caſe a decoction of the 

, 5 - woods- 
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woods of guaiacum and ſaſſafras, and the roots of 
china and ſarſaparilla, with a little liquorice, and co- 
riander - ſeeds, is to be drank plentifully, mixed with 
milk. And the patient ſhould continue this courſe, 
till he has recovered ſtrength and fleſh. 

Laſtly, it may not be amiſs to admoniſh, that the 
moſt proper time for ordering a falivation is, when ei- 
ther pocky eruptions have for ſome time appeared on 
the body, or ulcers, eſpecially in the mouth and 
throat; and the bones are not yet become carious, 
For when they are actually foul, there is reaſon to 
apprehend, that their lamellæ may be broke aſunder 
by the ponderoſity of the mercurial globules. Where- 
fore, it is ſafer to protract the cure by a more ſparing 
uſe of this medicine, than to ng it on 1 a. can 
a. r 1671 — 


Al Ee . + 

of diſcaſes which come upon, ot or we changed 
' into others. ; 

: 'T is of great 5 ir 10 for the benefit of the 

patient, and the honour of the phyſician, to 

know what diſeaſes come upon, or are changed in- 


to others. Wherefore I will walt mention ſome 


of cheſe. * 

Authors indeed) _ raiſed, great diſputes on the, 
cauſes of theſe changes : but they, are certainly differ-- 
ent according to the nature of the reſpective diſeaſes. 
For ſometimes the conſent, and a certain affinity of 
the affected parts with others not yet affected, cauſe 
che diſeaſe to paſs from the former to the latter. 

8 2 More 
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More frequently the vicinity of the parts makes the 
evil to ſpread from one to another. But moſt com- 
monly ſuch is the nature of the diſeaſe, that it termi- 
nates in another, either by way of criſis, or through 
the foulneſs of the habit. Out of a number of ex- 
amples, which I LN ER 1 8 * 
nt | 

Through th ce of the bead and — 
3 loaded with phlegm, that is ſeized with 
giddineſs; and on the other hand, the repletion or 
other injury of the brain is attended with a ſickneſs at 
ſtomach. Through a ſimilar affinity between the li- 
ver and inteſtines, colic · pains are often ſucceeded by 
a jaundice; and a jaundice ſometimes occaſions a co- 
lic, by pouring ſharp bile into the guts. And ſuch 
is the connection of the uterus with many other parts, 
that Hippocrates pronounced this organ to be the 
cauſe of all diſeaſes in women . Now, theſe parts 
are chiefly the head, lungs, and ſtomach ; and the 
inſtruments of this ſympathy are the animal ſpirits, 
which, being hurried by the paſſions, either convey 
the diſorders of the womb to the reſt of the body, or 
communicate the ee of the en to me or- 

ot 

be Aan an dle parts, which I have aleged as 
another cauſe of the ſucceſſion of diſeaſes, takes place 
chiefly in inflammations, by the tranſlation of the hu- 
mour to the adjacent part. Thus a pleuriſy becomes 
a peripneumony; the iliac paſſion ſupervenes a ſtran- 
gury; the diſorders of the kidneys ſpread to the loins; 


and the pains in the loins are n to the 
kidneys, 


# De morbis mulierum, lib. ii. 


* In 
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In fine, the third cauſe which I have aſſigned for 
the ſupervention or tranſition of diſeaſes, is the very 
nature of theſe diſeaſes ; which as it is various, ſo it 
produces its effect various ways. The gout ſome- 
times turns into the colic, and the colic into the gout. 
Varicoſe ſwellings of the veins, ſupervening pains in 
the joints, indicate the diſtemper going off. An a- 
poplexy is ſucceeded by a palſy ; and this paralytic 
ſeizure of the nerves, whether of the whole body, 
or of ſome particular part, is the criſis of the apo- 
plectic fit. But if from the paralytic limbs the diſ- 
order returns to the head, death is generally the phy- 
ſician. Difficulty of breathing, of long continuance, 
gives riſe to a dropſy in the breaſt as well as in the 
belly. An anaſarca affords great reaſon to apprehend 
an aſcites: and melancholy of long ſtanding is fre- 
quently ſucceeded by an epileply, which is hardly 
within the power of art to remove. 

- Hippocrates collected a great number of obſerva- | 


sons bo this purpole, and upon them built the divine 


art of prognoſtic in diſeaſes, to which I refer my read- 
ers. Wherefore I quit the ſubject with this admo- 
nition, that although the cauſes which I have enu- 
merated, often exert their power ſingly ; yet it com- 
monly happens, that more than one of 'them concur 
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<CONCEVUSTON. 
of the regimen of life.” 


2 it _ not be. thought inconſiſtent with the 
ſcope of this treatiſe on the diſeaſes of the human 
body, to ſubjoin, by way of concluſion, ſome” ſhort 


rules for the management of perſons in health through 


the different ſtages of life. Althaugh indeed this taſk 
ſeems to be rendered almoſt ſuperfluous by the pre- 
cepts delivered by Celſus *,: which whoſoever will 
obſerve, with due regard to the difference of climates, 
and manner of living now and in the time of that 
wile author, moſt certainly, to uſe: his own words, 
vill not in good bealth Kquander the reſources of in- 
firmities T. Ii alien og 44 

For ſuch is * 9 Ade bey of 
man, that it can eaſily bear ſome changes and irregu- 
larities without much injury: had it been otherwiſe, 


ve ſhould be almoſt conſtantly put out of order by e- 


very ſlight cauſe. This advantage ariſes from thoſe 
wonderful communications of the inward parts, 
whereby, when one part is affected, another comes 
immediately to its relief. Thus, when the body is 
too full and overloaded, nature / cauſes evacuations 
through ſome of the outlets. And for this reaſon it 
is, that diſeaſes from inanition are generally more 
dangerous than from repletion ; becauſe we can more 
expeditiouſly diminiſh than increaſe the juices of the 
body., -Upon the fame account alſo, though tempe- 


Lib. i. cap. 1. 2. 3- + In ſecunda valetudine 
adverſæ præſidia non conſumet. 


rance 
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rance be beneficial to all men, the ancient phyſicians 
adviſed perſons in good health, and their own. ma- 
ſters, to indulge a little now and then, by eating 
and drinking more plentifully than uſual. But of the 
two, intemperance in drinking is ſafer than in cating, 
And if a perſon has committed exceſs in the latter, 
cold water drank upon a full ſtomach will help dige- 
ſtion: to which it will be of ſervice to add lemon - 
juice, or elixir of vitriol, if he has eaten high - ſeaſon · 
ed things, rich ſauces, &c. Then let him fit up for 
ſome little time, and afterwards ſleep. But if a man 
happens to be obliged to faſt, he ought to avoid all 
laborious work. From ſatiety it is not proper to paſs 
directly to ſhary hunger, nor from hunger to ſatiety : 
neither will it be ſafe to indulge abſolute reſt immedi- 
ately after exceſſive labour, nor ſuddenly fall to hard 
work after long idleneſs. In a word, therefore, all 
changes in the way of living ſhould be made by de- 


It is alſo beneficial to vary the ſcenes of life; to be 
ſometimes in the country, ſometimes in town 3 to go 
to fea, to hunt, to be at reſt now and then, but 
more frequently to uſe exerciſe : becauſe inaction ren- 
ders the. body weak and liſtleſs, and labour ſtrength- 
ens it. But a mean is to be obſerved in all theſe 


things, and too much fatigue to be avoided ; for fre- 


quent and violent | exerciſe overpowers the natural 
{trength, and waſtes the body ; but moderate exer- 
ciſe ought always to be uſed before meals. Now; of 
all kinds of exerciſe riding on horſeback is the moſt 
convenient; or, if the perſon be too weak to bear it, 
riding in a coach, or at leaſt in a litter: next follow 


fencing, playing at ball, running, walking. But it 


IS 
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is one of the inconveniencies of old age, that there is 
ſeldom ſufficient ſtrength for uſing bodily exerciſe, 
though it be extremely requiſite for health. Where- 
fore frictions with the fleſh-bruſh are neceſſary at this 
time of life, which ſhould be performed by the per- 
ſon himſelf, if poſſible; if not, by his ſervants. 
-  Sleepis the ſweet ſoother of cares, and reſtorer of 
ſtrength, as it repairs. and replaces the waſtes that 
are made by the labours and exerciſes of the day. 
But exceſſive ſleep has its inconveniencies; for it 
blunts the ſenſes, and renders them leſs fit for the du- 
ties of life. The proper time for ſleep is the night, 
when darkneſs and ſilence invite and bring it on: day- 
ſleep is leſs refreſhing. Which rule if it be proper 
for the multitude to obſerve, much more is the ob- 
ſervance of it neceſſary for perſons addicted to literary 
ſtudies, whoſe minds and bodies are more 3 
of injuries. 
I ) be ſofter and milder kinds of ane are — 
for children, and for youths the ſtronger. Old peo- 
ple ought to leſſen the quantity of their food, and 
increaſe that of their drink; But yet ſome allowance 
is to be made for cuſtom, eſpecially in the colder cli- 
mates, like ours: for as in theſe the appetite is _ 
ſo is the digeſtion better performed. U 
Phyſicians are agreed, that enen 
When age adult and high-brac'd nerves ne 
Should neither be immoderately deſir'd, 
Nor dreaded to exceſs. The good old man 
1s by his tame frigidity admoniſn d. 
Not to engage in the dull drudgery, j\ 
© "Miſtaken for inchanting ſcenes of pleaſure . | 


— 
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- Leſt thus he ſuap his feeble. thread of life. 
But what more baſe, more noxious to the body, 
Than by the power of fancy to excite 

Such lewd ideas of an abſent object, | 
As rouſe the organs, form'd for nobler ends, 
Jo ruſh into th embraces of a phantom, 
And do the deed of per ſonal enjoyment ! 


In fine, chis truth ought to be deeply imprinted on 
vey; 200, that this, and indeed all other, 


Voluptates commendat rarior us. 
Pleaſures are heighten'd by a ſparing. uſe. 


For my part, after mature conſideration, I am long 
ſince come to this way of thinking: That although 
- pleaſures, riches, power, and other things, which are 
called the gifts of fortune, ſeem to be dealt. out to 
mankind with too much partiality; yet, if we take 
in the whole compaſs of the matter, we ſhall find a 
greater degree of equality of thoſe things which con- 
ſtitute real happineſs, than is generally imagined. 
People of low condition, for the moſt part, enjoy the 
common advantages of life more commodioully than 
thoſe of the higheſt rank. Wholeſome food is acqui- 
red by moderate labour ; which likewiſe mends the 
. appetite and digeſtion : hence ſound ſleep, uninter- 
rupted by gnawing cares, refrefhes the wearied limbs ; 

a flock of healthy children fill the cottage ; the fons 
grow up robuſt, and execute the father's taſk, ma- 
king his hoary locks fit comfortable on him. How 
vaſtly inferior to theſe bleſſings are the vain delicacies 
of moſt perſons of affluent fortunes, which are cloſe- 
Vor. III. 2 ly 
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ly attended with real evils '! In order to get down 
their food, their ſtomachs require high favces, which 
heat and corrupt the blood, and render the body ob- 
nokious to diſtempers: the debauches of the day diſ- 
turb their reſt by night : and in puniſhment for their 
vices, their ſons, the great ornament and ſupport of 
families, contract diſeaſes in their mother's womb; 

with which they are afflicted through the whole courſe 
of a languid life, Which ſeldom reaches to old age. 
They are likewife frequently racked with anxieties for 
obtaining honours and ſplendid titles, ſo as to be de- 
ſpoiled of the comforts which they might reap from 
their plentiful poſſeſſions, by the vain deſire of new 
a tions. by ogg 


30) 
3 eg 8 fauperrimu of bonorum, *. 


' always wiſh to be extremely Poor 
in wealth like this. 


bot Ware is one great inconvenience e attending 
high living, that, by over- loading the body, the facul- 
ties of the ſoul are clogged, and the paſſions ſet all on 
fire; whereas, on the contrary,” the ſlender and home- 
"ty Met öf the poor and laborious, neither oppreſſes 
the ſtrength of body, nor fupplies the vices with fuel. 
Therefore, unleſs F be a conſtant "| erp 
on e | e 


Vivitur exigus 1 * | 
Tis better living on a ſlender fortune. 


n Horat. ſatir. i. ver. 78. 


Nor 


T 
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Nor is nature to be deemed an unjuſt ſtepmother, 
but a moſt provident and beneficent parent. 


Upon the whole, it behoves a wiſe man in every 


ſtage of life, 


—— Servare modum, Avis tenere, 
Naturamque equi | 

To hold the golden mean, 

To keep the end in view, and follow nature. 


But whoſoever forms a right judgment of human na- 
ture, will certainly find, that as ſome men are vaſtly 
fuperior to others in the endowments of the mind, 

and yet, a fad reflection! even the beſt minds are 
blended with ſome degree of depravity ; ſo the moſt 
healthy bodies are frequently afflicted with great infir- 
mities : and theſe being the ſeeds of death, ought to 
put us in mind of the ſhortneſs of this life, and of 
the propriety of this expreſſion of Lucretius : 


Vitaque mancupio null; datur, omnibus uſu ; 
None have a right to life, all to its uſe. 


And likewiſe that there is no abſurdity in this ſaying 
of Hippocrates : 


O avdguwre; ix yortTh , if 
The whole man from his birth is a diſeaſe. 


* Lucan) lib. ii. ver. 381. 
+ Lib. iii. ver. 984. f Epiſt, ad Damaget. 
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MEDICA SACRA. 


PRE RAC 


Y dedining years having in a great meaſure 
releaſed me from thoſe medical fatigues, in 
which, for the public good, (at leaſt as I hope), I 
have been employed about fifty years, I have deter- 
mined to paſs the ſhort remains of life in ſuch a ſort 
of leiſure, as may prove neither difagreeable to myſelf, 
nor uſeleſs to others. For good men are of opinion, 
that we muſt give an account even of our idle hours, 
and therefore thought it neceſſary, that they 48 
be always well ſpent. 

Having from my earlieſt childhood entertained a 
firong paſſion for learning, after I had choſen the art 
of medicine for my profeſſion, I till never intermitted 
my literary ſtudies; to which I had recourſe from 
time to time, as to refreſhments ſtrengthening me in 
my daily labours, and charming my cares. Thus, a- 
mong other ſubjects, I frequently read the holy ſcrip- 
tures, as becomes a Chriſtian ; and next to thoſe 
things which regard eternal life, and the doctrine of 
morality, 1 en gave particular attention to the hi- 
ſtories of diſeaſes, and the various ailments therein 
recorded; comparing thoſe with what Thad learned 
either from medical writers or my own experience. 
And this 1 did the more willingly, becauſe I had re- 
marked that aivines, through an unacquaintance with 
medicinal knowledge, frequently differed widely in 
their ſentiments ; eſpecially on the ſubject of demo- 
niacs cured by the power of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 
For it is the opinion of many, that thele were really 

poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed with devils, and that his divine virtue ſhone 
forth in nothing more conſpicuous than in expelling 
them. I am very far from having the leaſt intention 
to undermine” the foundations of the Chriſtian doc- 
trine, or to endeavour, by a perverſe interpretation of the 
ſacred oracles, to deſpoil the Son of God of his divi- 
nity, which he has demonſtrated by ſo many and great 
works performed contrary to the laws of nature. 
Truth ſtands no more in need of the patronage of er- 
ror, than does a natural good complexion of paint. 
And it is certain, that the opinion which has been 
prevalent for many ages, of the power granted to de- 
vils, of torturing human bodies and minds, has been 
feveral ways made ſuþſervient to the ſubtile deſigns of | 
crafty men, to the very great detriment and ſhame of 
the Chriſtian religion. 

What ſenſible man can avoid juſtly deriding thoſe 
ſolemn ceremonies, practiſed by the Roman prieſts, 
in exorciſing, as they are fond of terming it, dæmo- 
niacs ; while proper perſons (hired and) taught to 
counterfeit certain geſtures and fits of fury, ſuch as 
are believed to be cauſed by evil ſpirits, pretend that 
they are freed from devils, and reſtored to their fenſcs 
by holy water, and certain prayers, as by inchant- 
ment? But theſe juggling tricks, how groſsly ſoever 
they may impoſe on the eyes and minds of the igno- 
rant multitude, not only ſcandalize, but alfo do a real 
injury to men of greater penetration. For ſuch, 
ſeeing into the cheat, often ruſh headlong into impie- 
ty; and viewing all facred things in the fame light, 
after they have learned 

Relligionibus atque minis obſiſtere vatum *, 


Lucret. lib. i. ver. 110. 


they 
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they advance farther, and, by an abominable effort, en- 
deavour thoroughly to root out of their minds all ſenſe 
and fear of the ſupreme Deity. In which proceeding 
they act as if a perſan doubted. of the exiſtence of the 
Indies, becauſe travellers relate many falſehoods and 
ſictions concerning them. Hence it comes to: pals, 
that, in countries too much given up to ſuperſtition, 
very many atheiſts. are to be met with even among the 
learned, whom their learning and knowledge ought to 
ſecure from theſe errors. Therefore to be free from 
this folly, is the principal part of wiſdom; next to 
Which, is not to corrupt truth with fictitious opi- 
And indeed it is frequently to me a matter of won - 
der, why our ſpiritual guides ſo ſtrenuouſly. inſiſt on 
exhibiting devils on the ſtage, in order to make the 

divinity of Chriſt triumph over theſe infernal enemies. 
Is Chriſt's divine power leſs manifeſted by the cure of 
the moſt grievous diſeaſes, performed in an inſtant at 
his command, than by the expulſion of evil ſpirits 
out of the bodies of men ? Certainly all the wonder- 
ful things done by him for the good of mankind, 
ſuch as reſtoring ſight to the blind, firmneſs and flexi · 
bility to relaxed or contracted nerves, calling the dead 
to life, changing the properties of the elements, and 
others. of the ſame kind, are teſtimonies of the om- 
nipotence of the Creator of the world, and demon- 
ſtrate the preſence of God; who alone commands all 
nature, and at his Neben changes and inverts the 
order of things eſtabliſhed by himſelf, Wherefore ir 
cannot be doubted, that he who has performed theſe 
things, had the devils ſubject to him, that they might 
not obſtruct his gracious reſolution of revealing the 
will 
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will of his Father to men, and correcting e 
2 morals. 

But to reſume the ſubject of 'damoniacs, the 1 
nion which 1 propoſe in this treatiſe, is not purely 
my own, but alſo of ſeveral other perſons, before me, 
eminent for piety and learning. And indeed among 
our on countrymen, it was in the laſt century defend- 
ed in an excellent diſſertation, by that treaſure of ſa- 
ered knowledge, the Reverend Joſeph Mead. 'Where- 
fore, as I have the honour -to'be-of the ſame famlty 

with him, and am the fon of Matthew Mead, a very 
able divine, I always thought I might lay ſome claim 
to theſe ſtadies, by a kind of hereditary right. 

1 am not inſenſible of the/diffieulty of removing 
vulgar errors, eſpecially thoſe which relate to reli- 
gion. For every body knows the power of educa- 
tion, in imptinting on the mind notions Which are 
hard to be effaced even in adult age. Children in tlie 
dark fear ghoſts and hobgoblins; and hence often 
quake with the ſame fear through the whole courſe of 
their lives. Why then do we admire, if we ean 
hardly unlearn, and clear our minds ef ſome falſe no- 
tions, even When we are advuncing - to old age? Nor 
will this be deemed indeed a matter of little impor- 
tance” by him, who conſiders the, ſerious evils, into 
which mankind are often led, by things that to ſome 
may appear trifling, as being nothing more than bug- 
bears of children and women. My ſoull is ſeized with 
horror on recollecting, how many millions of innocent 
perſons have been condemned to the flames in various 
nations, ſince the birth of Chriſt, upon the bare ſu- 

ſpicion of witchcraft : while che very judges were per- 
haps either blinded by vain, prejudices, or dreaded the 
incenſed 
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incenſed populace, if they acquitted thoſe whom the 
mob had previoully adjudged guilty. Who would 
believe that any man in his right ſenſes could boalt, 
as à matter of merit, that he had capitally condemned 
about nine hundred perſons, for witchcraft, in the {pace 
of fifteen years, in the ſole duchy of Lorraine *? 
And yet from many hiſtories, which he relates of 
thoſe who ſuffered, it manifeſtly appears, that every 
individual of theſe criminals had no compacts with 
devils, as they themſelves imagined, but were really 
mad, fo as openly to confeſs that they had done ſuch 
feats as are impoſſible in the nature of things. But 
ſo it happens, that error generally begets ſuperſtition, 
and ſuperſtition cruelty, Wherefore I moſt heartily 
rejoice, that I have lived to ſee all our laws relating 
to witchcraft entirely aboliſhed : whereas foreign ſtates 
ſtill retain - this barbarous cruelty,” and with various 
degrees of obſtinacy in proportion to their ignorance 
of natural cauſes. And it is but too true, that the 
doctrine of dæmons is ſo underſtood by the vulgar, 
as if the devil was to be eſteemed a ſort of deity; or 
at leaſt, that, laying the fear of him aſide, no divine 
worſhip can well ſubſiſt; although the apoſtle has ex- 
preſsly ſaid, For this purpoſe the Son of God was, ma- 
_nifefted, that he might deſtroy the works of the devil +. 
And here it may not be improper, once for all, to 
inform the reader, that I have generally made uſe of 
Sebaſtian Caſtalio's verſion of the Bible, becauſe, up- 
on collating it in many places, I found it to be not 
only excellent Latin, but alſo very accurate, and par- 
ticularly well adapted to the ſenſe __ ey of * 
words in the Hebrew and Greek, „ T 


 ® See Nic. Remigii dzzmonolatreia, + 1 5 m. B. 
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Nor can J refrain from declaring, that I have not 
writ theſe eſſays for the profane or vulgar; but for 
thoſe only who are well verſed, or at leaſt initiated in 
theological or medical ſtudies: and for this reaſon I 
choſe to publiſh it in Latin; which language has for 
many ages paſt been made uſe of by learned men, in 
order to communicate to each other, v hatſoever might 
ſeem to them either new, or expreſſed in a different 
manner from the common notions. Wherefore, if a- 
ny perſon ſhould intend to publiſh an Engliſh verſion 
of this book, I give him this timely notice, that he 
will do it, not only againſt my will ; but likewiſe in 
direct oppoſition to that equitable law, whereby every 
man is allowed n 
ding to his pleaſure. 

But to bring this preface to a conduſion ; it is ma- 
nifeſt that the Chriſtian religion requires of all its 
members in a moſt eſpecial manner, to practiſe every 
act of humanity and benevolence towards each other. 
Wherefore the utmoſt care ought to be taken, that 
this beneficent diſpoſition of mind be not corrupted 


by any means whatſoever : and nothing contributes 


more-towards bringing on this corruption, than opi- 
nions derogatory from the divine goodneſs. Upon 
this account, as ſuch is the misfortune of our times, 
that it is not only allowed, but even by many deem- 


* A commendable action, to oppugn, and by every 


* This * ſeems to have bern "ks only 
wo prevent any ſurreptitious tranſlation of this performance 

om appearing, ſeeing moſt of the works of our learned 
author have heretofore greatly diſgraced by-attempts 
of that kind, Nevertheleſs the public may be aſſured, 


that Dr Mead not only approved, but inſpected what is 
now offered to them, 


Vor. III. 3 method 
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method to invalidate, the doctrine and authority of 
the Chriſtian religion; no interpretations of the hiſto- 
ries of miracles ought to be looked upon as out of 
ſeaſon, provided they appear neither improbable; nor 
repugnant to the nature of the facts related. 

In fine, it was not my intention to treat of every 
aiſeaſe mentioned in holy writ ; but to confine myſelf 


more particularly to thoſe, the nature of which is ge- 


nerally but little known, or at leaſt to ſuch as T had 
ſome peculiar medicine for, or method of cure, to of 
fer to the public; and to perform this talk, in the 
ſame order in which they occur in thoſe ſacred wri- 
tungs: excepting only Job's diſeaſe, to which I have 
given the firſt place, oh account of the great antiqui- 
ty of that book. The Saviour of the World, in or- 
der to make his divine power manifeft to mankind, 
cured many other diſeaſes, both of the body and mind; 
beſtdes 'thoſe which I have mentioned in this work : 
the nature and cauſes of all which diſeaſes whoſbever 
would intend to inquire into, muſt of neceſſity eom- 
pile a body of phyſi,” which was not my preſent de- 
ſign. But if Providence protract my life,” I am not 


without hopes of laying more tar my thoughts on this 


ſudject before the public, for the honour which 1 
bear to my profeſſion,” unless dae in 


F rigidus obfliterit circunr tracerdia Janguis. 1 
10 


— the mean time, whe be the — of theſe ef. 
ſays with my readers, I ſhall reſt ſatisfied from a con- 
ſcioufneſs of the rectitude of my intention, in VE 
thas eee ne of * bours anden 
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Jon 8 * — fas rendered — by ſome un- 
common circumſtances and conſequences ; j ſuch 
pry the dignity. of, the man, the ſudden change of bis 
condition, his extraordinary adverſity, his incredible 
patience under them, his reſtoration to a much hap- 
pier ſtate than he had ever before enjoyed, and laſtly, 
e ates vo the inch with which he was 


20 n habization:mas-in the land of Us, which, ac 

(cording to the learned Frederick Spanheim *, was {i  fitua- 
[ted in the northern part of Arabia Deſerta, towards the 
"Euphrates and Meſopotamia. _ He. was a very illuſtri- 
ous man, the moſt opulent of all the Orientals, very 
happy in ſons and daughters, of a moſt upright life 
and exemplary piety. Now, it is related, that God, 
in order to try his integrity and conſtancy, permitted 
Satan to afflict him by all means which he could de- 
_ en che taking away of his life. In pur- 


44 


<6 « dreadful tos on A iu 3 all his oxen and 


aſſes were driven away by. the Sabeans; his ſheep 
And ſervants were —— * 2 e from heaven; 


* Hiſtor, Jobi, cap. iv +3 . 
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his camels were carried off; his ſons. and daugh- 
* ters were cruſhed to death by the falling in of the 
* houſe upon them in a violent ſtorm of wind; and 
% joon after he himſelf was afflicted with ſcabs and 
* foul ulcers all over his body ; fo that he fat down 
* among the aſhes, and ſcraped himſelf with a pot- 
„ ſherd. Thus from a very rich man he became 
extremely poor, and from the height of proſperity he 
ſunk into the depth of miſery. And yet all theſe e- 
vils did not give the leaſt ſhock to his firmneſs of 
mind, nor to his piety towards God *: wherefore 
the Lord, moved by his prayers, put an end to all 
his calamities ; gave him twice as much wealth as he 
had loſt, and made n — —ͤ—ꝓẽ 
ever been before T. 
Now, the book of Job may juſtly be boat 
the moſt ancient of all books, of which we have any 
certain account: for ſome are of opinion that it was 
written in the times of the patriarchs; many others, 
that it was compoſed about the days of Moſes, and 
even by Moſes himſelf ; and there are but few who 
think it poſterior to him f. For my part, I embrace 
the learned Lightfoot's opinion, that it was compo- 
ſed by Elihu, one of Job's companions, chiefly be- 
cauſe he therein ſpeaks of himſelf as of the writer of 
this hiſtory || ; and if ſo, it will appear to be older 
than the days of Moſes. However this be, it is moſt 
certain that this book carries with it manifeſt tokens 
of very great he wn il the moſt * „ of which 
«$323 


uo 25010689" 3-1 
Bee Job chap.i.andi, ' Ibid. — 


I See — s learned diſſertation on this ſubject 
in the book above quoted, chap. viii. and ix. 1 ® 
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ſeem to be theſe. In it there is not the leaſt mention 
made of the departure of the Iſraelites out of Egypt, 
of Moſes, or the Moſaic law. After the manner of 
the patriarchs, Job, as the head of his family, offer- 
ed ſacrifices in his on private houſe, for the ſins of 


his children *, When he declares his integrity, he 


ſcarcely mentions any other idolatry, but that moſt 
ancient one, the worſhip of the ſun and moon +, 
which we know to be very old, and to have firſt ob- 


- - tained among the neighbouring Chaldeans and Phce- 


nicians. In fine, his own age protracted far beyond 
the life of man in Moſes's time, is a proof of its an- 

tiquiry, for he lived a hundred and forty years after 
an end had been put to his calamities; ſo that it is rea- 
ſonable to believe that he lived above two hundred 
years in all. For that he was aged when his misfor- 
tunes crouded on him, may be hence inferred, that, 
although his three friends are ſtyled old men +, yet, 


in his diſputes with them, he does not ſeem to ho- 


nour them for their age, as Elihu does. To avoid 


prolixity, I join with Spanheim in opinion, that Job's 


time coincides with the bondage of the children of Iſ- 
rael in Egypt, ſo as to be neither poſterior; to their 
quitting 15 n nor anterior to their . 


ng y 


But 5 ſubliſts A diſpate = a different nature 
9 very grave authors, and that is, whether 
_ this narrative be a fable or a true hiſtory : if I were 
allowed to interpoſe my opinion, I would fay, that 
it is not a parable invented by 'vr«7vzwc4, but a dra- 


matic Poem compoſed upons true nnen: ; 20d per- 
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haps with- this deſign; that, from the example of this 
muſtrious and upright, yet afflicted and moſt miſerable 
man, the people of Iſrael might learn to bear with 
patience, all thoſe evils and hardſhips, which they 
were daily ſuffering in their Þgyptian captivity. That 
this book is metrical, as well as David's Pſalms, the 
Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, and Solomon's Song, is gene- 
rally allowed: and the perſons of the drama are God, 
Satan, Job, and his wife, his three friends; and Elihu. 
Wberefore it is, ſays Grotius, a real fact, but poeti- 
cally handled *. Poetry was certainly a very ancient 
manner of writing; and poets were wont to embelliſh 
true hiſtories in their own way, as we ſee in the muſt 
ancient among the Greeks and Romans. And among 
the Hebrews likewiſe, long after the time above men- 
- tioned, Ezekiel compriſed the hiſtory of the departure 
out of Egypt in a dramatic poem, upon which ac- 
-rount he is called, by Clemens Alexandrinus, the poet 
of Judaic tragedies T. Nor indeed, in my opinion, 
can there be found, in this kind of writing, any 
- thing more admirable, and better adapted to move the 
paſſions than this piece; whether we regard the ſub- 
:limity and elegance of ſtyle, the deſcription of natu · 
ral things, or, in fine, the propriety of the charac- 
ters aſcribed to all the perſons concerned in it ; all 
- which (circumſtances are of the Os a 
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he nearer you behold. 
© Then more it ſtrikes you, l 29500 
Before I cloſe this chapter, it may not be! impro«- 
per to offer my conjeCture concerning the diſeaſe of 
this illuſtrious man. But previous to this, it is pro- 
per to remark, that it is not Job himſelf or his 
friends, but the author of the book that attributes his 
calamities to Satan; for this author's intention ſeems 
to be, to ſhew, by a ftriking example, that the 
world is governed by the providence of almighty God; 
and as the holy angels, whoſe miniſtry God makes 
uſe of in diſtributing his bountiful gifts, punctually 
execute all his commands; ſo Satan himſelf with his 
agents are under the power of God, and cannot inflict 
any evils on mankind without the divine permiſſion. 
Thus, when the ſons of God. (angels) came and 
preſented themſelves before the Lord, it is faid that 
Satan came alſo among them, Now, the word/a/tare, 
to prefent one's ſelf,” as Moſes Maimonides * obſerves, 
ſignifies to be prepared to receive Jehovah's com- 
mands; but Satan came of his own accord, and rnixed 
with them, without any ſummons, 
Now as to the diſeaſe, it is plain that it was ; cuti- 
cular ; and it-is as certain that the bodies of the He- 
bevivy were very liable to foul ulcers of the ſkin-from 
time immemorial; upon which account it is that Jearn» 
ed men are of opinion that they were forbid the eat- 
ing of ſwine's fleſh (which, as it affords a groſs nou- 
riſnment, and not eafily perſpirable, is very improper 
food in ſuch conſtitutions) ; wherefore by how much 
hotter the countries were which they abies, Inch 


44 More Nevochim, part. iii. chap. xxii. 
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as are the deſerts of Arabia, the more ſeverely theſe 
diſorders raged. And authors of other nations, who 
deſpiſed and envied the Jews, ſay that it was upon this 
account that they were driven out of Egypt; leſt the 
leproſy, a diſeaſe common among them, ſhould ſpread: 
over the country *. But there is another much worſe 
diſeaſe, ſo frequent in Egypt, that it is ſaid to be en- 
demial there , though it may alſo be engendered in 
this hot country, I mean the elephantiaſis. Perhaps 
it was this, which is nearly of the ſame nature with 
the leproſy, that had affected the body of our righ- 
teous man: but on this ſubject we ſhall treat more 
r in the ws chapter. 


CH: A 5 75 x - 
\ The: LEPROSY. 


© Moſt forire diſciſe, to which the bodies of the 
Jews were very ſubject, was the leproſy. Its 

figns recdriled in the holy ſcriptures; are chiefly theſe. 
Pimples aroſe in the ſkin ; the hair was turned white; 
the plague (or ſore). in ſight was deeper than the ſkin, 
when the diſeaſe had been of long ſtanding ; a white 
tumour” appeared in the ſłin, in which there was quick 
fleſh; the foul eruptions gained ground daily, and 
at length covered the whole ſurface of the body. 
And the evil is ſaid to infect, not only the human 
body, but alſo the cloaths and garments, nay (what 


+700 Juſtin. hiſt. lib. xxxvi. c. 2. & Tacit. hiſt. lib. V. ab 
12 + Lucret. lib. vi. ver. 1112. 


E/ elephas morbus, gui propter flumina Wk, | 


Gignitur /Egypto in media. 
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may ſeem ſtrange) utenſils made of ſkins. or furs, and 
even the very walls of the houſes. Wherefore there 


are precepts. laid down. for cleanſing theſe allo, as well 
as the lepers. 

Medical authors are of different opinions concern- 
ing the contagion of this diſeaſe, - And whereas nei- 
ther the Arabian nor Greek phyſicians, who have treat- 
ed largely of the leproſy, have given the leaſt, hint of 
this extraordinary force of it, whereby it may infect 
cloaths and walls of houſes ;_ the Rabbin doctors. diſ- 
pute, whether that which ſeized the Jews, was not 
entirely different from the common leproſy ; and 
they all affirm, that there never appeared in the world, 
a leproſy of cloaths and houſes, except only in Judea, 
and among the {ole people of Iſrael. | 

For my part, I ſhall now freely. propoſe what I 
think moſt- probable on the ſubje&t. One kind of 
contagicn is more ſubtile than another; for there is a 
ſort which is taken into the body by the very breath; 
ſuch as I have elſewhere ſaid to exiſt in the plague, 
ſmall-pox, and other malignant fevers. But there is 
another ſort, which infects by contact alone; either 
internal, as the venom of the venereal diſeaſe ; or ex- 
ternal, as that of the itch, which is conveyed into the 
body by rubbing againſt cloaths, whether woollen or 
linen. Wherefore the leproly, which is a ipecies of 
the-itch,, may pals into a ſound man in this laſt man- 
ner; perhaps allo by cohabitation ; as F racaſtorius 
has obſerved, that a conſumption is contagious, and 
is contracted by living with a phthilical perſon, by the 
gliding of the corrupted and putrefied juices of the 
ſick into the lungs of the ſound man *. And Are- 
De morbis contagioſis, lib. ii. cap. ix. | 
VOL. III. X tæus 
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tis is of the ſame ' opinion + with regard to the cle. 
phantiaſis, a diſeaſe yy allied to the leproſy * for 
he gives this caution,” © That it is not leſs dangerous 
to converſe and live with perſons affected with this: 
« diſtemper, than with thoſe infected with the plague ; 
© becauſe the contagion is FONG: by the in- 
“ ſpired air .“ 

But here occurs wdafdrable aifficulty; For Mo- 
* ſays,” „If in the leprofy chere be obſerved a white 
„ tumour in the ſkin, and it have turned the hair 
white in it, and there be quick fleſhi within the 
t tumour; it is an old leproſy in the ſkit of his fleſh. 
gut if the leproſy ſpread broad in the ſʒin, and 
© cover the whole ſkin-of the diſeaſed from his head 
even to his feet, the perſon” ſhall be pronounced 
clean +.” Rut the difficulty contained in this paſ- 
ſage will vaniſh, if we ſuppoſe, as it manifeſtly ap- 
pears to me, that it points out twWo different ſpecies 
of the diſcaſe; the one in which the eroded ſkin was 
ulcerated, ſo that the quick fleſn appeared underneath; 
the other, which fpread on the ſurface of the ſkin. on- 
ly in the form of rough ſcales. And from this dif- 
ferenee it happened, that the former ſpecies was, 
and the latter Was not, contagious. For theſe ſcales; 
being dry and light like bran, do not penetrate into 
the ſkin; whereas the purulent matter iſſuing from 
the ulcers infects the ſurfuce of the body. But con- 
cerning the differences of cuticular' diſeaſes, I heartily 
recommend to the reader's peruſal, What Johannes 
Manardus, equally valuable for his ve es r 


De cauſis "WI morborum, & de curationi- 
bus eorundem, lib, ii. cap. Xl, — 5 Levit. chap. 
xiii. ver, 10. &c. * 
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and = his Latin, has written upon tlie 
— 

There is no time in which this diſeaſe was not 
en ; but it was always more ſevere in Syria and 
Egypt, as they are hotter countries, than in Greece 
and other parts of Europe; and it is even at this 
day frequent in thoſe regions. For I have been aſ- 
ſured by travellers, that there are two hoſpitals for 
the leprous alone in Damaſcus. And there is a foun- 
tain at Edeſſa, in which. great numbers of people af- 
fected with: this cuticular foulneis waſh daily,; as was 


the ancient cuſtom. 


Moreover, | we read the principal ſigns which occur 
inthedeſciiption of the Mofaic: leproſy, excepting on- 
ly:the infection of the cloaths and houſes (of which 
by and by), recorded by the Greek phyſicians. Hip- 


pocrates calls himſelf the h., or white leproſy, Powvxin 


ens, the Phoenician diſeaſe f. For that the word 


$99 ought to be read ,Powzan, appears manifeſtly 


from Galen in his Explicatio linguarum Hippocratis ; 
where he ſays that G, is à diſeaſe which is 
frequent in Phoenicia and other eaſtern regions +. In 
the foregoing chapter I ſaid that the leproſy (leuce) 


and the elephantiaſis were diſeaſes of great affinity: || : 
in confirmation of which notion the ſame Galen ob- 


ſerves, that the one ſometimes changes into the o- 
ther +; Now, theſe. two diſtempers are no where 


better deſcribed. than by Celſus, who lived about the 
time af Auguſtus n and n collected the 


„ Epiſt. medicinal. lib, vii. pill. ii. + Proerberic. 
lib. ii. ſub finem. t Hr Bs n T% 
GARAGE VE 0) ax%% leign . | 1 Fag. 160. 

+ De ſimpl. medicam. facult, lib, xi. 
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40 


it is of a white colour, with ſome degree of rough - 
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works of the principal Greek writers in phy ſic and 


ſurgery, digeſted them into order, and turned them 


40 


60 


66 


66 


64 


into elegant Latin with great judgment. Thus he 
deſcribes the leprous diſeaſes. There are three 


ipecies of the vitiligo. It is named , when 


neſs, and is not continuous, but appears as if ſome 
little drops were diſperſed here and there: ſome» 
times it ſpreads wider, but with certain intermiſ- 
46 


ſions or diſcontinuities. The #925 differs from this 
in colour, becauſe it is black, and like a ſhadow, but 


in other circumſtances they agree. The N has 


ſome ſimilitude with the a, but it has more of 
the white, and runs in deeper: and in it the hairs 
are white, and like down. All theſe ſpread them- 

f 0 but in ſome perſons quicker, in others {lows 


The alphos and melas come on, and go off 


Oe at different times; but the leuce does 
not eaſily quit the patient, whom it has ſeized *. But 
in the elephantiaſis, ſays the ſame author, the 


whole body is ſo affected, that the very bones may 


be faid. to be injured. The ſurface of dhe body has 
a number of ſpots and tumours on it; and their 


redneſs is by degrees changed into a duſſey or black 


iſh colour. The ſurface of the ſkin is unequally 
thick and thin, hard and ſoft; and is ſcaly and 
rough: the body is. emaciated ; the mouth, legs, 
% and feet ſwell. When the diſeaſe is inveterate, 
the nails on the fingers and toes are hidden by the 


ſwelling +.” And the accounts left us by the 


Arabian Phyſicians, agree with theſe n | 


wt De medicina, lib. v. cap. xxviii. 1 " 
** Lib. 111, cap. xxv. 


Avicenna, 


is = .X. a 3-4 6-8: 
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Avicenna, the chief of them, ſays that the leproſy 
is a fort of univerſal cancer of the whole: body * 
Wherefore it plainly appears from all that has been 
ſaid, that the Syrian leproſy did not differ in nature, but 
in degree only, from the Grecian, which was there cal- 
led avxa; and that this ſame. diſeaſe had an affinity 
with the elephantiaſis, ſometimes among the Greeks, 
but very much among the Arabs. For the climate 
and manner of living very much agoravates all cu- 
ticular diſeaſes.. 

Now, with regard to the infection of the doarhs; 
it has been found by moſt: certain experiments; not 
only in the plague, and ſome other malignant erup- 
tive fevers,” as the {mall-pox'and mealles, but even in 
the common itch, - that the infection, once received 
into all forts of | furs and ſkins, woollen, linen, and 
filk, remains a long time in them, and thence paſſes 
into human bodies. Wherefore it is eaſy to conceive; 
that the leprous miaſmata might paſs from ſuch mate · 
rials into the bodies of thoſe who either wore or 
handled them, and, like ſeeds ſown, produce the diſ- 
caſe peculiar to them. For it is well known, that the 
ſurface of the body, let it appear ever ſo ſoft and 
ſmooth, is not only full of pores, but alſo of little 
furrows, and therefore is a proper neſt for receiving 


and cheriſhing the minute, but very active, particles 


exhaling from infected bodies. But I have treated this 
ſubject in a more extenſive manner in my diſcourſe on 
the plague +. - And theſe ſeeds: of contagion are ſoon 
mixed with an acrid and ſalt humour, derived from 
the blood; Which as it naturally ought, partly to 
have turned into nuuiment, and partly to have per- 


" Canon, lib. iv. ſen: 3. tract. 3. cap. i, + Chap. i. 
G92? 5. ipired 
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ſpiredl through the ſkin, it now lodges, and corrodes 
the little ſcales of the cuticle: and theſe becoming dry 
and white; ſometimes even as white as ſnow, are ſe- 
parated from the fein, and fall off like bran.” Non, 
although this diſeaſe is very uncommon in our colder 
climate; yet I have ſeen one remarkable caſe ot it, in 
a countryman, whoſe Whole body was ſo miſerably ſei- 
zed by it, that his fin was ſhiuir g as if covered with 
ſnow: and as the furfuraceous ſcales were daily rub- 
bed off, the fleſh apppeared quick or raw underneath. 
This wreteh Had conſtantly lived in a fwampy place, 
and was oblige to * —.— n — Ser: and 
nn 0 

Hut it is muth-ncre dat f. to account ber wel 
fection of the honſes. For it ſeems hardly poſſible 
in nature, that the leprous ſpots ſhould grow and 
fpread on dry walls, made of ſolid materials. But 
upon a ſerious conſideration of the. different ſubſtances 
employed in bulding the walls of houſes, ſuch as 
ſtones, lime, bituminous earth, hair of auimals, and 
other: uch things. med together.: I thought ĩt pro- 
bable, that they may, by a kind of fermentation, pro- 
duce thoſe hollow'greeniſh or- reddiſhi ſtrokes, in fight 
lower than thewal-{or within the ſurface *), Which, 
as they in ſome meaſure reſembled the leprous ſcabs 
on the human body, were named the leproſy in a 
houſe. For bodies of different natures very eaſily 
efferveſce upon being blended together. [Wherefore 
we may i reaſonably ſuppoſe that this. moiſture or 
mouldineſs, gradually coming forth, and ſpreading 
on tlie walls, might prove very prejudicial to the in- 
habi tants, by its ſtinling and unwholeſome ſmell, 


2 Leit. chap. xiv. very. 04 
et 


— TT. 
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without having recourſe to any contagious quality in 
it. And ſomewhat analogous to this is pretty fre- 
quently obſervable in our own: houſes; where, when 
the walls are plaſtered with bad mortar, the calcari- 
ous and nitroſe ſalts ſweat out upon their ſurfate, of 
a colour almoſt as White as ſhow. The power of 
inſpecting their houſes was inveſted in the prieſts; 
who, When they obſerved this foulneſs, gave orders 
firſt to have the walls of the houſe ſcraped all around; 
and after wards, if it continued to break out, to pull 
down the houſe, and carry the materials ont Saad the 
city int6/an- unclean place. 

Lam well aware, that all this — 0006 
himſelf had ſtruek the houſe with this plague. But 
it is well known; that that way of ſpeaking is not un- 
common in the Jewiſh hiſtory; as in unexpected e- 
vils and dreadful calamities, which are ſometimes ſaid 
to be done by the hand of God; though they may 
be produced by natural cauſes. Nor can 1 be eafily 
induced to believe, with ſome divines, that God, who 
commanded his people to be always free from every 
ſort of uncleanneſs, would vouchſafe to work a mira- 
cle, in order to) inflict this moſt filthy puniſhment on 
any perſon. Thus much is indubitable, that the pre- 
cepts of the Mofaic law were conſtituted particularly, 


e, 


to avert the people from idolatry and falſe religion, 


and at the ſame time to keep them clear of all un- 
cleanneſs . To this end: conſpired the probibiꝛion 


of eating blood, cattion, or animals that died ſpon- 


taneouſly, ſwines fleſh, and that of ſeveral other cred- 
tures f. For all thefe meats yield a groſs nautriment, 
* Mol. Maimonid. more Ney ochim, part, Ri. cap. 


XXX111. & xlviii. + Levit. * xi. & xvii. 
1 which 
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vy hich is improper and prejudicial in diſeaſes of the 
ſkin. But in order to cloſe theſe theological reſearch 
es with ſome what medical, I am convinced from ex- 
perience, that there is not a better medicine known 
againſt this filthy diſeaſe, than the tincture of cantha- 
rides of the London Diſpenſatory. Its remarkable 
virtue in this caſe is owing to the diuretic quality of 
theſe flies. For there is a great harmony between 
the kidneys and glands of the ſkin, ſo that the hu- 
mours brought on the latter, eaſily find a way 
through the former, and are carried off by urine: 
and on the other hand, when the kidneys have failed 
in the performance of their functions, an urinous hu- 
mour ſometimes perſpires through the cuticular pores. 
But ſuch cathartics are to be interpoſed at proper 
intervals, as are moſt proper for i thick and 
Ai Wen. N bn 


e H A P. u.. ang 4 
«The diſeaſe of King Saur. 2 ra 


T Hen 7 king Saul was — — by — ſit 
of God, and an evil ſpirit from the Lord 

% troubled him; bis courtiers perſuaded him to 
« command his pmg to ſeek out ſomebody. that 
«was à good player on the harp, who might footh 
or compole him by his muſic, when the evil ſpirit 
« from God was upon him,” Which when Saul had 
done, by ſending meſſengers for David; hene - 
ver it happened, that Saul was ſeized with that e- 
vil Sit, David took his h and played on it; 
| and 
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* and thus Saul was refreſhed, and became RC, 
and the evil ſpirit departed from him *,” 

Now, to me it appears manifeſt, that this king's 
diſeaſe was a true madneſs, and of the melancholic 
or atrabilarious kind, as the ancient phyſicians called 
it. And' the fits returned on him at uncertain peri- 
ods, as is frequently the caſe in this fort of diſeaſe. 
Nor could the cauſe of that diſorder be a ſecret, ſee- 
ing he had been lately deprived of his kingdom by God's 
expreſs command. Likewiſe the remedy applied, to 
wit, playing on the harp, was an extremely proper one. 
For phyſicians have long ſince taught us, that ſym- 
phonies, cymbals, and noiſes, were of ſervice towards 
diſſipating melancholic thoughts +; the power of 
which we have accounted for in another place upon 
geometrical principles f. Hence alſo it more plainly 
appears, that the diſorder was owing to natural cau- 
ſes ; for otherwiſe how could the muſic of a harp 
drive it away ? Counſel and prudence in a man was, 
in the Hebrew language, uſually ſtyled the ſpirit of 
God; and a perſon deprived of theſe qualities, was 
faid to be YOubIed with an evil ſpirit, that i is, to be 


I am not ignorant that the Jews, by a manner of 
S0 familiar among them, are wont to aſcribe 


diſeaſes of this kind, to the power of evil angels, as 
miniſters of God; and that, even at this day, ſome 
very learned men defend the ſame notion. But for 


my part, if T may be allowed to declare my thoughts 
with freedom, I cannot think it right to have recourſe 


* See Samuel, or Kings, book i. chap. xvi. + See 
Celf. lib. iii. cap. xvii. f Mechanical account of poi- 
_ eſſay ii. 
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to the divine wrath for diſeaſes, which can be proved 
to have natural cauſcs; vnleſs it be expreſsly declared, 
that they were ſent down directly from heaven. For if 
they fall on us in puniſhment of our ſins, the intention 
of the ſupreme lawgiver. would be fruſtrated, unleſs 
a ſure, rule was given, whereby his vengeance might 
be diſtinguiſhed from common events; in as much as 
the innocent may be equal ſharers in ſuch calamities. 
with the guilty. Moreover, it ſeems reaſonable to 
believe, that evils, inflicted. by the omnipotent judge, 
muſt be, either incurable, or curable by himſelf a- 
lone; j that the connection of his power with his equi- 
ty, may the more brightly ſhine forth. By ſuch a 
criterion are miraculous works diſtinguiſhed. from the 
operations. of nature. For it would be impiety to 
ſuppoſe, that the almighty Creator of heaven and earth 
intended, that his works ſhould be performed in, vain, 
Wherefore it is worthy, of our obſervation, that great 
care is. always taken in the facred hiſtories, to make 
the diipe. power in ſuch, caſes appear moſt manifeſt 
to all, Thus when the Lord had infected Miriam 
(or Mary) with a leproſy, for a fin committed by 
her, and conſented, on the ſupplication of Moſes, to 
make her whole ; it was not done till ſeven days af- 
ter ward . Gehazi's leproſy remained in him and his 
progeny for ever, +, King Azariah was ſmote with 
the leproſy, ſer not having demoliſhed the high pla- 
ces; and he was a leper unto the day of his death +. 
Ananias and his wife were, ſtruck dead ſuddenly by 
the. miraculons power of St Peter |. Ehymas the 


Numbers, chap. xii. ver. 14˙ . Kings, n 
(al. iv.) chap. v. ver. 27. t Ibid. e xv. ver. 5. 


wu Acts, chap. v. 
— 
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ſorcerer was ſtruck blind for a ſeaſon by St Paul, 
for his frauds and wickedneſs ®, Therefore, ſince 
threats and plain indications of diſeaſes inflited in 
an uüncommon manner, are always maflifeſtly decla- 
red; whenſoever theſe are wanting, why may we 
not fix, that the event was by n6 means ſypernatu- 
ral? And 1 deſire, once for all, that this ſentiment 
tay hold good with regard to fererdl other calami- 
A e 


e HA P. IV. 
The 125 of King IEHORA NM. 


F King Jehoram 1 it is related, that, © for his 

A wicked life, the Lor * bim in 

ec "bowels with an incurable diſeaſe, ſo that he voide 

& his inteſſines dil for the ſpace, of two, years, anc 

1 en Fg of the violence of the diſtemper +,” 
Fro | im Jous kings are recorded to have had the 

fame end, Antiochus Epiphanes, and Agrippa; : o 
whom 1 it was faid ; Et Ti | I'& era vue Toi; - erhagx= 

Farr t. Of What avail are bowels to thoſe who have 
i 19913! % bs. 01 al O13. 3 
Now, is diſtempe r ſeems to me to be x na other 


| than a fevere 5 Fot in this the e 


are ulcerated, and blood flows from the eroded v 
ſels, together with ſome excrement, Which is always 
liquid, and ſlimy matter; and ſometimes alſo ſome 
fleſhy ſtrings come away, ſo that the very inteſtines 
may ſeem to be ejected. 


Acts xiii, 11. + 2 Chron, xx1. 18. t See 
the notes of Grotius on this place. 
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c HAP. v. 
Tho, dicenſe of King HEZ EK IAH. 


cc 


Hen Hexakigh lay ſick of mem! diſeaſe, 
s and the prophet Iſaiah went and decla- 
* red to him, by God's expreſs command, that he 
* ſhould die and not recover; the Lord, moved by his 
“prayer, commanded Iſaiah to return, and tell him, 
that he would cure him in three days. Where - 
* upon Iſaiah ordered a maſs of figs to be taken, 
«« and laid it on the boil ; whereby he recovered *. 

Now, to me it ſeems extremely - probable, that 
this king's diſcaſe was a fever, which terminated in 
an abſceſs : for, in caſes of this kind, thoſe things are 
always proper, which promote ſuppuration; eſpecial- 
ly digeſtive and reſolving cataplaſms ; and dried figs 
are excellent for this intention. Thus, the Omnipo- 
tent, Who could remove this diſtemper by his word 
alone, choſe to do it by the effect of natural reme- 
dies. And here we have an uſeful leſſon given us in 
adverſities, not to neglect the uſe of thoſe things 
which the bountiful Creator has beſtowed on us, and 
at the ſame time to add our fervent prayers, that he 
would be gracyuly An to oh per our inn 
yours. . 
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. 
0 H 4 Tun i 
Ihe diſeaſe of old age: 1 : 1 


LD age inſelf is a diſeaſe, as the poet has pro- 

perly expreſſed it . Wherefore, as I have 

frequently read with pleaſure, the very elegant de- 

ſcription of it, given by Solomon: the wiſeſt of kings; 

I think it will not be foreign to my deſign, to attempt 

an explanation and illuſtration thereof. For it con- 

tains ſome things not eaſy to be underſtood, becauſe 

the eloquent preacher thought proper to expreſs all 

the circumſtances allegorically, But firſt I will lay 

the diſcourſe inen before N en which runs 
F bus, 74 

8 Side On hy Creator in the Fen 5 thy 0 

before the evil times come, and the years draw 

** nigh,” in which thou ſhalt ſay, I find no pleaſure: 

before the fun, and the light, and the moon, and 

the ſtars be darkened, and the clouds return after 

rain; when the keepers of the houſe ſhall tremble, 

and the ſoldiers ſball give way, and the diminiſhed 

*. grinders ſhall ceaſe; and thoſe that look out 

through holes ſhall be darkened; and the doors 

„ ſhall be ſhut outwardly, with a low ſound of the 

„ mill, and they ſhall riſe up at the voice of the 

bird; and all the daughters of muſic ſhall be of 

“ no avail; alſo when they ſhall be afraid of high 

places and ſtumblings in the way; and the almond- 

* tree ſhall flower, and the cicadz ſhall come toge- 

ther; and the appetite ſhall. be loſt, man n 


Terent. Phorm. act. iv. ſeen. i. ver. 9. 
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* to his eternal habitation, and the mourners going 
* about in the ſtreet: before the filver chain be 
broken aſunder, and the golden ewer be daſhed in 
pieces; and the Pitcher be broken at the fountain 
* head; and the chariot be daſhed in pieces at the 
pit 3 and the Auſt return tö the earth, ſoch as th 
8 2 been; and — nr retuffi to — wu Have 

N 

2 recital of evits 6000 infetnthes) Wie from 
the aberrations of the mind. The ſun,“ fays So- 
lomom and the light, and the moon; and the ſtars 
are darkened.“ Perceptions of the mind are leſs 
lively in old men; the ideas and images 6f things are 
confounded, and the metthivry decays + Whente the in- 
relletoal faeulties muſt neceffarily loſe: their ſtrengih 
or power by de Wiſdom and underſtanding 
are frequently cal teat light in the ſacred feritares + ; ; 
and privation of reaſon, darknels and "blindneſs t. 
Cicero lkewiſe ſays very jaftly, that rexſoht is, as it 
were, the light and ſplendour of fe l. Hence God 
is ſtylec che Father of lights I. Thus the virtues of 
the mind decaying, may be _— to the lumina- 
ries of the world overciſt. I am conſcious that this 
expoſition is contrary to chat of a number of learned 
interpreters, Who take this obſcuratibn of the lights! in 
the genuine ſenſe of the wörds, and think that” the 
failing of the fight is here to be underſtbod. But 1 
am N how my 5 ar ay? to take notice, 


„ 44 


8 „ Seat 102 chap. 3, V ib 4a from 
Ciftal:o's Latin ben 1 b, & WP, xvini. Ver. 
6. 7. t Matthew, chap. ig ver. 23. yy „ep. i. aß. 
ii. ver. 11. | Academ, iv. +8 names, epait, 
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chat every thing in the diſcourſe, even to the moſt 
minute circumſtances, is expreſſed in words bearing a 
figurative ſenſe, For whereas, in deſcribing the in- 
firmities of old age, the injuries of the operations of 
the mind, as the moſt grievous of all, were not to 
be pretermitted; ſo theſe could not be more clearly 
expreſſed; than by the obſcuration of the celeſtial lu- 
minous bodies, which rule our orb, and cauſe the vi- 
ciſſitudes of times and ſeaſons. Moreover, it is par- 
ticularly to be obſerved here, that the author men- 
tions the defects of ſight lower down, and moſt cer- 
tainly, he would have avgjded repeating the ſame 
thing, 

But he, goes on, and adds, what well agrees with 
the foregoing explanation, The clouds return, at- 
« ter rain.“ That is, cares.and; troubles. croud on 
each other, and daily oppreſs aged folks, As in moiſt 
climates, and thoſe liable to ſtorms, even when the 
clouds ſeem to be exhauſted, others ſoon follow, and 
the rains become almoſt perpetual, And theſe. inconr 
veniencies are felt the more ſenſibly, in proportion to 
the debilitation of the powers of the mind, whereby 
they are rendered leſs able now; than formerly, either 
to bear, or get the better of their oppreſſions. 

But from the mind our royal, author now. paſſes 
to the body. The keepers of the houſe,” ſays he, 


„ thall, tremble, and the ſoldiers ſhall give way, and 


„the diminiſhed grinders ſhall ceaſe.” The limbs, 
and firmeſt parts of the body, are damaged by age : 
the hands and knees. grow. weak, through the. relaxa- 
tion of the nerves, - Hence thoſe: are rendered incapa; 
ble ot defending us againſt injuries, and of- perform - 
ing innumerable other good offices, for which, they 


were 
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were originally intended; and theſe becoming + une- 

qual to the weight they were wont to ſuſtain, loſe 
their active ſuppleneſs, and fail in bending. Likewiſe 
the double teeth, or grinders, either drop out, or rot 
away; ſo as now to be too few remaining to commi- 
nute ſolid food. In the tranſlation of the Hebrew 
word, which I have here rendered by d&uble teeth or 
grinders, I followed Arias Montanus, who, in my o- 
pinion, has tranſlated it right. For it is in this paſ- 
ſage uſed by the author in the plural number; who 
afterwards employs it in the ſingular, but in a quite 
different ſenſe, when he treats of the ſenſe of taſting 
as I ſhall ſhew anon, when I come to that paſſage. 
For that Solomon's intention in this place was, to 
deſcribe thoſe defects of the ſenſes ' whieh generally 
ſteal on old age, I have not the leaſt doubt. 
© Wherefore now proceeding to them, he begins by 
the fight; ''* Thoſe,” ſays he, that look through 
* holes ſhall be darkened.” By which words it is 
manifeſt, that he points out the failing of the eyes, 
which" moſt people, far Ceri in — mw — fad 
experience. 
Next follows the taſte which be PO deſeribes' 
“The doors ſhall be ſhut outwardly with 
*« ſound of the mill.” As old people, — 
mination of appetite, open their mouths ſeldomer that 
formerly; fo, for want of teeth to comminute their 
food, they do it with leſs noiſe. © Now, this laſt in- 
convenience ſeems to be meant and expreſſed very e- 
legantly by the words a low ſound q, the mill for 
by the word mill, which in the Hebrew is uſed in the 
ſingular number, the grinding of the food may very 
well be meant; and this grinding, as it is not done 
Hz 97 by 
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by the aſſiſtance of the teeth, Which they ORE loſt, 
but by. that of the gums, , is REI with lets 
noiſe, 

Sleep i is the ſweet ſoother of ; our labours, and the 
reſtorer of our exhauſted ſtrength. | But the loſs of 
appetite, and diſguſt to our food, generally robs. us 
of this comfort. Hence, ſubjoining this evil of old 
age to the foregoing, be fays, .* He ſhall riſe up at 
* the voice of the bird ;” that is, the old man is. a- 
waked at the cock's firſt crowing. Wherefore his 
Neep is ſhort and interrupted, though his weakneſs 
would require longer reſt. , 

But he returns to the ſenſes, among which he ahres 
the third-place to hearing ; ; for receiving the benefits 
of which the Creator gave us the uſe of ears. Now, 
this is frequently diminiſhed, and ſometimes entirely 
taken away in old age; which the royal author ſeems 
to indicate in the following words: The daughters 
« of muſic ſhall be of no avail.” For thus he 
thought proper to expreſs the ears, to which, at this 
time of life, not only the pleaſure of harmonious 
ſounds is ſought in vain; but, what is much more 
diſagrecable, the words in converſation are not eaſily 
underſtood : whereby the enjoyment, and one of the 
greateſt, conveniencies of life, are gradually, loſt, 

Hence in the Jewiſh hiſtory, Barzillai, at eighty years 


of age, complains that he could no longer hear the 


voice of the ſinging men and ſinging women *. 


Thele. defects of the organs of hearing, are imme- 


diately fallowed by thoſe of the ſenſe of feeling, Now, 
the touch, - as Cicero ſays, is uniformly ſpread over 
the whole body ; that we may feel all eng ap” 


* Samuel (al. Kings) ii. chap. xix. ver. 35. 
Vol. III. 2 ths 
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uſes of things“. Wherefore this ſenſe, beſides its 
other uſes, contributes vaſtly to the ſafety of the body, 
and the" removal of many evils, to which it is perpe- 
tyally expoled, And this the ſagacious author ſeems 
to have principally in view, when he fa "ug „The 
* ſhall | be afraid of high places, and umblings 1 in 
= the Way.“ For as old folks are unſure of foot, 
even in a plain ſmooth way, by reaſon of the weak- 
nels of their limbs; ſo when they come to a rugged 
uneven road, through the dulneſs of this ſenſe, they 
do not ſoon enough perceive the depreſſions or cleva- 
tions of the ground, whereby they run the hazard of 
ſtumbling and hurting their feet. Therefore they 
are not unjuſtly repreſented as being afraid. 

F _ The erly var tat remains of the ſenſes i 18 "that of 
deſcribes with equal elegance and brevity in Ris man- 
ner; The almond- tree ſhall flower.“ "By which 
words he ſeems to mean, that old people, as if they | 
lived in a perpetual winter, no longer perceive the a7 
greeable odours exhaling from plants and Howers i 
the ſpring and ſummer ſeaſons. That this tree flowers 
in winter, we learn from Pliny, who | in treating of 1 1 
gays, The almond-tree flowers the firſt of all trees, 
in the month of January x. 1 am not to learn, 
that theſe words are by moſt interpreters underſtood 
as relating to gray hairs, which being generally a fore 
token of old age, they would have us believe, are 
denoted by the white flowers of the almond- tree. 
But then, who Can imagine, that” this wiſe author, 
after having indicated the defects of four of the ſenſes, 
by” Clear and diſtin&t marks, would deſignedly LS 0- 


. N 


* Nat. Deor. 5. 56. + ULib. wi. ſeg 4 


ver 
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ver the BA in {lence ? Beſides, white kar are by 


no means to be eſteemed a ſure and indubitable token 


of old age; ſince there are not a few to be found, 
who turn gray in the middle ſtage of life, before 
their bodily ſtrength is any wiſe impaired. Moreo- 
ver, what they ſay of the flowers of the almond-tree, 
does not ſeem to agree with the things they mean by 
them: for they are not, ſtriftly ſpeaking, white, but 
of a purpliſh caſt, Thus far ety the lenſes : 
let us proceed to the remaining 
The ſcrotal rupture is a ſes common to perſ 

far advanced in years ; whether it be formed 4 ike 
inteſtine or omentum ſlipping down into the ſcrotum, 
or proceed from a humour diſtending that part. In 
either caſe the part is tumefied. This pernicious diſ- 
eaſe the preacher thought proper to compare to a 
graſshopper. The graſshopper, ſays he, ſhall 
be a burden.“ Oneri erit locuſta. For thus the 
Hebrew phraſe is more literally tranſlated, than by 
Convenient cicadæ; The cicadæ ſhall come together, 
as the learned Caſtalio has rendered it. Indeed the 
Vulgate verſion has, Impinguabitur hcufta, The graſs- 
hopper ſhall be fatted. The Septuagint, axvrdz 4 
4x2, The graſshopper ſhall be fatted, The Ara- 
bic verſion, turned into Latin, Pingueſcet lacuſta, The 
graſshopper ſhall grow fat. But our Engliſh tranſla- 
tion, The graſchopper ſhall be a burden. It is well 
known, that the Hebrew language is always modeſt; 
and that the facred writers, in expreſſing ſuch things 
as belong to the genital members, abſtain from inde- 
cent and obſcene words, for fear of offending chaſte 
ears, and therefore borrow ſimilitudes from any o- 
cher things at diſcretion. Which is particularly ob- 
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ſervable in the Canticum Canticorum, or Solomon's 
Song, written by our author. Now, the graſahopper, 
or locuſt, is an odd ſhaped animal, made up chiefly 
of belly; and therefore, eſpecially when full of eggs, 
may be ſaid to bear ſome reſemblance to a Sem, 
ſwoln by a rupture, n | 

Theſe parts being thus affected, the wiſe bor 
adds, The appetite ſhall be loſt ;” wherein he does 
not attend ſo much to the appetite 5 victuals, as for 
thoſe other things which are ſought after in the vi- 
gour of life. For as the author of the Art of fore 
has rightly ſaid, Turpe ſenilis amor. 

That old people are cruſhed to death by ſo great 
a heap of evils and. infirmities, and depart to their e- 
ternal habitation, to the grief of their friends, can be 
no matter of wonder. But in the remaining part of 
the diſcourſe we are admoniſhed, . that their miſeries 
in this life are not confined within theſe bounds, but 
that ſometimes there is {till an acceſſion. of others. 

For loſs of ſtrength in old age does not terminate, 
at the limbs, or extremities of the body; the ſpine, 
of the back alſo loſes conſiderably of its firmneſs, by 
the daily diminution of power in its muſcles and liga- 
ments: hence an old man can ſeldom ſtand upright, 
but ſtoops his body towards the earth, which is ſhort- 
ly to cover it. This part is likened to a ſilver chain, 
which is faid to be broken aſunder. For the verte- 
bre, of which it is compoſed, may be looked upon 
as the rings c or links, and f, Beg 2 way outward 97; 
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. Theſe points, which we have hitherto handled, 
are very difficult of explanation. But the three in- 
conveniencies, which cloſe the diſcourſe, are true æ · 
nigma's, and require an Oedipus to ſolve them. And 
as ſuch an one, in my opinion, has not appeared hi- 
therto, I will uſe my endeavours to do it. The 
golden ewer,” ſays he, is daſhed in pieces: the 
*, pitcher: is broken at the fountain-head ; and the 
* chariot is daſhed in pieces at the pit?“ 

Old men are troubled with defluxions from the 
head to the noſe, mouth, and lungs ; 'which are com- 
pared to water ruſhing out of a broken bottle or ew- 
er. And the ewer is ſaid to be of gold, to expreſs 
the dignity of the head. 

- Nor does phlegm flow from the head alone ; but 


other parts alſo pour forth their juices too abundantly 


or irregularly, For the ſeroſities, which are ſecreted 
by the kidneys (whoſe cavity is even at this day na- 
med © pelvis by anatomiſts), run into the bladder; 
which, by reaſon of the relaxation of its ſphincter, 
as if the pitcher were broken at the fountain-head, is 
not able to retain, its contents a ſufficĩient time. Hence 
an incontinence or dribbling of urine is ener 
troubleſome. 

Now, the evils hitherto ny lodge in parti- 
cular parts; but the laſt calamity, both in this diſ- 


courſe, as well as in old people, is, that the whole 


body is afflicted. The very courſe of the blood is 
interrupted; hence wretched man is ſeized with dif- 
ficulty of breathing, apoplexies, or lethargies. The- 
heart alſo, the principle and fountain of life, ſinks 
through want of its uſual force, and “ the broken 
* chariot falls into the pit.“ The ancients. indeed 
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did not know of the circulation of the blood 3 but 
they could not be ignorant, that it Was moved 
chrough the body, that it cheriſhed the viſcera and 
members by its heat; and laſtly, oo it concreted 
and grew cold in death. 3085 

But nothing in this whole Aicourle is ſo ack 
worthy of our ſerious attention as theſe words, with 
which he cloſes it: The duſt returns to the carth, 
* ſuch as it had been; and the ſpirit returns to God, 
% ho gave it.“ For by theſe words his intention 
ſeems plainly to have been, to refute the ignorant no- 
tions of © thoſe who thought that the foul periſhed 
with the body, and to aſſert its immortality. 


"07 1 Po "VEE 
"The! alle of King NIIUcnhffZAA. 


Hoſe things which are related of Nebuchadnez- | 
zar king of Babylon, appear ſo ſurpriſing and 
contrary to nature, that ſome interpreters have ima- 
gined that he wes really transformed into a beaſt, For 
© being driven from the company of men for ſeven 
“years, his dwelling was with the beaſts of the field; 
* he fed on graſs as oxen; his body Was wetted 
% with the dew of heaven; his hair and nails were 
grown like thoſe of birds. At length, at the end 
* of that ſpace of time, his underſtanding was reſto- 
© red to him, and he was eſtabliſhed in his kingdom, 
« and excellent majeſty was added unto him. Now, 
« his crime was pride, and the contempt: of God *. » 
All theſe circumſtances agree ſo perfectly well with 
hypochondraal madneſs, that to me it W "Re 
dee Daniel, chap. iv. and v. & 
dent, 


at, 


Hr, VL. Ling Negpenannarran. 303 


Na that Nebuchadnczzar was ſeized with this diſ- 
temper, and under its influence ran wild into the 
fields; and that, fancying himſelf transformed into an 
ox, he fed on grals | in the manner of cattle, _ For 6 
very fort of madneſs 1 is, as 1 ſhall ſpecify more parti 
cularly hereafter * a diſcaſe of a diſturbed i imagina- 
tion ; which this unhappy man laboured under full 
ſeven years... And through. neglect of taking proper 
care of bimſelf, his hair and nails grew to an excel- 
five length whereby the latter growing thicker and 
crooked, reſembled the claws of birds. Now, the 
ancients. called perſons affected with this ſpecies. of 
madneſs. Auxavleaze: or worangere ; ; becauſe they went 
abroad i in the night, imitating wolves or dogs; parti- 
cularly intent u pon opening the ſepulchres of the 
dead, and had their legs much ulcerated either by 
frequent falls, or the bites of dogs +, In like man- 
ner as the daughters of Prœtus related to have * 
mad, who, as Virgil fay 8. 


1— Implerunt falſes mugitius agres f 
8 3 8 — With wimick'd lowings la d the fields. 


* 


For, as Servius "obſerves, Juno. poſſeſſed their minds 
with ſuch a ſpecies o of madneſs, that, fancying themſelves 
cows, "they ran into the fields, bellowed often, and 


| dreaded the plough. But thee, according to Ovid, 


the phyſician Melampus 
. e 
Bripuit furiis . 8943-4 0 


® See chap. ix. of demoniacs, + See Etius, lib. 
medicin. lib. vi. and Paul. Ægineta, lib. iii. cap. xvi. 


1 e vi. 48, l Metamorph. xv. 325. 
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batch * the furies by his 1 and herbs. 


Nor was this &Grder unknown to'the moderns : 
for Schenckius records a remarkable inſtance of it in a 
Huſbandman of Padua, who imagining that he was a 
wolf, attacked, and even killed ſeveral perſons in the 
fields; and when at length he was taken, he perſe- 
vered in declaring himſelf a real wolf, and that the 
only difference conliſted in the inverſign of his {kin 
and hair *, af "9 

But it may be hel to our opinion, that this 
misfortune was foretold to the king, ſo that he might 
Have prevented it by correcting his morals; and 
therefore it is not probable | that it befel him in the 
<ourſe of nature. But we know, that thoſe things 
whith God executes either through clemency or ven- 
geance, are frequently performed by. the aſſi ſtance of 
natural cauſes. Thus having threatened Hezekiah 
with death, and being afterwards moved by his pray- 
ers, he reſtored him to life, and made uſe-of figs laid 
on the tumour, as a medicine for his diſeaſe f. He 
ordered king Herod, upon account of bis pride, to 
be devoured by worms t. And nobody doubts 
that the plague, which is generally attributed to the 
divine wrath, moſt commonly owes. its AS to cor. 
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* Obſervat. med. rar, de lycanthrop. obſ. 1. J See 
above, chap. v. p. 172, f See below, Chap. xv. 
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c HAP. VII. 
1 The PA LS v. 


T Here are three paralytics recorded in the holy 
ſn goſpels to have been cured by Jeſus Chriſt “. 
The caſe of one of theſe, which is the third, having 
ſome ſingularities in it, I ſhall relate the particulars of 
it in the words of St John: There is” (ſays the e- 
vangeliſt) at Jeruſalem, by. the ſheep-market, a 
pool, near which lay a great multitude. of impotent 
folk, blind, halt, and withered, waiting for the 
moving of the water. For an angel went down at 
a certain ſeaſon into the pool, and troubled the wa- 
ter: whoſoever then firſt after the troubling of 
the water ſtepped in, was made whole of whatſoe- 
ver diſeaſe he had. And a certain man was there, 
who had an infirmity thirty and eightyears. When 
_ * Jeſus ſaw him lie, and knew that he had been now 
* a long time in that caſe, he faith unto him, Wilt 
thou be made whole? The impotent man anfwer- 
* ed him, Sir, I have no man, when the water is 
“ troubled, to put me into the pool; but while I 
am coming, another ſteppeth down before me. 
* Jeſus faith unto him, Riſe, take up thy bed, and 
| * walk. And immediately the man was made whole, 
* and took up his bed, and walked.” 
- + This pool, or at leaſt ſome other in its ſtead, is 


* See Matth. viii. & ix. and John v. | Fe 
+ See Cotovici itinerarium Hierofolymitarum, lib. ii. 
cap. ii. and Maundrell's journey from Aleppo to Jeruſa- 
1 lem, 8vo. p. 107, Oxford, 1714. 
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ſhewn to travellers even at this day by the friars who 
reſide there. But, what is much more to the pur- 
poſe, Euſebius aſſerts that it actually exiſted in his 
time, and had two bafins ; both of which were fill- 
ed every year by the rains, at a ſtated time ; and the 
water of one of them was of 4 ſurpriſing red colour : 
which laſt phznomenon he attributes, according to 
the vulgar opinion, to the ſacrifices which were for- 
merly cleanſed there. But I am clearly of opinion, 
that it was owing to a red earth or ochre, which is 
frequently found in baths, raiſed up from the bottom 
at certain times by the rains, and Win 8 the 
Water. £5) pack 

- Commentators finds more than one aiffculty here, 
For, firſt, they inquire what fort of water this was ; 
next, why it could not exert its virtue without being 
troubled; then, what was the nature of this troubling ; 
and laſtly, concerning the angel they do not agree 
who he was. Wherefore ] will offer my Opinion, in 
a . manner, on theſe ſeveral points. . 

Firſt, then, mineral waters were in high eſteem a- 
mong the ancients for many diſeaſes: they uſed them 
mwardly and outwardly, and recommended them for 
different diſtempers according to the nature of the mi- 
neral, with which they were impregnated. Thus in 
paralytic caſes, Celſus recommends fwimming or ba- 
thing in the natural ſea or ſalt water, where it can be 
conveniently come at; where it cannot, even in wa- 
ter made ſalt by art F. And Pliny ſays, ſulphureous 
water is uſeful for the nerves, aluminous for paraly- 
tics, or other relaxed habits of the body. He like- 


* Onomaſticon urbium & locorum facrs ſcripture, in 
voce Byſede.. + Lib. iii. cap. xxvi. 
wiſc 
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wiſe adds; They uſe the mud of thoſe fountains with 
advantage, eſpecially if, when it is rubbed on, it be 
ſuffered to dry in the fun *, The fame author re- 
hates ſtrange things of fome ſprings. In Bœotia, ſays 
he, there are two ſprings, one of which retrieves the 
memory, the other deſtroys it f. In Macedonia two 
ſtreams meet, one of them extremely wholeſome to 
drink, the other mortal f. And other things of the 
{ame nature, To theſe may be added what Lucian, 
an eye-witnefs, relates of the river Adonis in the coun- 
try of the Byblii. The water of that river changes 
its. colour once a-year, and turning as red as blood, 
gives a purple tinge to the ſea, into which it runs; 
and the cauſe of this phænomenon he aſcribes to its 
paſſing through mount Libanus, whoſe earth is red ||. 
Nor is it foreign to the purpoſe to obſerve, that there 
are wonderful eruptions of water in ſome countries. 
In the province of Connaught in Ireland, there is a 
fountain of freſh water on the top of a high mountain, 
which imitates the tide, by ſinking and overflowing 
twice a-day 4. A certain ſpring in Hungary, in the 
county of Saros, is under the influence of the moon; 
fince it is well known to increaſe with the moon's in- 
creaſe, to diminiſh with its decreaſe, and to run quite 
dry at the great change or new moon +, In fine, 
medicinkl waters were not uncommon in Paleſtine, the 


accounts of which are collected by that great maſter 


of Oriental literature, Hadrian Reland =. 


Lib. xxxi. ſet. 32. + Ibid. ſe. 11. f Ibid. ſect. 
19. || De dea Syria. + Vid. Ortelii theatrum orbis 
terrarum. ++ Vid; Geo. Wernher: de admirandis Hun- 
gariæ aquis, = Palzſtina ex monument, vet. illuſtr. p. 
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Nevertheleſs thoſe ho contend for à miracle in 
this place, ſay that there are no baths known, which 
can .cure all diſtempers ; nor any that retain their vir- 
tue but one ſingle month in the year: they likewiſe 
add, that it was the action of the angel troubling this 
water, that gave it its ſanative qualities. Thoſe 
who are of a different ſentiment, enumerate a number 
of waters, which become ſalutary at certain times of 
the year, by being then charged with metallic ſalts; 
the mud of which being brought up from the bot - 
tom, has been ſerviceable in many diſeaſes. Where- 
fore they fay, it is not juſt to have recourſe, to a ſu- 
pernatur: al power for effects, which may be produced 
by the ordinary courſe of nature. But, as far as 1 
am able to judge of theſe contradictory opinions, a 
middle way between them ſeems to me to come near- 
eſt the truth. 

For my notion of the matter is, _ the water * 
this pool acquired its medicinal virtues from the mud 
ſettled at the bottom, which was charged with me- 
tallic ſalts, perhaps from ſulphur, alum, or nitre. 
And whenever it happened that the water was troubled 


by any natural cauſe whatſoever, perhaps a ſubterra- 
neous heat, or rains; theſe ſalts were raiſed up and 


mixed with it, and might well be beneficial to thoſe 
who went down into the pool, before the metallic 


particles ſubſided. Wherefore it is no wonder that 
there lay, in the porches of this bath, which the e- 


vangeliſt ſays were five in number, a great multitude 
of impotent folk waiting for the moving of the wa- 
ter; and eſpecially of ſuch as laboured under thoſe 


a:teales for which it was ſerviceable, as blindneſs, 


paities, and decays. And it was very natural for e- 
* 8 


very 


Ss 
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very individual perſon to endeavour to get into it as 


ſoon as poſſible, for fear of being fruſtrated of their 
cure by the ſubſidence of the mud. Wherefore he 
who firſt ſtept in, experienced the virtue of the wa- 


ter. 


The next circumſtance to de obſerved, is, that the 
fact here related, happened when there was a feaſt of 


the Jews, that is, the Pentecoſt. And we learn from 


Euſebius, that this method of curing prevailed but 
once in a year. But it is well known that this 
feaſt was celebrated in the month of May or begin- 


ning of June; which is a very proper ſeaſon for the 


virtues of medicinal waters. Upon which account 
the patients flocked thither the more eagerly, that 
they might catch a medicine which they could make 
uſe of but once a- year. | 

Laſtly, with relation to the ak who is faid to 
have troubled the water at a certain ſeafon ; thoſe 
who contend for a miracle, attribute the ſanative qua- 
lity of the pool to him. But we have already taken 
notice, that whenever any thing uncommon or ſurpri- 
ſing happened, of which the Jews could not inveſti- 
gate the cauſe, they were accuſtomed to ſay, it was 
done by the angel of the Lord. Yet it is poſlible, 
that God might have added this miraculous circum- 
ſtance to natural effects, that this pool ſhould be ſa- 
native, at one certain time of the year only, and that 
too, when the whole nation were aſſembled to cele- 
brate their ſolemn feſtival ; and to him only who: 
firſt went into it. The reaſon of which proceeding 
(if it be allowed to form a conjecture on the divine 
counſels) might perhaps have been, that God was 


* Loco citaio. 


pleaſed 
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pleaſed to teſtify, by ſo manifeſt a ſign, that he would 
not, as he had promiſed, entirely abandon his cho- 
ſen people, before the coming of the Meſſias. 

Wherefore, upon the whole, this falutary virtue 
of the water, which might be medicinal by nature, 
ſeems to be ſo regulated by God, as at the ſame time 
to afford the Jews a token of his preſence. But the 
power of Chriſt adminiſtered to this infirm man, a 
more noble remedy than that water, his evil-chaſing 
word *. And this power was the more ſeaſonable 
in this caſe, becauſe the diſeaſe was of fo many years 
ſtanding, that it could not be removed by a natural 
remedy: / whence his divine virtue ſhone forth the 


YT 


E 
Of DEMONIACS. 


TY hi demioalacs; Randal mention! in 
1 the goſpels, laboured under a diſeaſe really na- 
tural, though of an obſtinate and difficult kind, ap- 
pears to me very probable from the accounts given of 
them. They were indeed affected various ways. 
For ſometimes they rent their garments, and ran a- 


bout naked; ſtriking terror into all thoſe whom they 


met, and even wounding their own bodies; ſo very 
furious, that though bound with chains and fetters, 
they broke their bonds, and rambled in the moſt 
lonely places, and among the ſepulchres of the dead. 


Sometimes alſo they cried out, that they were poſſeſſ- 


ed by many devils, which they imagined could paſs 


* Agi R. 
3 out 
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out of themſelves. into other bodies . At other 
times, either they were worried, and made a hideous 
noiſe 4; or were throun on the ground, without 
being hurt, and the devil went out of them f. 
Theſe are all actions of madmen; but the diſpute 
is, whether they were wrought by devils, or by the 
violence of the diſeaſe. Thus much is certain, that 
in thoſe times it was a common opinion among the 
Jews, that evil ſpirits frequently took poſſeſſion of 
people, and tortured them in ſo ſurpriſing a manner, 
as if they were agitated, by furies. For in the whole 
catalogue of diſeaſes which afflict mankind, there is 
no other that ſeems ſo much to ſurpaſs the force of 
nature as this, in wretchedly tormenting the patient 
by fierce diſtractions of the mind, and exceſſively 
ſtrong, though involuntary, motions of the body. But 
molt certainly we find nothing ſacred in all this, no- 
thing but what may ariſe from a natural indiſpoſition 
of body. And in order to place this my opinion in 
the ſtronger light, it may not be improper to give a 
ſhort diſcourſe on madneſs; not indeed on that ſpecies 
which comes on in an acute fever, and goes off with 
it, which is called a frenzy, and is always of ſhort 
duration; but that other ſort which is rivetted in the 
body, A conſtitutes a chronical diſeaſe. | 
Wherefore all madneſs is a diſeaſe of an injured i i- 
magination, which derives its origin from the mind, 
having been too long a time fixed on any one object. 
Hence proceed. uncaſmeſs and anxieties of mind con- 
ern 0th the event. And + how much the things, 


all Son —— chips viit. ver, 28, Mark, chap; v. 


rer. 2. and Luke, chap. viii. ver. 27. 7 Mark, chap. 
i. ver. 23.ä—26. Þ Luke, chap. iv. ver. 33.—35. 


whoſe 


| 
| 
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whoſe images inceſſantly occur to the imagination, are 


of greater moment in life, the more violently they 


diſſturb the perſon; examples of which we ſee parti- 


cularly in love and religion, wherein hope, fear, de- 
ſpair, and other contrary paſſions ſucceeding each o- 
ther by turns, drag the perſon different ways. That 
this is the caſe, will not be doubted by any one who 
recollects, that a madman often has a good memory; 
manages his affairs, except when ſome vain ideas come 
acrols his mind, with tolerable prudence, nay ſome- 
times with more than ordinary cunning; and that he 
oft· times recovers the entire and permanent uſe of his 
reaſon, by a courſe of proper medicines. ' Therefore 
in this diſorder the perſon is firſt overwhelmed by ter- 
rifying ideas which are followed by wrath and fury, 
as attendants on anxiety: whence he threatens and at- 
tempts to do acts of the utmoſt cruelty to thoſe who 
approach him, and, through exceſs of anguiſh, frequent- 


ly lays violent hands even on himſelf: then he grows 


again melancholic; and thus rage and dejection of ſpi- 


rits affect him alternately: moreover, it is no uncommon 
thing to fee a perſon under theſe cireumſtances, eſpe- 


cially when the diſeaſe has taken deep root by length 
of time, ſeeking unfrequented and ſolitary places, 
in order to avoid the eee of his 1 5 N 


tures, 
| . ſuum cor edens, | = ni —— *. 
Fw op. his _—_ 5 the m_ of men. 


be Cicero, Tuſcul. dip. lib. iii. 18 who has curned 
into Latin this verſe of Homer: "Oy n r, TE" 
Toy vb durex A II. Z. ver. 202. N 

x Now, 
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Nov, people afflicted with this diſorder, often 
live a long time. For all mad folks in general bear 
hunger, cold, and any other inclemency of the wea- 


ther; in ſhort, all bodily inconveniences, with ſur- 


priſing eaſe ; as they enjoy a ſtrength of conſtitution 


ſuperior to what might be eaſily imagined. Likewiſe 


it frequently happens, that an epilepſy comes on mad- 
neſs of a long ſtanding. For theſe diſeaſes are nearly 
related ; and in this caſe, we know by experience, 
that there remain not the leaſt hopes of recovery. 
Laſtly, it is to be obſerved, that the patient is either 
frantic or melancholic, according as his habit of bo- 


dy is diſpoſed to receive this or that i injury. 


But that the caſting out of devils, is nothing more 
than the removal of madneſs, many do not believe, 
upon this account, that thoſe things which happen to 
perſons thus affected, ſeem to them impoſlible to be 
done by the force of nature. But certainly theſe 
gentlemen are too much ſtrangers to phyſic, and have 
not. ſufficiently attended to phænomena no leſs ſurpri- 


ſing, which daily occur in other diſeaſes. Do we 
not often ſee that violent affections of the mind are 


the cauſe of death ? A-ſudden fright has deſtroyed 
many, and even exceſſive joy has been fatal. A dan- 


gerous diſtemper ſometimes paſſes from one part of 


the body to another, in the twinkling of an eye. 


The venom thrown into the maſs of blood by the 
bite of a mad dog, generally lies ſtill a good while; 
and at the end of fome weeks, ſometimes months, 


exerting its ſtrength, it produces ſymptoms not infe- 
rior to thoſe which are ſaid to be produced by de- 
vils. What is more ſurpriſing than ſome things which 


fall out in pregnancies? If a pregnant woman * 


Vor. III. N B b 
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to have an eager defire for any thing, and is diſap- 
pointed,” ſhe ſometimes marks the fœtus with' the fi- 
gure or Hkeneſs of the object longed for, on this or 
that part of the body. And, what is ſtill more, and 
approaches to a prodigy, upon the mother being ter- 
Tiffed' by a ſudden injury done to any one part, that 
very part in the child ſuffers the ſame evil, and de- 
cays for want of nouriſhment; I know that the truth 
of Rories of this kind is called in doubt by ſome 
phyſicians; becauſe they cantiot conceive” how ſuch 
things can happen. But many examples, of which I 
have deen an eye. witneſs, have freed my mind of all 
{cr uples on this head. Now, the power of the i ima- 
"ginative faculty is ſo ſtupendous, that the mind is not 
leſs affected by falſe, than by true images, ' when'dai- 
I ſubjekted to them. This we find by experience 
in "thoſe women wo are called witches, who, be 
ing under the influence of ſuch an error of the mind, 
frequently imagine "that they not baly converſe with 
"devils, © but alſo have entered into compacts with 
"thei ; J and perlilt in theſe notions with ſuch obſtina- 
0. "that, when they are brought to a trial, they con- 
fels themſelves guilty of wickednelſes' which they ne- 
ver perpetrated, though they know” that they muſt 
ſuffer death for their confeſftion. Moreover, every 
body Knows, how wonderfully the mind is diſturbed 
in imelaricholics. "One of them thinks his head is 
made of glals, and is ufrad of ſtirring abroad, "for 
fear of hav] ing it broken! another believes himfelf to 
be acttlally dead, and refuſes ſood, becauſe the dead 
ought | not to eat: "There" are 2 choufand ' ſtories of 
this kind. I remember à mati of letters, with whom 1 
was well acquainted, OY 2 that he was 
| big 
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big with child, and was yaſtly anxious for a happy 
delivery. 1 aw. two others, who, when alone, fan- 
cied they heard the words of people whilpering them, 
in the ear. Nor is their caſe different, in my opi-, 
nion, who, perſuade. themſelves that they fee, ghoſts. 
and hobgoblins. For deliriums are a kind of dreams of 

people awake; and the mind in both caſes affects the 
body differently, according to the nature of its objects. 

From What we have ſaid, it manifeſtly appcars, 
how. many different ways the leſſons: of. i imagination, 
when they are confirmed by long habit, are capable 
of affecting a man, and entirely ruining his whole 
frame. But every body knous, that the human 
mind is diſturbed by nothing more than by fear; the 
cauſe, of which is ſelf· love ingrafted in all men. 
Whereas then, as Cicero very juſtly obſerves, there 
is no nation ſo ſayage, no man ſo rude, as not to 
have ſome. notion of the gods; it is no wonder, that 
men, conſcious of wicked deeds, ſhould, be: ſtruck, 


| things) chap, — For, as they anributed. 


every good thing, every benefit of, this life, to the, 
gods g ſo they were. of Opinion, that . evils. and cala- 
mities were ſent dowu by them in puniſhment of 


crimes. Now, idolatry, as I ſaid above +, had its 
arigin among the Chaldeans.; and at firſt it conſiſted 


in the worſhip of the ſun and moon, but afterwards 
it was extended to the adoration of dæmons f. But 


theſe were believed to be divine miniſters; and that 
they were originally the ſouls of heroes and great 


men, h were n for ſervices done to man- 


* Tuſe. queſt, lib, i. TH .+ Chap. i. p. 157. 
f See Sir Iſaac Newton's chronology, "gg <a 
r 1 7 
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kind in general, or to their native country in particular. 


And this demoniac religion being propagated from the 
Chaldeans to the Phœnicians, then to the Egyptians, 
came afterwards to the Greeks, thence to the Romans, 
and in progreſs of time to the other nations. 10 

- But the Jews, accuſtomed to aſcribe every uncom- 
mon or wonderful work of nature to the agency of 
angels, as miniſters of the Supreme Deity, could ea- 
ſily work up their minds to believe; that ſome dread- 
ful diſeaſes, which injured the mind and body toge- 
ther, the cauſes whereof they could not inveſtigate, 
aroſe from the operation of evil angels. For we learn 
from Philo Judzus *, with whom Joſephus alſo a- 
grees in opinion, that they believed there were bad as 
well as good angels; that the good executed the com- 
mands of God on men, that they were irreprehenſi- 
ble and beneficent; but the bad execrable and every 
way miſchievous T. But a more illuſtrious exam- 
ple of this matter cannot be given, than in the narra- 
tive of Saul's diſeaſe g, of which I have already treat- 
ed . Nor were madneſs and the epilepſy the only 
diſeaſes which they imputed to devils. When Jeſus 
had reſtored ſpeech to the furious dumb man, he is 
ſaid to have done it by caſting out a devil J. And 
when he had cured another furious perſon, who was 
blind and dumb, the Phariſees reproached him with 
cCaſting out devils by Beelzebub the prince of the de- 


vils -. In fine, Chriſt himſelf uſes this common 


1 of expreſſion on Aae of hs woman * 


+ Lib: de' . 2:4 De bello > Judaieo; "Y vü. 
t See Samuel (or Kings) book 1. chap. xvi. 
F Kc. r _— 
ver. 32. + Tbid. chap. qa Wert 12. 0 9%. 
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had a ſpirit of infirmity eighteen years, whom he freed 
from that infirmity; by ſaying, that Satan had held 


her bound theſe eighteen years. 
And this cuſtom of taking madmen for Amine 


was not ſo peculiar to the Jews, but that it prevailed 
in other nations alſo. Hence, in Herodotus, King 


Cleomenes is ſaid to be driven into madneis, not by 


any dæmon, but by a habit of drunkenneſs, which he 
had contracted among the Scythians, whereby he be- 
came frantic T. And whereas dH ſignifies the ſame 
thing as 34040 &xu, Xenophon uſes this word for fu- 
rere, to be raging mad or furious . Moreover, Ariſto- 
phanes, intending to exprels a high degree of the ſame 


diſeaſe, employs the word x ο⁰,Ee i, and calls the 


higheſt degree of madneſs, not ha, but xaxeIzuuor- 
« |}, Hence alſo,” as Aretzus obſerves, this diſeaſe was 
called morbus:ſacer, or the ſacred diſeaſe, becauſe it 
was imagined that ſome. dzmon had entered into the 
man 4. Wherefore the phyſicians found it abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to oppoſe this falſe notion with all their 
might. Becauſe the people were generally perſuaded, 
that diſeaſes, which they believed to be cauſed by e- 
vil ſpirits, were to be expelled,” not by medical ſkill, 
but by religious rites and ceremonies. Upon this ac- 
count the-prince of phyſicians Hippocrates, or at leaſt 
ſome one of his ſcholars, wrote a very uſeful piece +, 

wherein he aſſerts; that no - diſeaſes are inflicted bu 
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* „Lake, nigh xiii. ver. * F Lib. vi. cap. 5 
t Memorabil, lib. i. Vid. Plautum, act. ii. ſcen. 
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thoſe perſons, ought to be accounted; magicians; and 
jugglers Who cover their ignorance with a veil of 
ſanctity, by Os nn into the en .of 
| theipeopls. e e bn 

Butt with * to this nina: of, the devila. — 
human, bodies, belieyed-equally by the Jews and other 
nations, I have already faid, that the Divinity ought 
not to be made a party concerned in impoſing diſeaſes, 
which! may poſſibly have natural cauſes; unleſs it be 
expreſsly declared, that they nine inflicted. immediate · 
ly\by, the hand of God. For of all the diſeaſes 
with which miſerable — are tormented, there 
are none ſo wonderful and dreadful to appearance, 
but may be the natural conſequences of hodily indiſ- 
poſitions. Wherefore God himſelf; if he thinks pro · 
perʒ can employ either natural cauſes, or the miniſtry 
of good angels, to inflict all ſorts of diſeaſes on man- 
kind. And I hope no body will believe, that the devils 
have had the power granted them of torturing men 
at their wanton plæaſure. But to ſay more on this 
ſubject ſeems the Eis neceſſary; becauſe two very 
learned divines of; our nation have already treated. it 
in a full and ample manner . MN te 
I Pheretore; in order ta put an end to theſe demania- 
cal diſeaſes, I will nowe briefly ſnew, ho they are 
to bo treated. And firſt of all, particular care ſhould 
be taken, to keep, the patient's mind employed in 
thoughts directly conttary to thoſe which poſſeſſed 
it before; for one ſet of ideas gives place to another, 
we en this ir dhe mind — out 


* Lads ili. p. oy 4 See he We of Jol. Mead, 
16777 fol: diſcourfe'\ vi. band Tnquiry' into the EN of 
Demoniacs, &c. © 
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of the ſtate in Which it was: ͤ circutnſfance, "to 

Which the generality of phyſicians do not give” ſuffi- 
Gent attention. When this can be brought about, 
the diſeaſe is ſometimes ſpcedily cured, But when 

either the long ſtanding of the diſtemper, or ſome o- 
ther cauſe, renders this total change 'impratticable ; 
at leaſt the ſtrength of the preſent ſer of ideas ought 
to be diminiſhed and deſtroyed by all poſſible means. 
The vain fears of ſome are to be diverted, and their 
diſmal thoughts diſpelled. The daring ferocity of o- 
thers is to be curbed; for which ind? it = often ne- 
ceſſary to uſe hard r and threats. Likewiſe 
ſudden frights, which may give the mind a different 
commotion, from that which before diſturbed it, 
have been found to afford a temporary relief at leaſt. 
The ancients preſcribed ſome corrections, ſuch as 
bindings and ſtripes . And indeed it is ſometimes 
neceſſary to bind thoſe who are too unruly; to pre- 
vent their doing miſchief to themſelves or others. But 
there is the leſs tieceſſity for torments ard ſtripes, be- 
cauſe all madmen are of ſuch a cowardly diſpoſition, 
that even the moſt frantic and miſchievous, after be- 
ing once or twice tied, ſurrender at diſtretion, and 
thence forward refrain from committing wy n 
throught fear of the” puniſhment. * 

As to the medital part, the grofs humours of" the 
body are to be thinned, and the diforderly motion of 
the animal "Pirits 1 is to be calmed. For which end 
bloodJettings, emetics, cathartics, bliſters, and ſe- 
tons,” alſo ſometimes coolings of the head, "are to be 
employed: To theſe the ftetid gums are to be ad- 


ded," eſpecially aſa fœtida, myrrh, and nn. 


* Vid. Celſus. lib. iii. cap. xvii. 
And 
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And camphire has been frequently found ſerviceable 


in exceſſive ferocity and want of fleep. But when 
the diſeaſe is accompanied by a fever, nothing is more 


proper than nitre, given in as large quantities as the 


ſtomach will bear. Laſtly, the patient is to be kept 
to a ſlender diet, and compelled to uſe exerciſe. But 
in all evacuations, a certain degree of moderation 
ought to be uſed, leſt the madneſs be changed into a 
contrary diſeaſe, which the ancients termed morbus 
cardaicus *, that is, an exceſſive weakneſs of body. 
In which cole the patient is ſo far exhauſted, that 
medicines are of no avail ; but the miſerable dejected 
man drags the remains of life, alas! generally too 


C HM F 
e eee 
A. 5 ancient phyſicians ibu the falling- 


ſickneſs to ſome divine power, ſo they aſcri- 
bed madneſs. to the influence of the moon. Yet the 


lunatic, . (omelige>, whoſe diſeaſe is deſcribed in 


the goſpels, was affected with the falling - ſickneſs +. 
Wherefore this patient (for there is but one of this 
kind, expreſsly recorded there) was either mad and e- 
pileptic at the ſame time, which is not uncommon; 
or he laboured under a periodical epilepſy, returning 
with the changes of the moon, which is a very com- 
mon caſe. For the account given of him is very 
ſhort, that he oft · times fell into the fire, and oft 


2 Celſus, lib. iii. cap. xix. - + Matthew, chap- 


XVU. ver. 15. & 18. 
| Gro 


we. 
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Into the water. Now; in this diſtemper a perſon falls 
down ſuddenly, and lies for ſome time as dead; or, by 
a general convulfion of his nerves, his body is agita- 
ted; with diſtorted eyes, and he foams at the mouth. 
But at length he recovers out of the fit, and has no 
more knowledge or remembrance of it, than if nothing 
had happened to him. "Yet Jeſus is ſaid to have rebu- 
ked the devil, and he departed out of him, and the 
child was cured. That this child's caſe was epilep- 
tic, appears more” manifeſtly from the account given 
of it by the evangeliſt, who was alſo a phyſician ; 
for he ſays, that as ſoon as the ſpirit has ſeized the 
patient, he cries out, foams at the mouth, and is 
torn and worried by him *. 
Now, as to theſe '., who are ſubjoined 
to the demoniacs, as if their diſeaſes were different, 
and whom Jeſus is ſaid to have cured +; they were 
either mad, or mad and epileptic together, which is 
not an uncommon caſe, as we have juſt now ſaid. 
And às to devils, we have treated of them ſufficient- 
. But with relation to the moon, there is not the 
leaſt feaſon to doubt, but that the regular returns of 
the paroxyſins at certain times of the month, gave 
oye to men to believe, that this diſeaſe was lu- 
For that planet has ſuch a real influence on 
yok diſeaſe, that it frequently happens to ſome pa- 
tients, never to be ſeized with the fit but about wo 
new moon; which ſeems to join its energy to tho 
cauſes Mat are adapted to produce this evil. But 
the manner of accounting for this I have delivered in 


lake, chap. ix. ver. 39 ke. f Matthew, 
chap. iv. ver. 24. - 


« 
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another place; where I have plainly ſhewn that our 
atmoſphere has its tides as well as the ſea .. 

And indeed the great Hippocrates has long ſince 
taught, that this diſeaſe is owing to natural - cauſes, 
and conſequently, by no means divine T. For al- 
though, in his time, neither the inward parts of the 
animal body, nor the properties of the blood and hu- 


mours, eſpecially of the nervous fluid, were ſufficient- 


ly known; yet, by his great ſagacity and experience, 
he has left us ſeveral uſeful obſervations, in relation 
both to the nature of the diſeaſe, and to its cure. 
For he has ſhewn, that it ariſes from too great a 
quantity of humours in the brain; and therefore that 
the beſt method of cure is to dry up, and leſſen the 
quantity of this, Peccant matter; without having re- 
courſe to incantations and Juggling tricks, ſo 1 in 
uſe i in thoſe days. 

But when, in ſucceeding ages, the uſe of 2 1 
1 more common, a great number of remedies 
for this dreadful diſeaſe were invented, ſome of which 
indeed were too filthy and ſhocking: ſuch as drink - 
ing the warm blood. of a gladiator, juſt flain; eating 
ian or horſe's. fleſh, the teſticles and penis of 
one animals, and other things of the ſame kind 4; 
as if matters ſo repugnant to nature, could be con- 
trary to ſuch grievous defects of it. For ſo it often 
happens, that when a rational medicine is not to be 
found, any improper and raſh one is attempted. 
But ſuch experiments are to be abandoned to itine- 
rant quacks, and credulous old women. . hough 


8 See Influence of the ſyn and moon, chap. i. and il. 
ut De morbo ſacro. t See Celſus, lib. iii. cap. 
xxili. & Cæl. Aurelian. lib, i. cap. 4. 
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even in our days our art is not ſufficiently purged of 
this filth in theſe caſes; ſeeing the dung of ſome 
birds, and the hoofs of quadrupeds are ſtill or- 
dered to be ſwallowed down by the ſick. But where- 
as chemiſtry has furniſhed us with the means of ex- 
tracting the falts, and other moſt active principles 
from bodies; to me it is matter of admiration, why 
phyſicians do not chuſe to order theſe principles to 
be taken pure into the body, rather than the coarſe 
and fœculent ſubſtances, that contain them; which 
are always diſagreeable, and ſometimes hurtful alſo, 
to the ſtomach. But this moſt difficult diſtemper 
demands helps far ſuperior to theſe; nor will any 
one method of cure anſwer in all caſes, but the 
courſe muſt be altered according to the difference of 
conſtitution, &c. However, I will here propoſe 
thoſe things which have been found to be moſt ge- 
an ſerviceable. 

Blood is to be taken away ſeveral times, according 
to the ſtrength of the patient, in order to check its 
impetus. Vomits are to be adminiſtered now and 
then, but cathartics more frequently. It is particularly 
requiſite to draw the redundant humour from the 


head, which is done by bliſters; but better, by ap- 


plying a cauſtic near the occiput, and making an on 
lae, which is to be kept conſtantly running. 

' Thefe remedies contribute indeed to weaken the 
paroxyſms; but for removing the cauſe, when it can 
be done, (for ſometimes it cannot), other helps are re- 
quiſite. For it is manifeſt, that the cauſe lies chief- 
ly in the nervous fluid, commonly called animal ſpi- 


rits. But to inveſtigate the manner how this fluid is 


affecded in diſeaſes of this kind, would, in my opi- 
CTA nion, 
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nion, be. a, fruitleſs. labour. However, as I. have 
ſhewn on another occaſion *, that it conliſts of very 


mipute particles ſecreted fram the blood. in the brain, 
and receives and impriſons a conſiderable quantity of 
that elaſtic matter, univerſally diffuſed throughout all 
nature; it cannot be doubted, but that it may be 1a 
corrupted by ſome indiſpoſition of the body or mind, 
as to become more or leſs improper for executipg the 
functions of life, and perform all animal motions, 
| not at the command of the will, but i in a diſorderly 
manner, and with a certain ungovernable impetuoſity, 
Now, the beſt remedies for correcting this deprayed 
condition of the animal ſpirits, are chiefly thoſe which 
haye the moſt. powerful faculties of attenuating the 
humours, and throwing them gut of the body by 
ſweat. Of theſe the molt, excellent. are the root of 
| wild valerian, Ruſſian caſtor, the fœtid gums, and 
native cinnabar, taken daily in pretty large quantities; 
with the interpoſition of cathartics at proper intervals, 
among which there is none better than the tinctura ſa- 
era. I have long known by experience, that the ce- 
lebrated milletge of the oak i is. an uſeleſs weed. And 
indeed how can. it be otherwile, ſince, it has ſcarcely a- 
ny taſte or ſmell, and is entirely indebted to, the reli- 
gion c of the druids for its great character, Where- 
fore it is to be ranked with thoſe other frirolous things, 
Which ſuperſtition has introduced into phyſic; unleſs 
2 perſon can work himſelf up into, a belief, that the 
ö golden ſickle with Which it was cut down, the prieſt's 
GE Re garment, the facrifice 5 "ts bn. ms 
| diAdcomin of prin, introduRion. am; ee 
y H JRUOW gather. 
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other ſuch trifling cdreumltances. are e to+ 
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* The iſſue of blood in a woman, 


T Matthew relates, that © Chriſt, by his word 
alone, cured a woman who had been diſeaſed 

' © with an iſſue of blood for twelve years 4%. 
And here ariſes a queſtion, concerning the nature 
of this diſeaſe. But as the words in the Greek are 
vn <4i0þpeirz, I am of opinion, that it was a flux of 
blood from the natural parts, which Hippocrates | 
calls 5b. al, and obſerves, that it is neceſſarily 


— 


* 
i 
1 


| tedious. Wherefore having been exhayſted by it for 

twelve years, ſhe may juſtly be faid to be incurable 

; by human arts 

J 23:09 CH A P. XII. 

i Weakneſs of the back, with a rigidity. of the . 

1 back- bone. = 

* Here was a woman which had a ſpirit of in- i ö | 

5 „ + » firmity eighteen years, and was fo. bowed nt 

ls together, that ſhe coold-in no wile lift up herſelf, 1 4 

Ie and Jeſus laid his hands on her, and ſhe was freed 1 

8 from her infirmity, and immediately made ſtraight .“ 7 

d bis woman Was (vv ,.t that is, ſtooping for- bf 
ward; being unable . or to lift up her head. l | 

* Plin. hiſt. nat. Eb. xvi. ſect. ult. + Chap. ix. ver. 2c. | 4 
* t De morb, Iib. i. ſect. 3. || Luke, chap. xiii. 11. &c- | f \ 
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Now,” that ſpirit, according to the common way of 
ſpeaking of the Jews, was Satan. For thus Chriſt 
himſelf, aniwering the ruler of the ſynagogue, who 
was angry that the woman had been cured on the 
ſabbath day, fays, that Satan had held her bound theſe 
eighteen years. And exactly in the ſame fenſe St 
Mark employs m9 αν,E,,N,for a ſpirit which ob- 
ſtructed the faculty of ſpeech “. | * 
This infirmity often befalls thoſe who hive been 
very long afflicted with a diſorder of the loins; whence 
the muſcular fibres of that part become contracted 
and rigid. Wherefore it is very probable, that this 
tedious diſeaſe proceeded from that very OY and 
was curable by the divine erage ding + 1 4 


CH A P. XIII 
The bloody ſweat of Cuntsr. 


T Luke relates of Chriſt himſelf, that, ce he 

„ he was in an agony by the fervency of his. 

* prayers, his ſweat was like drops of blood be 
* down on the ground 4. 

This paſſage is generally underſtood, as if i 8a 
viour of mankind had ſweated real blood. But the 
text does not ſay ſo much. The ſweat was only 
dci bgopeBot aiueles, as it were, or like drops of blood; 
that is, the drops of ſweat were ſo large, thick, wad | 
viſcid, that they trickled to the ground like drops of 
blood. Thus were the words underſtood by Juſtin 
Martyr, - Theophylactus, and Euthymius. And yet 
Galen has obſerved, that it ſometimes happens, that 
-# Chap. ix. ver. 17. f Chap. xxii. ver. 44- 


the 
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the pores are ſo vaſtly dilated by a copious and fervid 
ſpirit, that even blood iſſues throng han, and con- 
ſtitutes a re ſweat *, 


C4 H A p. XIV. 
| The diſeaſe of Joo 5 


TN the er of Aſeaſes, I rank the death of Ju- 
das, the wicked betrayer of Chriſt; of which I 
ſhall treat the more willingly, becauſe very learned 
interpreters of the holy ſcriptures have run into differ- 


ent opinions concerning it. And about fifty years a- 
go, two famous profeſſors of hiſtory in the univerſi- 


ty of Leyden, Jacobus Gronovius and Jacobus Peri- 
zonius, handled this controverſy in print with too 
much paſſion. For polite literature does not always 
poliſh its admirers. An 32 
The origin of the Aeta was ls. Perizonius 
had publiſhed Alian's Varig Hiſtoriæ, with his own 
notes and thoſe of others; where taking - occaſion 
from what lian ſays of Poliager +, he diligently ex- 
amines the ſignification of the verb er4yx:&si; which 
St Matthew 4 employs in relating the death of Judas ; 
and inſiſts that that word does not only mean ſtrang- 
ling with a halter, but alſo ſometimes exceſſive grief, 
by which a perion is brought to the brink of death, 


and frequently even deſtroys himſelf, This criticiſm 


was taken amils by Gronovius, who had already pu- 
bliſned a book De morte Judæ, wherein he had faid 
that the wretch had voluntarily put an end to his life, 


* Lib. de utilitate 'reſoirationis. + Lib. v. cap. vill. 
t Chap, xxvii. ver. 5. 
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by 8 wherefore he drew his pen, in order to 
refute his adverſary's reaſonings, and corroborate his 
own. Moreover, he quarrels with Perizonits about 
the phraſe Tem; dfn, which he poſitively affirms 
ought to be underſtood not of a dying man, but ſole- 
ly of one actually dead, or of a dead body caſt or 


tumbled down, For St Matthew ſimply ſays «T1 yzalo , 


but St Luke more fully, rene vendgeveg dune faces, 
Ibn rr r C rhar x= aur I, that Is, falling 
headlong, he burſt aſunder in the midſt, and all his 
bowels guſhed out, Wherefore; if ide verb a 


can bear no other ſignification than that ſtrangling 


which is performed by a halter, it is plain that the two 
evangeliſts do not agree together; unleſs we ſay with 
the learned Caſaubon, that Judas hariged himſelf, 
but the rope broke, and he tumbled headlong down. 
But this does not explain the manner of his death ; 
which St Luke manifeſtly ſeems to have intended ; 
but barely adds a circumſtance of little moment, 
which happened after it, or at the very inſtant '6f it. 
Upon the whole, it is certain, that by this word is not 
only meant ſuffocation by hanging, but alſo exceſſive 
grief, with which thoſe who are violently overpower- 
ed, frequently compaſs their own death. For, as 
Ovid ſays, Arangulat incluſus uhr. And indeed Pe- 
rizonius has clearly proved this point by a number of 
examples, drawn from ancient authors f. Nor is it 


leſs to be doubted, but tharthe expreſſion 5 . 


tunes, may be uſed for one who voluntarily throws 
himſelf down, as well as for one + who falls headlong 


„bid. + Adds, c i. ver. * t Vid. Diflert. de 
morte” Jude, et reſponſiones duas ad pare rs pri Lugd. 


Bat. 1702. & 3. 
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by ſome accident ; which he has amply demonſtrated. 
This controverſy coſt more than one diſſertation. 
But, after ſeriouſly conſidering the ſtrength of the ar- 
guments produced by both parties, I am of opinion, 
that the words of St Matthew may be reconciled with 
the account given by St Luke from St Peter's ſpeech, 
in this manner. When that moſt unhappy traitor 
law that Chriſt was condemned to death, he began 
to repent of his deed ; and being thereupon wreaked 
with grief and Ae, or ſeized with the ae 
in the head (which often happens i in ſuch caſes), he 
fell headlong down ſome precipice ; or, which is 
more probable, he deſignedly threw himſelf down, 
and his body chancing to pitch on ſome large ſtone or 
ſtump of a tree, his bowels burſt forth, and he was 
killed. Wherefore Matthew declared his tortures of 
mind, which made him deſtroy himſelf ; but Luke 
has clearly and properly determined the manner of his 
death. Thus this kind of death ought, with good 
reaſon, to find a place in the liſt of diſeaſes, upon 
account of the real diſorder of the mind. 


, ee 7 ins I RO ©. / 
The Diſeaſe of King HER OD. 


HE diſeaſe with which Herod Agrippa is faid to 

have been ſmitten, by the juſt judgment of 

God, in - puniſhment for his pride, and of which he 
died, is remarkable. For he finiſhed his miſerable 
life (ces, that is, eaten by worms, as the ſa- 
cred hiſtorian relates, in theſe words: Upon a ſer 
* day, Herod arrayed in royal apparel, fat upon his 
Vol. III. D d ** throne, 
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throne,” and made an oration unto them: and the 
* people gave a ſhout, Gying, It is che voice of a 
god, and not of a man. And immediately the an- 
gel of the Lord fmote him, becauſe he gave not 
God the glory; and he Was eaten of worms, and 
gave up the ghoſt *.“ "Joſephus indeed,” in his ac- 
count of the fact, makes no mention of Worms; but 
1 "fays, that he was ſuddenly ſized with violent ' gripings, 
and, after being inceſſantly tortüred with pains in his 
' bowels for five "days, he expired +. But St Luke 
bas informed us, that the worms by which his bow. 
. were croded; were the cauſe of the gripes. 
"Now, the greateſt "Tingulartty 1 in this king's diſ- 
"aſs is, "that it was inſtantly inflicted” on him from 
. heaven, (which he "himſelf acknowletiged, accor- 
ding to "Jolephus' 4), otherwiſe as to verminoſe pu- 
trefaction in human bodies, we have ſeveral inſtances 
of it. For this very king's grandfather, Herod, fur- 
named the Great, is ſaid to have laboured and this 
diſeaſe a long time, till at length i ir threw him into a 
decay, of which he died |. © Likewiſe Herddotus re- 
lates of Pheretima, the mother of Arceſilaus, King 
of Cyrene, that ſhe was rotted alive by worms J. 
And it is recorded of the Roman Emperor Valerius 
Maximiantis, that this lame loathſome diſeaſe not on- 
ly ate away his genital members, but put an end to 
| his life * ee it was impoflble, but that 
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Hd. ix. Eap, viii. ſect. 2. 4 Ubi ſupra. Joſe- 
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ſome, at leaſt of the Greek phyſicians muſt; have ob- 
ſerved {ome caſes of this kind. And accordingly Ga- 
len has propoſed medicines for ulcers (xw2nz5 N, 
that is, abounding with worms *, For he ſays, in 
abſceſſes there are frequently found animals, da, very 
like thoſe which are engendered from corruption +, 
And Philoxenus in. Ætius ſays, that in the humour 
of Atheroma's, he ſometimes found animals, like gnats 
or little flies 1. In fine, Paulus Agineta en the 
method of getting rid of them. 

In ſo clear a caſe, it is needleſs to collect a 8 
number of authorities from the ancients, eſpecially 
ſince ſeveral modern phyſicians have made the fame, 
obſervations. For Marcellus Donatus mentions a per- 
ſon. of high rank, extremely fat, . whoſe belly was e- 
roded and mortiſied by little worms engendered in his 
ſkin, which was exceſſively diſtended by fat and hu- 
mours; and theſe worms were not unlike thoſe pro- 
duced. in old rotten cheeſe; I. The learned Nicolaus 
Tulpius ſaw worms very like theſe, iſſuing with the 
urine out of the body of a very celebrated phyſi- 
cian --. And the Ephemerides. nature curigferum, 
ow three remarkable caſes of this kind, The firſt 
is that of a certain Frenchman, whoſe blood. was ſo 
corrupted, that very minute animals came forth day 
and night with horrid tortures, through moſt of the 
outlets of the ſkin, as the eyes, noſe, mouth, and 
bladder; and at W end to . Seeg 


* De 5 medic. per genera, lid. iv. cap. x. 
+ Lib. de tumorib. præter nat. cap. iv. 1 Lib. xv. 


cap. vii. I Lib. av. 71 xlii. 4 De hiſt. 
medic, mirab. lib, i. cap. v. + Obſery. medic. lib, 
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life . In the ſecond, black worms, not unlike ſca- 
rabzi or beetles, came out of an abſceſs formed in 
the calf of the leg of a girl T. And in the third it 
is ſaid, that very ſmall white worms iſſued with the 
milk from the breaſts of a woman in childbed t. Nor 
can I omit two fimilar cafes, one of which is related 
by Poterius, the other by his commentator Frederic 
Hoffman. The former attended a countryman, for a 
tumour on his right knee, out of which, when open- 
ed, little live worms iſſued, which cauſed an intolera- 
ble pain in the part by their bitings. And the latter 
ſaw a tradeſman, who had a hard tumour about the 
veins of the arms, which was very troubleſome to 
him. This was opened by a ſurgeon ſeveral times 
without any benefit; until an ulcer was formed, out 
of which he took a great number of little black worms, 
armed with ſtings or prickles . I 
Now, theſe hiſtories, wonderful as thy Gave 

not to be refuſed credit. For all nature is animated 
in a ſurpriſing degree. The air which we breathe, 
the food which we eat ; all fluids eſpecially, are full 
of animalcula of very different kinds. Whence it is 
poſſible, that ſome of theſe, being received into our 
bodies, and conveyed into the minute paſſages of the 
ſofteſt parts, as into neſts, may there grow, as worms 
do in the inteſtines, to their proper ſize. Hence, by 
the obſtruction of the ſmalleſt veſſels, tumours ariſe ; 
which being ſuppurated by heat and burſting, pour 
f orth their foul offspring in the ops of worms, | 


'.® Books 2. ann. » append. artic. 38. Ibid. 
artic. 5 2. t Ibid. artic. 109. Potern opera 
cum annot, Frid. Hoffmann edita, Francof. * pag. 
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| Wherefore I cannot agree with thoſe interpreters, 
who imagine that Herod was conſumed by, and died 
of the phthiriaſis, or louzy diſeaſe. For (x is a 
different creature from S] this corrodes the ſurface 
of the ſkin, that the inner parts of the body. Nor 
can it admit of doubt, that St Luke, who was a 
phyſician, well underſtood the meaning of both the 
words. And yet I know that the diſeaſe proceeding 
ud r Qdugor is by ſome learned men confounded 
with that cauſed dd r (a; of the firſt of 
which Pherecides Syrins “, and Lucius Sylla +, are 


ſaid to have died. Whereupon Kunhius ſays +, I look 


upon the word (Cw )exdagdles | in St Luke, and P%googe- 
14 in Heſychius ||, to be ſynonymous terms: and his 
reaſon is, becauſe lice are worms. | 


* Zlian. var. hiſt, lib. iv. cap. xxviii. 


1 Pla- 
tarch. in ejus vita. 1 Not. ad lian. ll 
de vit. philoſ. 
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| Collgi babita, ad diem ent Oetobris, 
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I.LuUusSTRISSIME PRAESES, 
 ColleGAar SrECTATISSIMA, 
 AuDpiToRES HUMANISS IMI, 


Ol, quantam vim habent ad humanas mentes amo- 
o re laudis ac gloriae incitandas magnarum virtutum 
exempla, tantum ego ingenii et eloquentiae in laudan- 
dis illis heroibus, quorum hodie nobis commemoranda 
ſunt beneficia, afferre poſſem; haudquaquam ſane ve- 
rerer, ne aut illorum meritis parum - conveniens, aut 
veſtris auribus minus grata, quam nunc habiturus ſum, 
foret oratio. At vero, cum haec res longe aliter ſe. ha- 
beat, et neque natura aptus, neque uſu inſtructus ad 
dicendum, juſſu veſtro hoc muneris ſuſceperim; ne 
importuna artis affectatione vobis ſim taedio, hiſtorici 
potius, quam oratoris partes agens, honores medici- 
nue recenſebo; et per quos maxime reges aut princi- 
pes, et quos apud populos, creverit ſalutaris hujus 
profeſſionis gloria, in brevi quaſi tabella vobis propo- 
nam. Et dum hoc faciam, partem laudis iſtius haud 
infimam noſtrae genti merito attribui debere manifeſte 
oſtendam; quo nihil aut mihi ad recitandum jucun- 
dius, aut Tobi, opinor, ad audiendum acceptius, aut 
omnibus nobis ad praedicandum honeſtius eile poteſt. 

Ab Zgyptiis autem, antiquiſſimis illis omnis fere 
tapientiae magiſtris, incipiam ; apud quos tanto fuit 
in honore ars noſtra, ut ne reges quidem ipſi illam 
facere infra dignitztem ſuam -exiſtimaverint, Oſirin 
et Iſin in primis reginam medendi peritia excelluiſſe 


accepimus. 
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accepimus. Poſt horum tempora medicis ex publica 
Pecunia dabantur praemia; et Sacri titulum ferebat 
iber, in quo deſcriptae fuerunt leges, ad quas morbis 
acutis laborantes curare licebat *, 

Graeci uti artes omnes ſubtilius, quam Ægyptii 
excoluerunt; ita praeſertim medicinam, quae ex co- 
gnitis paucarum herbarum viribus, et populari experi- 
entia conſtabat, in ſcientiam redegerunt. Fama cele- 
bres apud eos antiquitus fuerunt ſcholae non paucae, 
Rhodia cum primis, Crotonienſis, Cnidia, Coa, et 
Smyrnaea. Crotonienſem illuſtravit Democedes, cui 
Darius rex Perſarum, inter captivos apud ipſum agen- 
ti, acceptum reſtitutae faniratis beneficium magnis di- 
vitiis et honoribus rependit: ; non fine inſigni humani- 
tatis, qua nihil magis medicum commendat, in De- 
mocede exemplo. Cum enim rex medicos Ægyptios, 
qui ſe in principio morbi imperite tractaſſent, occidi 
juſſerat; ille culpae hujus veniam impetravit, et gra- 
tae loco habuit conceſſam illis cum vita libertatem +, 
Ceterarum autem omnium gloriam Coae obſcura- 
vit ſcholae felicitas, poſtquam ex illa prodierat, qui 
primus hane diſciplinam a ſtudio ſapientiae ſeparavit, 
divinus Hippocrates, Magno nomini adſurgimus o- 
mnes ! et parentem medicinae veneramur ! qui non 
tantum ſapientiſſimis praeceptis artem hanc formavit, 
ſed et ipſe vita et moribus perfectiſſimi medici exem- 
plar expreſit. Tanto itaque viro maximos honores 
delatos minime miramur, neque hos tantum a Cois 
ſuis, qui imagine ipſius nummos ſigharunt f, ſed et- 
iam ab univerſa Graecia ; quae communi concilio, 
quod = venientem db Illyriis peſtilentiam praedixerat, 
V Didd. Sicul. I. i. p. m. 74. + Herodot. lib. iii. c. 
129. &c. 1 Vid. 4 — in Titul. 1 
diſcipuloſque 
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e diſcipuloſque ad auxiliandum circa urbes dimiſerat, 
„ honores illi, quos Herculi, decrevit *.” Civem 


porro adſcipſerunt Athenienſes, auro coronarunt, et 


victum illi et poſteris in Prytaneo dederunt +, qui ho- 
nos in Graecia maximus habebatur. Athenienſes e- 
nim, cultiſſimi ſcientiarum aeſtimatores, hanc artem 
plurimi ſemper fecerunt; apud quos antiqua lege cau- 
tum fuit, Ne quis ſervus, neve qua femina medi- 
cinam diſceret f.“ Et tam ab its, quam ab aliis 
Graeciae civitatibus, honores et immunitates eximiae 
publicitus medicis concedebantur ||. 

' * Hine maximi omni aevo apud Graecos viri medici- 
nam callere laudi ſibi duxerunt. Pythagoras et De- 
moci itus primi omnium de virtutibus herbarum ſeti- 
re hanc artem ratus (ab Æſculapio enim genus 
duxit ), medicinam non didicit tantum, ſed et fa- 
Citavit ++ ; libroſque de plantis, de anatomicis, et 
iargixf etiam edidit =, Quin et medendi peritia Ma- 
gui Alexandri benevolentiam ſibi primum conciliavit ; 
quem cum gravi morbo oppreſſum liberaſſet, hanc ab 
eo faCultatem rex invictiſſimus doceri voluit ; neque 
illam interdum exercere vile, aut a ſumma ſha digni- 
tate alienum, judicavit **, Crevit poſtea haec laus in 
familia Ariſtotelis, cujus ex filia nepos, nomine Eraſi- 
ſtratus, magnam conſecutus eſt famam. Ts ſectam 
longe « Klebe rina condidit; quam in ſchola Smyr- 
naca, Jam antea memorata, ad ſuam fere aetatem, 
quo tempore ill prac; debat Hiceſins, Strabo floruiſſe 


* , N. H. I. vii. c. 7> + Soran. in vit. Hippo- 
4 Petit. leg. Attic, I. iii. tit. 8. || Lucian. abdi- 


75 p. m. 457. + Plin. I. XXV. c. 2. + D Laert. 


in vit. ++ lian. var. biſt. I. v. c. 9. Diog. La- 
ert. ibid. Plutarch. in vit. Alex. 
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tradit . Tam inſignis porro fuit, qui in hac urbe 


medicis habebatur honos, ut mihi ſane gratuler, qui, 
hanc occaſionem nactus, notitiam ilſius ex antiquitatis 
tenebris jam primus in lucem proferam. Honos au- 
tem, quem dico, is erat, quo communiter cum prae- 
toribus, ſummis nimirum urbis magiſtratibus, orna- 
bantur, ut nomen eorum nummis imprimeretur, Prae- 
terea quo magis oſtenderent Smyrnaei, in quanto pre- 
tio eſſet apud eos ars noſtra, medicorum nomina de- 
orum ſalutarium imaginibus in nummis adjungi vole- 
bant ; quorum multi ex altera parte caput Hygiae, 
ex altera vero Jovis Æſculapii effigiem cum perſpicuis 
medendi artis inſignibus exhibent. Neque Eraſiſtra- 
teos ſuos tantum ita honeſtabant; ſed nonnullis etiam 
aemulae Herophileorum ſcholae, quae iifdem aetatibns 
in loco procul diſſito, fanum Menſis Cari” appella- 
to, inter Laodiceam ad Lycum et Carura, magna 
cum laude florebat +, eundem honorem tribuebant. 
A Graecis ad Romanorum tempora devenientibus 
minus. auguſta primo intuitu, et parum lata ſeſe of- 
fert rerum noſtrarum facies. Servos fuiſſe, qui pri- 
mi Romae medicinam fecerunt, vulgo creditur; et 
pulſos urbe exulaſſe medicos, Catone cenſore, ſcripts 
prodiderunt nonnulli, Haec, in opprobrium artis 
prolata, quodnam habeant fundamentumi, operae eſt 
diſquirere. De ſervitute mox dicam : primum antem 
de exilio quaeſtionem, calumniam rectius dixeram, 
paucis expediam. Nulla certe veterum annalium fide, 


nullis antiquorum monumentorum indiciis nititur hoc 


commentum. Primus, quod ſciam, in vulgus edidit 
vaniſſimus ille l vanitate Nene ” {criptor , 


* Georg. ub. x11. ſub nem. I Strabo dict. loe. 
t De van. ſcient, cap. e engage 4 5 
1 Cornelius 
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Cornelius Agrippa. Anſam vero ad hoc fingendum 


dedit Plinius *, qui“ populum Romanum ultra ſex- 
centeſimum annum fine medicis degiſſe, et exper- 
© tam tandem damnaſſe 'medicinam,” adductis etiam 
Catonis ad Marcum filium adverſus hane artem dicte- 
riis, memoriae mandavir. Tantum autem valuiſſe aut 
atrocem animum, aut auctoritatem Catonis, ut me 
dicos urbe pelleret, nuſquam legimus. Neque da- 
mnavit omnem medicinam populus; ſed in ea, quae 
manu curat, ſecandi urendique ſaevitiam (quam ta- 
men i ipſa non raro imperat miſericordia) ut novam, et 
aſpectu terribilem improba vit. 

Sed miſſum faciamus hoc convicium, qi non 
ſemel antea diluerunt viri eruditi; et qualis fuerit me- 


dicorum Romae degentium conditls, praeſertim num 


ſervilis, paululum diſpiciamus. Romani artes omnes 
a Graecis acceperunt, et ſero quidem, “ rudi ſcilicet 
et bellicoſa civitate non magnopere liberalibus di- 
*© ſciplinis vacante 4.” Nec grammaticam quidem, aut 
poeticam, ante annum quingenteſimum excoluerunt +. 
Primus autem, atino fupra quingenteſimum triceſimo 
quinto, medicus e Peloponneſo Romam venit Archa- 
gathus; cui is honor habitus eſt, ut“ jus Quiritium 
el datum fit, et taberna in compito Acilio empta 
„ob id publice ||.” Magna ſeculo ſequenti fama fuit 
Aſclepiadis Bithyni, tam dicendi quam medendi arte 
inſignis, quo ſe medico amicoque uſum fuiſſe L. Craſ- 
ſus apud Ciceronem teſtatur + ; ex cujus etiam po- 
ſteris, ut videtur, *© Calpurnius Aſtleplatles, a divo 


* Nat. hiſt. 9 xxix. EY + ' Sueton. lib. de illuſt. 
grammat. in princ. Cic. in Brut. c. xvui. '& Tuſ- 
cal. Queſt. in princip. ubi vid. not. Daviſii. I Plin. 
N. H I. xxix. c. 1. 4 De orat. I. i. c. 14. 
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* Trajano-..parentibus, ſibi, et fratribus ſeptem civi- 
tates impetravit “.“ Neque diu poſt, cum jam quo- 
tidie quaeſtus cauſa ex Graecia Romam adirent medici, 
Julius Caeſar, in cujus manus tunc temporis, ſumma 
rerum poteſtas devenerat, omnes hanc artem profeſ- 
{os civitate donavit f. In ſervos autem id benefi- 
cium fuiſſe collatum, vel ſuſpicari, ut cum viro 
inter literatos principe loquar, nimia eſt ſtultitia f.“ 
Nibil 1 igitur ſervile, aut tenue quidem, artem noſtram 
adhuc dedecorat,. Sed) ut plane, et fine fuco, totam 
rem dicam; ſimul cum ingenuis multis et doctis viris 
non pauci ſcientia et fortunae bonis inferiores illis tem- 
poribus Romam veniebant; qui, etſi non medicamen- 
tis, ſed manu curarent, medici tamen appellabantur. 
Hi in divitum et magnatum clientelam ſe conferebant, 
et ſervi agebant, donec civitatem conſequerentur; in- 
de liberti, nomen familiae alicujus Romanae ſibi ad- 
ſciſcere ſolebant; neque raro, ſi ingenium ſludio li- 
terarum excoluiſſent, morbis etiam internis medeban- 
tur, et in medicorum clinicorum cenſum veniebant. 
Tali conditions. fuit Antonius Mufa, cui, poſtquam 
ejus opera ex ancipiti morbo convaluerat Octavius 
Auguſtus, ſtatuam, acre collato, populus Romanus 
poſuit . Auguſtus quoque ei jus annuli aurei, et 
anwunntech. non HY tantum, , ſed omnibus, medici- 


$3 4< + 


2 ; ſed 1 et tanto in honore, ut etiam pars 
us chir urgica, -quae 2 er | et exili ſorte . 


* Inſeriph antig. apud Spon, recherch. <uriens diſ- 
ſert. 27. F Sueton. in vit. c. 2. f Caſaub. in 
dict. vit. Suet. e. 4. . Sveton, in vit. Aug. c. 59. 

N Dio. H. R. J. Lit, ſub An. 
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bus exerceri poterat, libertatem ſaepe daret, et ma- 
gnas opes. Hand exigua fane | iis temporibus erant 
medendi facultatis praemia. Principum medicis an- 
nua ſtatuebatur merces. lis autem, referente Plinio, 
© imputayit- Stertinius, quod quingentis ſeſtertium 
* millibus,” pecuniae noſtrae pluſquam ter mille et 
ſexcentis libris, 6 contentus eſſet; cum ſexcenta 
gquaeſtu urbis ſibi elle, numeratis F often- 
«  deret *. Ipſe vero et frater ejus ſua pecunia Nea- 
polin gperibus exornarunt, et tamen **. cenſus trecen- 
ties centena millia ſeſtertium heredi reliquere . 


Omitto plura exempla memorare, neque vobis Caſſi- 


8, Calpetanos, Arruntios, Albutios, Rubrias ſiſtam, 
Romana nomina, quae piofeſſione medicinae et opi- 
bus claruerunt. Praeterire autem nequeo, in num- 
mis Rubriorum conſpiei anguem, deae Salutis ſignum, 
monumentum, ut videtur, familiae fibi medicinae 
laudem vindicantis. Miror itaque in nummis iſtis ex- 
plicandis neque Patinum, neque Vaillant, viros de 
re nummaria optime meritos, hanc, arti ſuae adeo 
honorificam, inter alias ejus rei cauſas longius petitas 
attuliſſe T. In ſumma, ita non ſemper tenui fortuna 
homines Romae erant medici, ut etiam 9 
ſaepe amici eſſent et familiares ||. 

Neque putet quiſquam gratia tantum ſingulari in 
hunc. aut illum collocata fuiſſe, qualia diximus be- 
neficia; arti habebatur honos, et univerſis eam pro- 
fitentibus dabantur immunitates. Collegium enim, 


ſive ſcholam, ut vocabatur, medicorum in urbe fuiſſe, 


cx antiquis marmorum inſcriptionibus apparet +, 
„Lab. xxix. c. 1. + Ibid. f Vid, Patin. & Vaill. 
fam. Rom. || Vid. Spon. recherch. curieul. diſſert. 
27. J Mercur. art. gymn. I. i. c. 7. 
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222 ORATIO ANNIVERSARIA HARVETANA. 
Quales autem legibus dabantur illis immunitates, ve- 
terum juriſconſultorum libri nos docent. Exempla e 
multis pauca tantum proferam. Conſtantini Magni 
imperatoris exſtat hoc reſcriptum : ©* Medicos, et ma- 
* xime archiatros, grammaticos, et doctores legum, 
una cum uxoribus et filiis, nec non et rebus, quas 
4 jn civitatibus ſuis poſſident, ab omni functione, et 
* ab omnibus muneribus, vel civilibus vel publicis, 
«© immunes effe praecipimus; et neque in provinciis 
* hoſpites recipere, nec ullo fungi munere, nec ad 
ce. 3 deduci, vel exhiberi, vel injuriam pati ; 
Wut ſt quis eos vexaverit, poena arbitrio judicis ple- 
« ctatur * Nec novo prorſus favore his omnibus 
beneficiis tum primum facultas haec falutaris honeſla- 
batur. Jam ante enim medicis et phlloſophis, ne 
* hoſpitem reciperent, a principibus fuiſſe immunita- 
tem indultamn,” imperatores Veſpaſianus et Hadria- 
nus reſcripſerant f. Item Antoninus Pius a muneribus 
. et publicis immunes effe medicos” juſſerat t. 
inde poſt hos omnes Jullanus, qui, niſi nomini 
GA fixilſet hoſtile erga Chriſtianos odium, inter 
fapientiſſimos imperatores jure cenſeretur, non-fine ho- 
norifico utilitatis artis noſtrae teſtimonio, ſuperioram 
principum decreta de medicis, lege lata, ſancivit, e- 
oſque a curialibus muneribus Hberos eſſe voluit ſ. Sed 
de rebus medicis apud populum terrarum orbis domi- 
num ſatis, opinor, dictum fuit, 
81 medicinae autem tempora, et varias quaſi acta- 
tes ſpectemus, ad Arabes jam, ſimul cum armis lite- 
ratum ſtudia agitantes, nos deducit orationis filum. 


Z 5 


| ® Leg. 6. 604. de profelT, & weg. '+ Leg. ult. F ult. 
ff. de mun. & hon. f Leg. 6. 9 2. ff. de excuſat. 
9 Vid. Julian. epiſtol. 
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lis enim ſeculis, quibus fœda - barbaries ceteras fere 
nationes obduxerat, penes eos permanſit artis hujus 
ſcientia. Deficiunt quidem bac in parte annales me- 
dici, et linguæ ſuæ difficultatibus involuta in biblio- 
thecarum forulis latent, quae de medicorum hiſtoria 
gentis illius ſcriptores memoriae mandarunt, aliquando 
forſan in lucem protrahenda. Speciminis autem loco 
ex ineditis illorum monumentis obſervare libet, impe- 
ratoris medico annuo ſtipendio fuiſſe . quindecies cen- 
© tena millia drachmarum *;” quæ, ſi ad noſtram 
pecuniam exigantur, Noten tricies mille librarum 
ſummam conficiunt. Ingentem fane, et forſan vix 
credibilem eſſe hanc principum munificentiam, quis di- 
cet, At non tam miniſtri, quam conſiliarii, imo at- 
fines regum, apud eos habebantur medici; et terra- 
rum reditus, et urbium praefecturae illis ſaepe in 
mercedem cedebant. 

Poſtquam, renaſcentibus literis, antiquz, doctrinae 
ſontes recludi, et in Italia primum, inde et in ceteris 
Europae reglonibus, fervere ſtudia ſcientiarum coepe- 
runt, apud alios et alios populos medicina honores 
varios ſortita eſt; utque gloria aluntur artes, ita 
haec ſemper accepta beneficia maguis in rempublicam 
utilitatibus rependit. Longum eſſet ſcholae Salerni; 
tanae, Bononien ſis, Patavinae, Montis Peſſulani, Pa- 
riſienſis, et aliarum quam plurium j jura et immunitates 
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Oſaibea de vitis medicorum, mf. Arab: Drachmae 
autem hic non Atticae, ſed Arabicae intelligi debent; 
25 quarum hae, fi Golio credamus in Lex. Arab tertia par- 
N te illis ſunt leviores. Nec longe diſcrepat Gravii ſenten+ 
tia, qui, ex comparatione cum granis noſtris, diſcrimey 
N petens, veterem Atticorum drachmam grana 67. Arabi- 


cam vero 4755 exgequare ſtatuit. Vid. Greaves's ot 
. courſe. of the Koman denary, p. 61. 118. 
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OE vernm illud memorare juvat: ut . 
honoratior, quam apud hos, exllitit medicing ; * ita 
nullum collegium, abſit verbis invidia, virorum in- 
genio et doctrina excellentium hoc noltrg fuit fera- 

Ampliſſimus hic dicendi campus ſeſe 2 7 ſed 
monet me praeſcriptum munus, ne exiguum hoc tem- 
poris ſpatium, de medicis optime meritorum memoriac 
facrum, medicorum praeconiis effluere figam ; dicant 
potius exteri, quantum per Anglorum labores 1 in_me- 
dicinae ſtudio ipfi profecerint. At quidni dicam rara 
felicitate id nobis contigiſſe, ut, qui hic falutaris {ci- 
entiae lumina claruerunt, iidem dignitatis noſtrac. au- 
ctores er cuſtodes beneficentiſſimi celebrentur ? Ecquis 
Linacro, qui ſub aufſpiciis regis invictiſſimi, Henrici 
Octavi, primus nos auctoritate inſtruxit, ſapientiorem, 
et literis cultiorem dicet quempiam ? Ecquis Caio, 
qui inſignia poteſtatis ad decus et ornamentum addi- 
dit, arte praeſtantiorem ? An Harveio, qui potentiam 
opibus auxit, ſagaci ingenio, et naturae ſcientia, ul- 
lum inveniemus parem ? Hi nimirum veterum ſapien- 
tium more, relicta patria, terras alio fole calentes ad- 
ierunt, Italiam in primis, antiquum ilud Muſarum K- 
ciarium; ubi parum Illis fuit omne diſciplinarum ge- 
nus toto pectore haurire, et domum adferre; . adhuc 
majora animo conce perunt, formam nempe reipublicae 
medicae, qua in unum corpus, quali membra, coirent 
artis profeſſores. Amant enim ſocietatem ſcientiac; 


et concordia, tanquam communi anima, vigent. Hinc | 


allus poſt alium, veluti vicario ſtudio, legibus et ſta- 
tutis ſodalitium hoc communiverunt ; rerum geſtar um 
annales condiderunt; et {olenne. convivium, cum gra- 
ta debe een de mdbis. commemoraticne, inſtitn- 
e erunt. 
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erunt. Vivite aeternum, illuſtria nomina ! Veſtrae, 

dum ſtabit honos medicinae, manebunt laudes ; ſta- 

bit autem, quamdiu cura fui tanget mortales, et 

morbis opportuna reddet corpora in luxum et libidi- 

nem proclivis hominum natura. Sed et alios, quos 

habuimus ejuſdem laudis aemulos, filentio premere eſt 

nefas; Caldwellum, Gulſtonum, Cronium, qui am- 
pliſſimis honorariis chirurgiae et inciſionis ſtudium 

promoverunt; ut etiam munificentiſſimum Hamaeum, 

cui viventi aedes noſtras, morienti praediorum ſuorum 

hereditatem debemus. Ut magnae autem ſunt apud 

bonos virtutis illecebrae, illius praecipue, qua publi- 

cae utilitati conſulitur; ſpectata haec medicorum libe- 

ralitas, et in commune ſtudia ſua conferentium gene- 

roſus ardor, alios quoque viros, fanguine pariter ac 

literis illuſtres, in laudis ejuſdem partem attra - 

xit, Nec ſequior ſexus 4050305 eſſe voluit, ut, 

quibus ob teneram formam plus eſt in arte noſtra 

praeſidii, aliquid etiam ad ejus decus afferre videren- 

tur. Honoratiſſimae igitur feminae, regia etiam ſtir- 

pe illuſtres, Arabella Stuarta, et Maria Comitiſſa Sa- 

lopienſis, ſocia beneficentia, ad levandos ſumptus in ae- 

dibus noſtris emendis factos, pecuniam larga manu do- 

naverunt. His adjungam nobiliſſimum virorum par, 

Joannem Lumleium Baronem, et Henricum Durnova- 

riae Marchionem ; quorum ille cum Caldwello, quem 

dixi, junxit munificentiam: hic in tanto nos habuit 
amore, ut non modo bibliothecam dederit, optimis 

libris inſtructiſſimam; ſed et inter nos cenſeri, comi- 

tus noſtris intereſſe, et rem medicam ſedulo procura- 
| re voluerit. Omine fane felici ! cum et nunc nobis 
| gratulemur optimatem, honoris inſignibus illuſtriſſi- 
; mum, et hos tamen animi magnitudine vincentem, ta- 
Vor. III. 1 | bulis 
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bulis noſtris ſuo nomine decus et ſplendorem addidiſſe. 
Non ultra pergam magnorum virorum laudes, quas 
nec hominis diſertiſſimi vox aequare poſſet, ingenii 
. culpa imminuere. Humanitatis profecto et ſcientiac 
exempla, quae vos, collegae ornatiſſimi, aſſidue oſten - 
ditis, memoriam illorum quavis oratione longe melius 
conſecrabunt. Eteuim dum illorum veſtigia premitis, 
quotidianum illis inſtauratis laudis monumentum, et 
prudentis conſilii; ae bene collocatae operae teſtimo- 
nium perhibetis perpetuum. Quis praeſidem illuſtriſ- 
ſimum, ſtrenue ac prudenter auctoritatem noſtram tu- 
entem; ſuſpicit ; et Linacti fapientiam haud ſtatim ſi- 
bi repraeſentat? Quis cenſoribus imperitorum artis 
pernicioſam audaciam coercentibus, et ne qua in 
pharmacis noſtris conficiendis fraus fiat providentibus, 
gratiam habet; vel quaeſtoris in aerario adminiſtran do 
fidem et frugalitatem laudat; veł omnes vos denique 
"fine malis artibus faluti civium proſpicientes, et pro 
- meritis divitiis et honoribus auctos veneratur: nec e- 
orum, qui primi hujus diſciplinae fundamenta poſue- 
runt, atque hoc domicilium ſcientiae condiderunt, be- 
nefacta ſimul honorate praedicat, ſummiſque laudibus in 
coelum extollit? Macti igitur eſte fapientia, viri cla- 
riſſimi, coeptam viam pergite. Hac enim ratione lau- 
dis aeque ac vitae lampada filiis tradetis; atque hi i- 
terum nepotibus; qui, majorum ' exempla ſequentes, 
) collegii hujus jura, decus, et dignitatem; in omnè ge- 
vum duratura (ita voveo et auguror) e .-- 
- Tis ſarta ene Darn 
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Free, 8 3 amiciflime- in. et ratio- 

nem, quam in variolis curandis teneo, una cum 
exemplis aliquot quae hanc illuſtrant ſimul et confir- 
mant, quae a me 1 ut ann en ea 
nunc ad te mitto. 1 

Sermo noſter erat, n Fi dt Tl ubi ad 
— incrementum pervenit, et quo modo eo tem- 
pore continendus ſit aeger; dixi me jam ab aliquot 
annis uſu comperiſſe, commodiſſimum eſſe, pleriſque 
ſaltem in caſibus, alvum ducere; nunc, quo conſi - 
lio, et qua cum cautone id primum en aa 
bam breviter. $130 uin 6251 4 

-. Medicos adobe ita plerumque ollicitos babet at. 
— conſideratio, ut ab omni fere vacuatione pericu- 
lum eſſe putent, nimirum ne ab hac materiae corru- 
ptae concoctio turbetur, aut in partes ie * 
hibeatu.. fy 


In faciei et manuum amet — omnem 


ponit Sydenhamus; cum tamen mori videamus quo- 
tidie, quibus cutis etiam ad ſummum intumuit, et, 
ipſo fatente, plurimis in caſibus ly arte * 


pot ſalutaris ille tumor. 


. Mortonus, dum in — cum veneno mor- 
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bido ſpiritibus animalibus totus eſt, ita calidiſſimis a- 
lexipharmacis, copiis, ſi diis, placet, contra deleterium 
hoſtem auxiliaribus, aſſidue pugnat, ut novas in ſan- 
guine turbas cieat, et accepdat quam reprimere de- 
buit febrem; hinc illae ipſae, quas adducit, hiſto- 
riae palam 3 pleroſque, quorum curam habuit, 
aegrotos aut excalefactos interiifle, aut ſaltem «s d 
rugꝰs evaſiſſe. 
Mihi res haec ſic ſe habere videtur; in e 
bus regularibus Sydenhamo dictis, cum jam inclinato 
morbo, detumuit facies, accedit, ex corrupta mate - 
ria, aut in pus nondum verſa, aut ex puſtulis in ſan- 
guinem rejecta, putrida febris, quae calore, inquietu- 
dine, ſimilibuſque indiciis ſe prodit, et, niſi ſuccurra · 
tur, intra biduum triduumve plerumque aegrum e 
medio tollit, interdum vero ad plures dies- ns: 
tur, L 
Dtmnque.) vero varia jam inſdent et — * 


ptomata, illud tamen omnibus commune eſt, ut exina- 


nitionem aliquam deſiderent. Plerumque fit, ut ae- 
ger nono aut decimo, a prima puſtularum eruptione, 
die, cum lingua arida, pulſu arteriarum vehementiori, 


et ſpiritu difficiliorĩ, incaleſcat; ubi haec adſunt, im- 


miſſo ſub veſperam ad ventrem ſolvendum clyſtere, po- 
ſtero die leni potione cathartica alyum duco, veſperi 
hauſtum narcoticum, ſi opus fuerit, ſumendum do. 

In hoc morbi genere manus et pedes intumeſcunt: 


adeo vero non cohibet aut reprimit hunc tumorem 


purgatio, ut illum poſt hane felicius ane ne 

obſer vaverim. 

| Evenit autem non raro, maxime.in peſſimae notac 

morbo, ut cum Nn arteriarum n et 9 
:60015)60e 
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ſine ulla inſigni manuum intumeſcentia, febricitet ae - 
grotus, et imminutis admodum viribus * magis, a 


quam calore uratur. 


In hujuſmodi aegritudine, Ane ſunt brachũs 
et cruribus emplaſtra veſicatoria; neque tamen ab 


omni purgatione abſtinendum eſt, ſed ea eſſe debet le- 


niſſima et viribus aegrotantis accommodata, et per in- 


tervalla repetita; eo enim magis neceſſaria eſt, ubi non 
intumeſcunt partes, ventris ſolutio, quoniam in pleriſ- 


que his caſibus, etiam ipſa, quae in puſtulis eſt, ſa- 


nies magnam partem in pas non convertitur. 
Illud in univerſum hic tenendum eft, majorem jam 


habendam eſſe virium aegri, quam puſtularum ratio- 
nem : peracta jam eſt omnis quae per cutem fieri po- 
teſt morbidae materiae propulſio; per alias igitur vias 
ducendus eſt, qui periculum minatur noxius humor. 


Ceſſant ab officio nunc ſalivae canales, quique a pri- 
mis fere morbi diebus magna copia per hos fluxit, vi- 


ſcidus jam haeret, et vix exſpuitur liquor. Urinae 


excretio, ſi forte fuit per aliquot dies larga et beni- 


gna, farpius tamen illa hoc tempore cum difficultate 


et ſolito parcius redditur. Reſtant igitur expurgan- 
dae inteſtinorum glandulae, quae eo ſunt corruptis 
humoribus e ſanguine derivandis accommodatiores, 
ld vero monuiſſe debueram, non hoc tantum tem- 
pore," ſed et nullo non morbi die, aegro protinus mit- 
tendum eſſe ſanguinem, ſi reſpirandi difficultas urgeat, 


ſi ſupervenerit phrenitis, aut alia quaevis nimii . 


febrilis ſe prodant indicia. 

Ex innumeris exemplis quae mihi — expe- 
rigurſuppodige, pauca tantum ſeligam, ut quomo- 
do 
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do haec medicina ad varios et difficillimos caſus accom- 
modetur, oſtendam. DRA M ©» 85 oE 
- Adoleſcenti annorum they — nono aegritudi- 
nis die intumuerunt admodum caput et manus, acceſ- 
fit vero febris, cum magno praecordiorum aeſtu, ſpi- 
ritu difficili, et delirio. Miſſo quamprimum e vena 
brach ad 3xvj. ſanguine, dedi pil. ruff; 3ſs. et ela- 
pſis horis decem, cum nondum reſponderet alvus, e- 
lect. lenitiv. 3vj. largiter purgatus hauſtum ſumpſit 
anodynum; hinc adeo ſe remiſit febris, et levata ſunt 
ſymptomata, ut, praeter ſpem, brevi convaluerit, li- 
cet in miſellum adeo ſaevierit morbus, ut, vitiata a 
puſtulis in utroque oculo —— — — 
vitae dulcedinem amiſerit. a 
in uno atque altero daneben mh * — 
beer feliciter expertus ſum, minime ab hac me- 
dicina abſtinendum eſſe, etiam ſi (quod non raro fit) 
crebra in puſtularum intervallis exanthemata erum- 
pant, et malignitatis nomine adſtantes terreant; haec 
enim non febrem ſolvunt, ſed materiae morbidae co- 
piam et lentorem indicant; quo magis neceſſarium eſt, 
interpoſito tempore, alvum ſaepius ducere. 1 
In puella quinque annos nata, apparebant inter pu- 
ſtulas a primis decubitus diebus hic illic maculae pur- 
pureae et lividae; manus vero nono die intumuerunt; 
die decimo, aſſumpto electuario lenitivo mota eſt al- 
vus ; poſtero die, frons, quam alba quaſi veſica ob- 
duxerat, lirore decolorata eſt: hanc fpiritu vini tepi- 
da foveri juſſi ; ſingulis noftibus medicamento narco- 
tico concikatus eſt ſomnus; decimo quarto die, nunc 
ptimum im̃minuto inanuum tumore, jiterum purgata 
eſt; ut et 8 e jamque quae faciem ex- 
00 _  aſperaverat 
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aſperaverat cruſta nigra dehiſcere coepit, et tarde li- 
cet dirupta certam tamen ſpem ſalutis oſtendere. 


Accidit interdum, ſed raro, ut ſub finem aegritu- 


dinis repullulet quaſi morbus, et ſuccedentibus ſub 
cruſtis, quibus obducta eſt cutis, novis puſtulis, re- 


naſcatur; unde pro humoris abundantia etiam ultra 


viceſimum diem porrigitur malum; illud nuper vidi in 
nobili femina annorum quadraginta, quae opimo cor- 
poris habitu, etiam tertium ſuccreſcentibus variolis 
materiam ſuffecit; facta hinc eſt: per omnia membra 
continuata exulceratio, ad diem uſque viceſimum et 


octavum ſe excipientibus cruſtulis, ita ut ex longo 


decubitu ulcera in lumbis gangraenae metum attule- 
rint. Die duodecimo, leni potione purgata eſt; de- 
cimo quinto, ſubſidente qui ad hunc diem duraverat, 
manuum tumore, iterum alvum ſubducere neceſſe ha- 
bu; et, inter jectis tribus vel quatuor diebus, purga- 
tionem repetiit ad uſque morbi exitum'$iteſtituto tan- 
dem r [cf yl . 0 e n 
2 corpore. — 

mM — de n abitidlooem wollte u. nonnun- 
quam in graviſſimis caſibus ipſa natura, dum in infe- 


riora noxiam materiam depellit, continuato per plures 
dies alvi fluxu; hoc cum fit, ita nunc comprimi 
nunc ſolvi debet venter, ut ne nimiae : dejectiones vires 
proſternant, Incolumis hoc modo evaſit nuper admo- 
dum nobiliſſimus adoleſcens, annorum 18, Huic fa- 
cies ſexto die, fine ullo tumore, chartae pergamenac 


ſpeciem referebat; ſuppurationis ſigna nulla erant ; 


quapropter impoſita ſunt membris emplaſtra nd 


ria, quae ſolito plus humoris educere obſervavi. Die 


nono, manibus nihil prorſus intumeſcentibus, ſuperve- 


nit diarrhoea; hanc ſumptum ſaepius cum confectione 


fracaſtorii 
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fracaſtorii rhabarbarum ita compeſcuit, ut ter tamen 


quaterve quotidie- minimum dejiceret aeger; decimo 
quai to die, rupta in facie membrana tenui ſanie eroſa 
ſubtus apparebat cutis, non ante viceſimum diem de- 


cidentibus penitus ſquamulis; alvus vero, per omne 


id tempus, eo quo dixi modo, 'fluebat. 
Et ſane, ut finem tandem faciam, vix n 


graviter hoc morbo correptum ſalvum fieri vidi, niſi 


cui, declinante febre, aut largiter profluens urina, aut 
reſolutus venter, ſaluti fuit. Ut de infantibus nihil 
dicam, quos per totum morbum cita alvus —_— 
rumque liberat. 

Haec habui, vireruditifnie wade tecum aper hac 


re communicarem ; tu illis fre utaris velim, ut dum 


noſtras ber toner acri/ tuo judicio perpendis, quan- 


tum momentum eae habere poſſint etiam in aliis inter- 
dum febribus, quae difficulter et tarde ſalvuntur, di- 
ſpicias. Miki certe ita feliciter ceſſit haec medendi via, 
ut humani generis intereſſe putem, ut illa publici ju- 


ris fiat. Sed de hoc tu ſtatues, ut voles; ego ſatis 


ſuperque habeo tibi morem geſſiſſe, et quanti tua 
mandata faciam hoc officio e Vale, et 
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An AzsTRAcT. of part of a letter from Dr 
Bonomo to Signior Redi, containing ſome 
OBSERVATIONS concerning the Worms of 
| Human Bopiss. 


Aving frequently obſerved that the poor women 
when their children are troubled with the itch, 
do with the point of a pin pull out of the ſcabby ſkin 
little bladders of water, and crack them like fleas up- 
on their nails; and that the ſcabby ſlaves in the bag- 
nio at Leghorn do often practiſe this mutual kindneſs 
upon one another ; it came into my mind to examine 

What theſe bladders might really be. 

I quickly, found an itchy perſon, and aſking him 

ere he felt the greateſt and moſt acute itching, he 

nted to a great many little puſtules not yet ſcab- 
bed over, of which picking out one with a very fine 
needle, and ſqueezing from it a thin water, I took out 
a very {mall white globule ſcarcely diſcernible : obſer- 
ving this with a microſcope, I found it to be a very 
minute living creature, in ſhape reſembling a tortoiſe, 
of whitiſh colour, a little dark upon the back, with 
ſome thin and long hairs, of nimble motion, with 

{ix feet, a ſharp head, with two little horns at the 
end of the ſnout. 

Not fatisfied with the firſt diſcovery, I repeated 
the ſearch in ſeveral itchy perſons, of different age, 
complexion, and ſex, and at differing ſeaſons of the 
year, and in all found the fame animals; and that in 
moſt of the watery puſtules, for now and then in 
ſome tew I could not ſee any. 

And though, by reaſon of their minuteneſs, and 
Vol. III. og | colour 
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colour the ſame with the (kin, it is hard to diſcern theſe 
creatures upon the ſurface of the body, nevertheleſs 
1 have ſometimes ſeen them upon the joints of the 
fingers in the little furrows of the cuticula, where 
with their ſharp head they firft begin to enter, and 
by this gnawing and working in with their body, 
they caule a moſt troubleſome itching, till they are 
got quite under the cuticula; and then it is eaſy to 
fee how they make ways from place to place by their 
biting and eating, one ſingle one happening ſometimes 
to make ſeveral puſſules, If which I have often found 
two or three together, and for the moſt part very 
near to one another, 

With great earneſtneſs I examined whether or no 
theſe animalcales laid eggs, and after many inquiries, 
ar laſt by good fortune while I was drawing the fi- 
gure of one of them by a microſcope, from the hin- 
der part I ſaw drop a very ſmall and ſcarcely viſible 
white egg, almoſt tranſparent, and oblong, like to 
the ſeed of a pine-apple. 

I oltentimes found theſe eggs afterwards, from 
which no doubt theſe creatures are generated, as all 
others are, that is, from a male and female, though 
I have not yet been able, by any difference of figure, 
to diſtinguiſh the ſex of theſe animals. 


From this diſcovery it may be no difficult matter 


to give a more rational account of the itch, than au- 


thors have hitherto delivered us, It being very pro- 


bable that this contagious diſeaſe owes its origin nei- 
ther to the melancholy humour of Galen, nor the 
corroſive acid of Sylvins, nor the particular ferment 
of Van Helmont, nor the irritating ſalts in the ſerum 
or lympha of the moderns ; but is no other than the 

continual 
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continual biting of theſe animalcules in the ſkin, by 
means of which ſome portion of the ſerum oozing out 
through the {mall apertures of the cutis, little watery 
bladders are made, within which the inſects continu- 
ing to gnaw, the infected are forced to ſcratch, and 
by ſcratching increaſe the miſchief, and thus re- 
new the troubleſome work, breaking nat only the lit- 
tle puſtules, but the ſkin too, and ſome little blood- 
veſſels, and ſo making ſcabs, cruſty ſores, and ſuch 
like filthy ſymptoms, 

From hence we come to underſtand how. the itch 


proves to be a diſtemper ſo very catching ; ſince theſe. 


creatures by ſimple. contact can eafily pals from one 
body to another, their motion being wonderfully ſwift; 
and they as well crawling upon the ſurface of the bo- 
dy as under the cuticula, being very apt to ſtick to 


every thing that touches them, and a very few of 
them being once lodged, they multiply apace by the 


eggs which they lay. 

Neither is it any wonder if this infection be pro- 
pagated by the means of ſheets, towels, handker- 
chiefs, gloves, &c. uſed by itchy perſons ; it bein 
ealy enough for ſome of theſe creepers to be lodged 
in ſuch things as thoſe; and indeed I have obſerved 
that they will live out of the body two or three days. 

Nor in the laſt place ſhall we be at a loſs to know 
the reaſon of the cure of this malady by lixivial waſh- 
es, baths, and ointments made up with falts, ſul- 
phurs, vitriols, mercury's ſimple, - precipitate, or ſub- 
limate, and ſuch. ſort of corroſive and penetrating medi- 
cines. Theſe being infallibly powerful to kill the ver- 
min lodged in the cavities of the ſkin ; which ſcratch- 
ing will aever do, partly by reaſon of their hardneſs, 
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and partly becauſe they are ſo minute asſcarcely” to W 


found by the nails. 

Neither do inward wekenes NTT any: 10 * 
vice in this caſe, it being always neceſſary after a te- 
dious uſe of theſe to have recourſe to thoſe external 


ones already mentioned And if in practice we of- 


tentimes experience, that this diſeaſe, when we think 


it is quite cured by unction, des nevertheleſs in a 
ſhort time return again, this is not ſtrange, ſince 


though the ointment may have killed all the living crea- 
tures, yet it may not probably have deſtroyed all their 


eggs, laid as it were in the neſts of the ſkin, from 


which they may afterwards breed again and renew the 
diſtemper. And upon this account, it is very adviſa- 


ble after the cure is once performed, ſtill to continue 
the anointing for a day or two more; which it is the 
eaſter to do, becauſe theſe liniments may be made a- 


greeable enough, and of a good ſmell, as particalar- 


ly is that compounded of the ointment of orange flow- 
ers or d and a W 1 e 1 1 8 


An AccounT 10 three caſes of the Ebro. 
PHOBIA. 


. T HE ſymptoms from the bite oF A 400 306 are 
10 furpriſing and terrible, that it is hardly poſ- 


ſible to deſcribe the agony of a patient in this unhap- 


py condition. I have lately had the F e to 


ſee two inſtances of this caſe. 

The firſt was of a lad of how 65 age of nine 
years, a ſturdy and bold boy. A mad bitch of the 
mongrel kind was hunted in the ſtreet, he ſtruck at her 


om a ſtick, and ſhe flying in his face, bit him in the 


right 


_ 


R 


SS a 
* 
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right cheek, which was torn with a large wound to 


the middle of the noſe. This was on the 2 oth of April 
laſt, 1709. A ſurgeon cured the wound in about 
fourteen days time, by applying for the firſt three 
days, theriac. andromach. in ſp. vin. and afterwards 
reſing it with liniment. arczi and balſam. terebin- 


thin. No other care was taken, only a bolus of the- 


riac. andromach. was given him every night while un- 
der cure, and quickly after he was bit, he was per- 
ſuaded to eat the whole livet of the bitch fried. 

He continued very briſk and well to the 2 2d of 
May; upon that day he ſeemed dull and ſick, would 
cat no dinner, except a little boiled ſpinnage, walked 
out in the afternoon, and in the evening complained 
of his ſtomach and head; his mother gave him a 
ſmall glaſs of brandy, for he would drink nothing elſe. 
In the night he was very bad, ſtarted often, and 
ſcreamed out as in an agony, eſpecially when deſired 
to drink, and complained miſerably whenever he made 
urine, ſaying it hurt him. The next morning he 
vomited up the herbs he had eat the day before, un- 
altered. I was ſent for that day in the afternoon, 
and found him in a perfect agony, all in 'a ſweat, 
trembling, toſſing himſelf up and down, talking con- 
tinually, looking very wild ; his pulſe low, and ſome- 
times quicker, then flower : his urine made the night 
before as well coloured as ordinary. I deſired him 


to drink; he took a little in his mouth, but as it was 


going down, he threw it out with violence, faying it 
hurt him; and praying that he might take no more. 
We over perſuaded him to hold a little in his mouth, 
and ſwallow it by degrees and gently; he did ſo with 


a little more -caſe, but was glad when it was over. 
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We hid him fuck the drink through a quill; he tried, 
but could not get it down by continual gulps, but 
ſtopped as: ſoon as a very little was paſſed, ſtill crying 
out that it hurt him to ſwallow it, | 
I preſeatly. declared the caſe to be deſperate. How. 
ever, for the ſatisfaction of the relations, bliſtering 
«plaiſters were applied to the back and on each ſide of 
the neck; and a diuretic bolus of ſal. ſuccin. cam - 
Pphor. and cnſerv. Iujul. was given every fix hours; 
for he ſeemed from the firſt of "ne complaint to have 
a difficulty of urine. _ 
The next day, the a 4th at noon, I found him 
much worſe, he had raved all night; could not bear 
the ſight of any thing white, and faid, that if all the 
women in the room who had white aprons would go 
ont, be ſhould be well preſently. He ſaid he would 
drink if we would give him it in a black, cup; but 
when brought, made many excuſes, and could not, 
though at che ſame time he complained he was dry, 
and pleaſed himſelf with talking of full pots, He ate 
ome bread and butter heartily, but vomited it up 
quickly, together with a_ frothy ſlime. We dipped 
him in a tub of warm water; he ſaid he was not afraid 
of water, and was quiet in it for a little while, but 
ſoon fell into a conyulſion · ſit, which obliged us to 
take him out. I obſerved his eyes to grow more ſta- 
ring, and the pupil to be prodigiouſly enlarged. He 
was thrown 22 with ſuch violence from place 
to place, that it was very hard to keep him in bed; 
and quite tired and ſpent, fell into cold ſweats, and 
died. this day at four in the afternoon. _  _.. 
Ihe next day I obtained leave to open the body. 
We examined the brain, throat, breaſt, and 12 5 p 
ut 
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but met with no extraordinary appearance any where, 


excepting that there was a great quantity of ne 
viſeid bile in the ſtomach, 


The other patient was a very luſty vigorous man 
of 45 years. He had ten weeks before been bit in 
one of the fore-fingers near the nail, by a little naked 
dog of the Guinea breed. On the 8th of November 
in the morning he complained of a great ſickneſs at 
ſtomach, and vomited green and yellow choler. The 
next morning he took a doſe of rad. ipecacuanh. 
Whilſt he was vomiting, he complained of a difficul- 
ty of ſwallowing ; and when preſſed to drink to work 
off the medicine, contrived himſelf a way of ſucking 
the. gruel given him, though a piece of a tobacco- 
pipe, but could not get down above one pint ; and 
though he afterwards often tried this trick, yet it did 
not ſucceed. 

Ou the roth he had eight ounces of blood taken 
away at the arm, and took a bolus of theriac. andro- 
mach. with lap. contrayerv. 

I came to him on the 11th ; found lim tied in 
his bed, raving mad, biting 5 ſpitting at the by- 
ſtanders, crying out murder, making an odd noiſe as 
if he coughed up ſomething from the throat; this 
motion I had alſo took notice of in the boy, and I 
ſappoſe this is what ſome authors have-called barking. 

He faid he would drink if we would unbind him, 
and give him water; but as ſoon as it came to his 
mouth, he threw away the cup with the greateſt fu- 
ry imaginable, and grew fo unroly, that he was with 
much ado tied down again. 

[ obſerved that he had a palſy of his fight arm, 
for he moved this only by the help of the other; and 

| thoſe 
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thoſe who attended him, had taken notice that this 
ſymptom began the day before, and that at the ſame 
time he had endeavoured to read, but could aan. 
complaining of 4 miſt before his eyes. 

As he ſeemed afraid of every body, fo Toad 
the greateſt enmity to thoſe, for whom at other times 
he uſed. to have the moſt love and reſpect. 

I ordered a ſurgeon to take away 20 ounces of 
blood at his arm; and obſerved it to be very thick 
and black. 3 very tame after this for a few 
minutes, but fell again into his outrageous fit, in 
which. he ſoon laid himſelf down quite ſpent, and 
died. 


I uld not by al pole means get leave + to open 


the body. 


Since theſe accidents 1 have had an account ones me - 


by a ſurgeon from Stamford in Lincolnſhire, of a 
young man of about 18 years, who died hydropho- 
bous by the bite of a mad fox, that had been bit by 
a mad dog. The ſymptoms diſcovered themſelves 
three months after the wound, which was upon the 
back of the hand, and being healed by the application 


of theriaca andromach. had left a ſmall black ſcab be- 


Three days before bis death he was ſeized with a 


fever, for which he was blooded, - vomited; and bli> 


s the glaſs in which drink was 


| ſtered ; the bit to pi 
giren When diſſcted, the fauces were found 
very much inflimed ; the left lobe of the lungs black, 


with the veſicles. full oF black. blood; the ſurface in 
ſome places, which the blacknels had not covered, 
appearing bliſtered, as if raiſed by cantharides. The 
liver was hard and of a yellow bilious colour. 


During 
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During the whole violence of the diſtemper, the 
penis was obſerved to be continually erected, and as 
hard as a bone. This ſymptom is n * 
notice of by Czlius Aurelianus. 

\ The ſurgeon who opened the body, with his knife 
lightly wounded his fore- finger, and was ſurpriſed to 
find that it feſtered, and gave him much more pain 
than a greater cut had at other times done. This L 
the rather take notice of, becauſe ſomething of the 
ſame nature happened to the ſurgeon who diſſected 
my patient. His hand the following night was taken 
with an eryſipelas, attended with great tenſion and 
pain: this was owing to a little wound made in one 
of his fingers a day or two before, from which, in 
turning over the parts, he had rubbed off the pla- 
ſter; and it went not off without the continued ap- 
plication of cooling and diſcutient medicines. 

From all theſe hiſtories, it may not perhaps be 
har to conclude, that the * hydrophobia (a name 

1 for the diſtemper) is the effect of a 
particular kind of an inflammation in the blood, ac- 
companied with ſo great a tenſion and drineſs of the 

ous membranes, and ſuch an elaſticity and force 
of the fluid with which they are filled, that the moſt 
common repreſentations are made to the mind with 
too great effect, and the uſual impreſſions of objects 
upon the organs cannot be ſuffered: hence proceed 
the timorouſneſs, unaccountable anxiety and inquie- 
tude, which are always the forerunners of the dread 
of liquids; as alſo did the pain in making water, and 
the ſtrange averſion obſerved in the boy at the ſight 
of any thing white; the retina being really hurt and 


Vid. eſſays on poiſons, 
Vor, III. Hh grieved 
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grieved by the ſtriking of the rays of light upon it. 
Nor is it hard to conceive that when the falival liquor 
is hot, and the throat inflamed and dry, the ſwallow- 
ing of drink ſhould cauſe ſuch an intolerable agony ; 
no more than it is that, when things are wrought up 
to this wretched condition, the diſmal tragedy ſhould 
not Jaſt above three or four days at moſt, in which 
the patient is perfectly fatigued and torn wan, by 
ede of file erage e * 790 
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An ' ANNIVERSARY ORA- 
TION in honour of HARVEY, 
&. | | 


Delivered before the Royal College of 
Phyſicians at London, upon the: 18th 
of wore =o 1723 T5 


dee 


ro The N [LLUsTxjovs PRESES, 
AND. run VERY LEARNED, FELLOWS 
or THE ROYAL. COLLEGE: OF PHYSICIANS AT on- 
t bdo, 
Io vba PROMOPERS or THE MEDICAL 
ART, | 


THE FOLLOWING ORATION, 


of 


| COMPOSED 1X | HONOUR or THOSE | WORTHIES, 
WHO, BY 'THEIR MOST EXTENSIVE LIBERALITY, 
love SUPPORTED) IMPROVED, | AND EMBELLISHED 
01 THE SAME, 
E 
nder e INSCRIBED 
n ip. arg ark 
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. Mosr.ReseecirFuL: ate and 
Couxrrovs Hraxzns. 
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Xamples of Hari virtues hte this oreateſt 
| tendency to fire the minds of men with the 
loye of  praile and glory; if then, in praiſing thoſe 
worthies whoſe favours are this day to be commemora- 
ted by us, my genius and eloquence be any how propor- 
tionablè to the ſubject, I would not be afraid that the 
harangue I am now to deliver, ſhould dilparage their 
mertts, or prove nauſeous to your ears! © Butas" this 
is far from being the caſe, and as I have undertaken 
this, talk, by your orders, I ſhall, though neither cut 
out by nature, nor trained by practice to ſpeak in pu- 
blic, in recounting the praiſes of medicine, act rather 
the part of an hiſtorian than an orator, and lay be- 
fore you,” as in a ſhort map, What kings atid*prinices, 
and what:ftates have advanced this ſalutary profeſſion ; 
in doing ef which, I ſhall clearly prove, that no ſmall 
part of theſe panegyrics is to be aſcribed to our own 
nation, than which nothing can be more - agreeable 
for me to evince, or for you to hear, nor more ho- 
nourable for all of us to declare. 

Jo begin therefore with the Egyptians, who were 
indeed a pcople the moſt ancient, and real maſters of 
wiſdom ; among them was our art ih ſo great eſteem, 
Where even their monarchs did not think it below them 
a H. 
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to practiſe it. We are informed, that Ofiris and Queen 
Iſis in particular were very great adepts in phyſie. 
Since their times rewards were aſſigned to Phyſicians 
out of the public treaſury,” and the book which con- 
tained the rules for curing thoſe affected with acute 
diſcaſes, was held ſacred *. 

As me Grecks ſtudied all e ee 
curacy than the Egyptians, ſo more eſpecially that of 
medicine. This at firſt conſiſted of the knowledge of a 
few ſimples and their powers, together with popular 
experience; but they reduced it to a ſcience,” A- 
mong the Grecians were many famous medical ſchools, 
particularly thoſe of Rhodes, Croton, Cnidus, Coos, 
and Smyrna: The ſchool at Croton was rendered fa: 
mous by Democedes. whom Darius King of Perſia, 
when, among others, he was his priſoner, highly re- 
warded and honbured for reſtoring him to health. At 
this time Democedes exhibited a remarkable inſtance of 
humanity, than which nothing more recommends a phy- 
ſician. The caſe ſtands thus: When Darius had ordered 
the Egyptian phyſicians, who had treated him harſhly 
in the beginning of his malady, to be put to death 4 
Democedes, by his interceſſion, Kone unn not 
only their life, but their liberty Tf. 
The ſueceſs however of the ſchool at. Coos obſcu. 
red the glory of all the reſt, in regard the divine 
Hippocrates was educated there, who firſt made this 
art a diſtin ſtudy from that of philoſophy. We all 
riſe to the mighty name ! we adore the parent of phyſic ! 
who not only has formed this art by the wiſeſt maxims, 
but bas himſelf, in his life and practice, copied the moſt 


»Diod Sieul. 1.3. P. m. 74. + Herodot. lib. iii, 
e. 129, Ke. | 


conſummate 
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conſummate phy ſician ! No wonder then that the high- 
eſt honouts were conferred upon him, not only by the 
people of Coos, who impreſſed-his image upon their 


coins *; but by all Greece, , Which, for his having 


. forewatned them of a peſtilence coming from Illyrium, 
and ſending his ſcholars to, aid the cities all about, in 
a public aſſembly. voted him the ſame honours they 
did to Hercules . Moreover, the Athenians made 
him, free of their city, crowned him with gold, and 
allotted him and his poſtetity a ſubſiſtence in their 
Prytaneum t, which: is! the higheſt honour they, could 
beſtow. |- The Athenians; were a very polite people; 
and ver fond of the ſciences, and always had 
the medical art in the higheſt! eſtimation, inſomuch 
that they enacted, by an expteſs ancient law, 
that no ſlave nor Woman ſhould ever learn phyſic . 
And both by them, and all the other ſtates of Greece, 
extraordinary honours and prvieges. were airing 
grayed: to phyſicians. . gt. Nu Al deckt 

Hence it is, that the greateſt men in all 2 8g 
the! Greeks reckoned it their glory to underſtand 
phyſic. Pythagoras and Democritus were the firſt 
who wrote of the virtues of herbs. , Ariſtotle 
looking upon this art as hereditary, (for he derived 
his pedigree from Zſculapius++), not only ſtudied 
phyſic, but frequently practiſed it, ; and publiſhed 
lome books concerning, plants, mance ſubjects; 
od, thoſe ſkilled in the ſeveral Wenn vt 870 


f 


* vid. Numm. in \ Tirol." 1 Plin, N. 11. 1. vii: c. 
37. i Soran. in vit. Hippocrat. .. Petit. leg; 
Artic; I. fl. tit. 8. 1 Lucian. abdicat. p. m. 457. 
Plin, I. xxv. c. 2. 4 i Diog. bin ue 

= lian. var. kiſt. I. V. c. 9. 5 
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fie *, © Nay, by his ſkill in medicine, ke infinuated 
himſelf into the favour of Alexander the Great, who, 
having by his means recovered of a dangerous illneſs, 
wanted to learn the art, and was far from thinking 
it contemptible or belo his royal dignity to Prac- 
tiſe it f. Afterwards Ariſtotle's family became more 
remarkable in this reſpect, and Eraliſtratus his grand- 
ſon by a daughter acquired great reputation. He 
founded a very famous ſect, which, as Strabo informs 
us, flouriſhed in the ſchool of Smyrna above mefition - 
ed, almoſt to his days; at which time Hiceſius had 
the direction of it f. 80 remarkable was the 
reſpect paid to phyſicians. in this city, that I cannot 
help congratulating myſelf in having this opportunity 
of reſcuing it from the darkneſs of antiquity. Now, 
the honour I ſpeak of was the fame with that of the 
chief magiſtrates of the city; namely, having their 
names inſcribed upon the coins. In fine, the people 
of Smyrna, in order to ſhow in what eſteem this art 
was among them, choſe to have the names of phyſi- 
cians inſcribed upon their coins, together with the i- 
mages of their tutelar gods; and upon one ſide of 
thoſe coins is to be ſeen the head of Hygia, on the o- 
ther, the effigy of Jupiter Aſculapins, with evident 
appendages of the medical art. Nor did they thus 
dignify their own phyſicians only, but paid the fame 
reſpect to ſome of Herophilus's ſchool, though a rival, 
which at the ſame time flouriſhed with great applaule ||, 
in a very diſtant place, named he temple of Menſis 
, betwixt Laodicea, towards Lycus and Carura. 
When we leave the Greeks, and come-down to the 


» Diog. Laert. ib. + Plutarch. in vit. Alex. 
1 Gy lib. xii. ſub fin. Strabo dict. loc. 
times 
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times of the Romans, the aſpect of our affalrs i is, ab 
. firſt ſight, far from being ſo venerable: or amiable, in 
regard ĩt is commonly believed that ſlaves firſt practi- 
ſed medicine at Rome; and ſome authors inform us, 
that during Cato's cenſorſhip phyſicians were expelled 
the city. It is worth. our while to inquire, what 
foundation theſe opprobriqus reflections may have. Of 
the ſlavery by and by, Permit me, in the firſt-place, 
briefly to diſcuſs that queſtion, or rather calumny, with. 
reſpect to the baniſhment of the phyſicians from 
Rome, Surely this fiction is ſupported by no an- 
cient annals of credit, nor by any thing that can be 
learned from old monuments. The firſt who broached 
this falſchood, ſo far as I know, was that bungling 
writer, concerning the vanity, of the ſciences, Corne- 
' us Agrippa *. I own he was in ſome meaſure led in- 
to this miſtake by Pliny , Who has told us, that the 
Roman people lived above 600 years without any 
phyſicians, and condemned their art, after having tri - 
ed it. The invectives too of Cato to his ſon, Mar- 
cus, againſt the medical art, no doubt contributed 
to this error of his. We do not however any where 
read, that the ſurly ſpirit or authority of Cato was of 
ſuch weight, as to procure the baniſhment of the phy- 
ſicians from the city. Nor did the populace condemn 
the whole art, but that part of it which is perfarmed 
by. manual operation; amputations and ſearings, they 
looked upon as uncommon pieces of cruelty, terrible 


even to a ſpectator, which yet pity to the Patient 


renders often neceſſary. | 
But to drop this reproach, which has. PG — 
confuted by men of letters; let us a little i inquire, 


Pe van, ſcient. cap. 83. 4 Nat. biſt. I. xxix. e. lo 
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what was the ſtate of phyſicians living at Rome, and 
Whether they were ſlaves or not. The Romans re- 
ceived all their arts from the Grecians, and that late 
too, as this unpoliſhed and warlike ſtate was not 
much employed in the liberal ſciences . Nor did 
they cultivate grammar or poetry, till five hundred 
years after the building of their city f. In the year 


of the city 535, Archagathus the firſt phyſician came 


from Peloponneſus to Rome, and was honoured with 
the right of Roman citizens; and, in conſequence of 
this, had a ſhop purchaſed for him at the public charge, 
in the Acilian ſtreet f. Great in the age following 
was the fame of Aſclepiades the Bithynian, a remark- 


able orator and phyſician, whom L. Craſſus, in Cicero, 


mentions ||, as his phyſician and friend ; and Calpur- 
nius Aſclepiades, probably one of his poſterity, ob- 
tained of the Emperor Trajan for his parents, him- 
ſelf, and brothers, ſeven cities +. Soon after alſo, 
as phyſicians from Greece daily reſorted to Rome, for 
the fake of gain; Julius Cæſar, upon whom at that 
time the ſupreme power was deyolved, made free of the 
city all the profeſſors of this art + . Now, to uſe the 
words of an eminent learned man, ſo much as to ſu- 
ſpect that ever this favour was conferred upon ſlaves, 


is extremely fooliſh ++, Nothing then ſervile or 
mean hitherto diſgraces our art, But, to ſpeak plain- 


ly and without relerve, it is not to be denied, that, 
with many learned gentlemen, not a few inferior to 
* Sueton, lib. de illuſt. grammat. in princ. + Cic- 


in Brut. c. xvii. et Tuſcul. quæſt. in princip. ubi vid. 
not. Daviſii. t Plin. N. H. I. xxix. c. 1. De 


orat. I. i. c. 14. I Inſcript. antiq. apud Spon. Re- 


cherch. curieuſ. diſſert. 27. —+ Sueton. in vit. c. 42. 
++ Caſaub. in dict. vit. Suet. c. 4. 
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them, both in point of knowledge and fortune, came 
at this time to Rome; who, though they did not pre- 
ſeribe medicines, but performed manual operations, went 
| norwithſtanding by the name of phyſicians. Theſe be- 
came the vaſlals of rich and great men, and were ſlaves 
till they obtained the freedom of the city, when they 
alſumed the name of ſome Roman family; and, upon 
their improving in learning, they cured internal diſcaſcs, 
and were aſſociated with thoſe phy ſicians Who attend 
patients confined to their beds. This was the ſituation of 
Antonius Muſa, for whom the Romans erected a ſtatue, 
eontributing money for that purpoſe, becauſe he had 
cured Oftavius Auguſtus of a dangerous illneſs *. Au- 
guſtus too advanced him to the ſenatorian Ain, and 
granted a diſpenſation from all troubleſome offices, not 
only to him, but to all the profeſſors of phyſic for ever f. 
Phyſic then was not a ſervile, but a liberal art, a- 
mong the Romans, and was held in ſo great honour, 
that even the chirurgical part of it, which could be 
practiſed by flaves, and perſons of the meaneſt rank, 
procured them their liberty, and vaſt riches. In thoſe 
times the rewards given to the faculty of phyſicians 
were very conſidetable. To the phyſicians of prin- 
ces an yearly falary was allotted. And, as Pliny in- 
forms us, Stertinius charged it upon them as a fault, 
that he was ſatisfied with g oo, ooo ſeſterces, which is 
more than 3600 l. of our money; whereas he could 
| prove, by numbering the houſas, that they gained a- 
bove 600,000 in the city 2. Vet this Stertinius and 
his brother beautified Naples with fine buildings, and 
kh to their: heir a revenue of three hundred times an 


„ Sueton, in vit, Aug. G39; + Þ Dio. II. R. I. ti. 
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hundred thoufand ſeſterces*. I forbear. to multiply ex- 
amples, and ſhall only mention theſe Romans, the Caſ-. 
ſiß, the Calpetani, the Arruntii, the Albutii, and Ru- 
brü, all eminent profeſſors of medicine, and rich at 
the ſame tiwe. 1 cannot however but take notice, 
that upon the coins of the Rubri is to be ſeen a 
ſnake, the ſymbol of the goddeſs of health, which, it 
ſeems, is a monument of ſome family laying. claim 
to the honours of medicine. It is range that neither 
Patinus nor Vaillant, men eminent in explaining « coins, 


have mentioned this ſo honourable to their art, a- 


mong other cauſes of the ſame thing, which are far- 
ther fetched . Upon the whole, ſo far were the 
phyſicians at Rome from being always men of low for- 
tunes, that they were often related to, and intimate 
with the emperors themſelves 4. 5 

Nor let any body imagine, that che benefits we — 
been ſpeaking of were by a ſingular favour. confined to 


individuals; no, the art was generally reſpected, and 


privileges were granted to all that profeſſed it. 
there was a college or ſchool of phyſicians 1 
called) i in the city, is plain from the ancient 


That 


what ſort of privileges the — allowed the 
only produce a fe, of many examples. T! 
the Emperor Conſtantine the Great is u on record. 
We order phyſicians, eſpecially ſuch attend prin- 
ces, grammarians, and doctors of la together with 
their wives and ſons, to live unm eſted in the poſ- 
* ſeſſion of their effects in cheir ſpective cities, to be 


* Thid. + Vid. Patin, et Vaill. fam. Rom. 1 Vid. 
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free from all ofſices, either civil or public: and 
we inſoin, that, in the provinces, they entertain no 
* \ ſtrangers,” nor diſcharge” any office; that none ſue 
*+them at law, or abuſe them; ah whoſbert' 
does, let him ſuffer what puniſhment the judge” 
“ ſhall think proper to inflict . Nor was it a 
new thing to honour this ſalutary profeſſion with all 
the above favours. For before that, the Emperors Ve- 
ſpaſian and Hadrian had directed, that an exemption 
from entertaining of ſtrangers ſhonld be granted by 
princes to phyſicians and philoſophers +. Moreover, 
Antoninus Pius had ordered phy ſicians to be exeemed 
from all civil and public offices f. And after all theſe, 
Julian, who, had he not ſtained his character by bis 
implacable hatred to the Chriſtians, might juſtly 
be reckoned among the wiſeſt of the emperors, not 
only gave an honourable teſtimony of the utility of 
our art, but ratified by law the decrees of former 
princes relating to phyſicians, and freed them from all 
court · ſervices . But enough has been ſaid of medi- 
Cal affairs, eee f che people K were dt of the” 
univerſe, 1 
If ve conſider the times, and as it were the differs" 

ent periods of medicine, the thread of our diſcourſe. 
carries us now to the Arabians, who cultivated the ſtu-⸗ 
dy of letters at the ſame time with that of war. For 
in thoſe ages, in which barbarity had over- run all other 
nations, the knowledge of the art of medicine Was pre. 

| ſerved among them. The medical annals are indeed de- 
9 point, and what the liter that na. 
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tion have recorded of phyſicians being enveloped in the 
difficulties of their own language, is concealed in the 
preſſes of libraries, but may ſome time or other per- 
baps be brought to light. We may oblerve, how- 


ever, by way of ſpecimen, from their records, which 


are not publiſhed, that the annual falary of the 
emperor's phyſician was fifteen times an hundred 


thouſand drachmæ *; which, if reduced to our mo- 


ney, amounts to more than 30,000 pounds. Any 
one may ſay, that this generoſity of their princes was 
prodigious, and ſcarce credible. But phyſicians were 
not only the miniſters and counſellors of the Arabian 
kings, but likewiſe connected with them by intermar- 
riages; ang the revenues of lands, and governments of 


cities, were often given them as the reward of their 


labours, 0 | 
Afterwards when, upon the revival of letters, the 
ancient fountains of learning began to be opened, and 
the ſtudy of the ſciences to be warmly. carried on, 
firſt in Italy, and then in other countries of Europe, 
medicine obtained different honours among different 
ſtates ; and as arts are cheriſhed by glory, ſo that of 
medicine has always repaid the favours conferred up- 
on it, by the greateſt ſervices to the public. It would 
be tedious to explain the privileges 'and immunities of 
the ſchools of Salernum, Bononia, Padua, Mount 


* Oſaibea de vitis medicorum, mſ. Arab. Drachmz 


autem hic non Atticæ, ſed, Arabicz intelligi debent; 


varum hæ, ſi Golio credamus in lex. Arab. tertia parte 
illis ſunt leviores. Nec longe diſcrepat Gravii ſententia, 
qui, ex comparatione cum granis noſtris diſcrimen pe- 
tens, veterem Atticorum drachmam grana 67, Arabicam 
vero 477g exæquare ſtatuit. Vid. Greaves's diſcourſe, 
of the Roman denaty, p. 61. 115. 
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Peſſulanys, Paris, and many ſuch, I mention how- 
ever wich pleaſure, that as medicine. has, no where 
been more honoured. than among gurſelyes; ſo no 
college (I. would not incur yy by the expreſlion) 
has been more fruitful As "he in men, Wah the n 
eſt genius pay 2 =q 


SIS % „ 


trons a the medical: art, in the commendation of phy- 
ſicians only. Let foreigners rather declare, how 
much they have profited. in the ſtudy of phyſic, by 
the labours of the Engliſh. But Why ſhould I not 
mention, that it has been gur good fortune, that 
thoſe very perſons, who have ſhone as eminent 
lights in this ſalutary ſcience, are celebrated ab 
the, authors and guarantees. of our dignity, ? 

"x name a wiſer man or more accomplithed. . N 
tha Linacer,, who,,i in the reign. of the invincible. 925 
; the. Kighth, firſt ſecured us by royal authority? Is 

there apy better {killed in this art than Caius, who added 

the 2ppendages of power to our ornamental hongurs! 3 


Can we find a match to Harvey, in point of acute 


pafts, and the knowledge. of, nature, who. enhanced 
our. power by bis donations, ? ? Theke, after the man- 
ner.. of, the ancient philofophers, leaving their native, 
country, went to different climates, eſpecially to Italy, 
that ancient ſeat of the muſes, where they hot only 
carefully imbibed all ſorts of ſciences, and introduced 
them. into their country; 3; but, what is fill more, they 
coptrived, the form, of; a medical republic. hereby 
the ſercral profeſſors of that art might be united as 
members of the fame bo. 15555 The ſciences are foGal, 
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and concord is the principle which forwards and pro- 
motes them, Hence, one after another, as it were 
by turns, corroborated' this fraternity by laws and ſta- 
tutes; they recorded their performances, and inſtitu- 
ted a folzmn entertainment, at which honourable 
mention was made of their patrons. ' Live for ever, 
ye illuſtrious names! your praiſes ſhall remain while 
medicine is in repute ; and this it muſt be while a care 
of themſelves affects mortals, and while the nature of 
men prone to luxury and licentiouſneſs, renders them 
obnoxious to Uiſeaſes. I ſhould be highly to blame, 
if I paſſed over in ſilence others who are rivals for the 
fame commendation ; viz. Caldwell, Gulftone, and 
Crony, who, by large donations, promoted the 
ſtudy of chirurgery. Nor muſt 1 omit Hamæus, who 
when alive, furniſhed us with thoſe buildings, and at 
his death bequeathed to us his eſtate. As the mo- 
tives to virtue, particularly that kind of it which is 
ſubſervient to the public utility, are great among good 
men; ſo this remarkable liberality of phyſicians, and 
generous zeal for promoting the common good, has 
brought in others, eminent both for their birth and 
parts, to a ſhare of the ſame praiſe. Nor, have the 
female ſex been behind hand in promoting the honour 
of ah art, to which their delicate frame makes them 
often have recourſe. Therefore Arabella Stuart, and 
Mary Counteſs of Salop, theſe ladies of honour, and 
"deſcended of the royal line, have given large dona- 
tions for defraying the charges laid ont in purchaſing 
our buildings. With theſe 1 will join theſe two noble- 
men, John Lord Lumley, and Henry Marquis of Por- 
cheſter. The former jointly contributed” with the 
abore. mentioned Caldwell, and the Par ſo highly 
; eſtecmed 
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eſteemed ns, that he not only preſented us with an 
excellent library, but wanted to be of our number, 
to, attend our meetings, and ſtrenuouſly to practiſe 
medicine. How happy is the omen, when we can 
congratulate ourſelves, that a nobleman illuſtrious by 
all the appendages of dignity, and yet more ſo by his 
magnanimity, has added the, honour and ſplendour 
of his name to our records! 
I vill proceed no further, thus to ſully by my for- 
ry genius the praiſes of thoſe great men, which the 
voice even of the greateſt orator is not ſufficient to ce- 
lebrate, The examples of humanity and knowledge 
which you, moſt accompliſhed colleagues, daily ſhow, 
will conſecrate their memory far better, than the 
warmeſt breath of an oration, For while you tread 
their ſteps, you renew a daily monument of praife and 
prudent counſel, and exhibit a perpetual teſtimony of 
pains well applied. Who beholds our moſt illuſtrious 
przſes, ſupporting with reſolution and prudence our 
authority, 39d does not immediately repreſent to him- 
ſelf Linacer's wiſdom ? Who makes acknowledg- 
ments to the cenſors for reſtraining the deſtructive 
boldneſs of thoſe unſkilled in the art, and providing 
effectually againſt frauds in the compoſition of our 
medicines ? Who commends the quæſtor's fidelity and 
economy in managing the treaſury ? Who has a great 
veneration for all of you, that are ſincerely looking 
after the ſafety and hcalth of your countrymen, and 
beholds you adorned with riches and honours ſuitably 
to your merits ? I ſay, who does all this; and 
does not at the fame time honourably mention, and 
extol with the higheſt praiſes, the benefactions of 
thoſe who. firſt laid the foundations of this ſcience, 
and 
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and erected theſe buildings? Go on then, my illuſtri- 

ous colleagues, and proſper with your wiſdom, proceed 
in the path you have begun: for thus ſhall you tranſ- 
mit to your ſons the light of praiſe and life, and they 
again to your grandchildren ; who, following the ex- 
amples of their anceſtors, ſhall preſerve the privileges, 
the honour and dignity of this ſociety, which I wiſh 
may, and I propheſy will continue throughout all a- 


ges, and ſhall leave thoſe buildings to their poſterity 


in good repair. 
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At belag dehnt my rot. my FP Fiend, and 
ſend you the method 1 obſerre- in "curing the 
{Finall-pox ; together with ſome caſes which ithiſtrate 
and confirm it, Which you, requeſted" me 'to 9 in 
% riting. | 

Our diſcourſe, as far a8 1 weber kürben upon 

dis diſeaſe when it is at its greateſt height, and upon 
the regimen proper for the patient at that time. I 
then told yon, that, in moſt caſes at leaſt, 1 found, 
by ſeveral years experience, the keeping the belly open 
to be extremely proper; now I ſhall briefly deſcribe 
for what purpoſe, and with what care I firſt practiſed 
this, 

The conſideration of the puſtules for the moſt part 
ſo much ingroſſes the attention of our phyſicians, 
that they look upon every kind of evacuation as dan- 
gerous, and as having a tendency to interrupt the 
concoction of the corrupt matter, or to hinder the 
puſhing of it into the proper parts of the body. 

Sydenham places all his hopes in the ſwelling of the 
face and the hands; and yet nothing is more ordina- 
fxy than the death of thoſe whoſe ſkin j3:fwelled to 

the higheſt pitch ; nay, he himſelf acknowledges, that 
the promoting of this ſalutary ſwelling in many caſcs 
is quite impracticable. 

Morton, while he is entirely for joining the animal 
ſpirits with the morbid matter, ſo combats againſt the 
deadly enemy, with his hot antidotes, theſe auxiliary 
forces of his forſooth, that he raiſes new troubles in 
the blood, and increaſes the fever he ought to check ; 


and 
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and the hiſtories he brings, plainly ſhow that moſt 
of the patients he attended, have either been killed 
by too much heat, or have GR as it were by 
fire. 

The caſe aut to ſtand thus: In the den con- 
fluent ſmall- pox mentioned by Sydenham, when now 
the diſcaſe wearing off, the ſwelling of the face is 
aſſuaged, from the corrupted matter, or not yet turn- 
ed into pus, or from the puſtules thruſt back into the 
blood, a putrid fever ariſes, diſcovering itſelf by 
heat, want of reſt, and other ſuch ſymptoms, which, 
if not cured, in two or three days generally finiſhes 
the patient, ſometimes however ir continues longer. 
But however preſent or ſucceeding ſymptoms may 
differ, all affected with this diſtemper need ſome eva- 
cuation, It generally happens, that in nine or ten 
days after the firſt eruption of the puſtules, the pa- 
tient becomes warm, and the tongue is rendered dry 
by the vehement beating of the arteries, and the dif- 
ficulty of breathing; on theſe emergencies, having 
applied a clyſter in the evening, next day I looſen 
the belly with a gentle cathartic potion, and at Sgt 


give a narcotic draught, if neceſſary. 


In this diſeaſe the hands and the feet ſwell; but 
purging is ſo far from checking or ſtopping this, that 
J have always obſerved it ſucceeded the better for it. 

It frequently happens, eſpecially in the worſt kind 
of this diſeaſe, that the patient falls into a fever, which 


is attended with a fmall or languid beating of the ar- 
teries, without any remarkable ſwelling of the hands, 


and the patient is rather benummed than ſcorched 
with heat, his ſtrength being greatly impaired. 

In this caſe, bliſtering plaſter are to be applied to 
1 KEI the 
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the arms and the legs; nor are purgative medicines 
entirely to be neglected, but care muſt be taken 
that they be gentle, and ſuited to the ſtrength of the 
patient, and that ſome time intervene betwixt each 
doſe.; for the. keeping the belly open is ſo much the 
more neceſſary, when the parts are not ſwelled, as, in 
moſt caſes, the putrid matter which is in the puſtules, 
in a great meaſure is not turned into pus. 

In general, we may obſerve, that greater regard i is 
to be had to the ſtrength of the patient than to the pu- 
ſtules; by this time all the puſhing of the morbid 
matter through the ſkin is over; therefore the noxi- 
ous humour, which threatens danger, mult be carried 
off by other methods. Now, the falival paſſages 
do not act their part, and the viſcid liquor which flows 
ed in great abundance through them, almoſt from the 
beginning of the diſeaſe, ſticks and can ſcarce. be got 
up. If the voiding of urine happens to have been 
for ſome days large and free, yet even this, at that 
time, comes off with difficulty, and in a leſs quantity 
than uſual. It remains then to cleęanſe the glandules 
of the inteſtines, which are the more adapted for 
draining the blood of corrupt humours, as ** natu- 
rally drive off any groſs lentor. | 

This caution ought to be. given, chat not — at 
this time, but every day of the diſeaſe, the patient 
is to be let blood, if troubled with a difficulty; of 
breathing, or in caſe of a delirium, or of r. e 
ſymptoms of too much feveriſh heat. | 

Of the innumerable examples which daily SY L 
cence furniſhes me with, I ſhall. only ſelect a few, 
in order to point out how this medicine is adapted to 
the yarious and moſt difficult cales, | 

| The 
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The head and hands of a youth about ſixteen years 
of age, on the ninth day of his illneſs, ſwelled prodi- 
giouſly; this ſwelling was accompanied with a fever, 
with great heat in the lungs, an aſthma and delirium. - 
After letting blood at the arm to the quantity of 5 xvj, 
I gave-pil. ruff. 3 ſs. and ten hours after, as the bel- 


ly. continued obſtructed, I adminiſtered a lenitive e- 


lectuary 3 vj; being largely purged, he took an allevi- 


ating draught. Hence the fever was ſo much abated, 


and the ſymptoms ſo greatly leſſened, that in a ſhort 


time he recovered beyond expectation ; the diſeaſe 
however was ſo ſevere upon the poor youth, that the 
hard tunic of both his eyes being vitiated by the pu- 
ſtules, he loſt his ſight, and conſequently the pleaſure 
of life. 


in one or two young men diſtreſſed in much the 


ſame manner, I happily found that this medicine was 


not to be omitted, even though many excreſcences 
ſhould break out in the intervals of the puſtules, and 
terrify the ſpectators on account of their malignity, 


which is often the caſe; for theſe do not eaſe the fe- 
ver, but indicate plenty of morbid matter, and lentor; 
wherefore it is the more neceſſary often to relax the 


belly, ſome time intervening betwixt every applica- 


tion made for this purpoſe. 


In a girl five years old, there appeared among the 


puſtules, from the firſt days of her illneſs, purple and 


livid- ſpots here and there; her hands ſwelled on the 
ninth day; on the tenth ſhe was purged by means 


of x lenitive electuary; next day ker forehead, which 


ſomething like a white bladder covered, was diſcolour- 


ed with blueneſs. I ordered it to be fomented with 


the 
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the ſpirit of wine warmed, and every night procured 
her ſlecp by a doſe of opium; on the fourteetith day, 
vrhen for the firſt time the ſwelling of her hands aba- 
ted, L again gave her phyſic, as alſo on the ſixteenth day. 
Now the black ſcurf which irritated her face, begun 
to open, and though it burſt but 3 8 afforded 
certain hopes of recovery,” 

- It: happens ſometimes, | though ſeldom; inn; to- 
wards: the end of this illneſs; the diſeaſe, as it were, 
increaſes and revives, new puſtules ſucceeding under 
the ſcurf with which the ſkin was covered; whence, 
by reaſon of the abundanee of moiſture, the malady 
continues more than twenty diys. This 1 lately ob- 
ferved in a lady of quality about forty years of age, 
who, being in a good plight of body, ſupplied matter 
for the ſmall-pox which ſeized her three ſeveful times. 
This occaſioned a continued exulceration over her 
whole body, ſcurfs appearing even to the 28th day; 
ſo that the ulcers in the loins, as ſhe had been ſo long 
ill, made me afraid of a gangrene. On the 12th 
day Þ gave her a gentle doſe of phyſie; on the 1 5th 
the ſwelling of her hands, which had continued to 
this/ time, being abated, I found it neceffary to repeat 
the ſame; this every third or fourth day I continued 
to do, till ſhe had got the better of the diſtemper; 
and thus, after a lingering hay was her ulcerated — 
dy made hole. f FOTO) 

Nature herſelf ſometimes removes alt manner of 
donber with | reſpect to the ' neceſſity of purgation, 
while ſhe thruſts downward all noxious” matter, the 
fax of che belly continuing for ſeveral days: when 
ack is the caſe, the belly is in ſuch manner to be a- 
1 ſtringed 
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ſtringed and looſened, that too great evacuations may 
not waſte the ſtrength; By this method lately a 
young nobleman. of eighteen years of age recovered: 


his face on the ſixth day without any ſwelling reſem- 
bled a piece of parchment; and as there were no ſigus 
of ſuppuration, I applied bliſtering plaiſters, which 
extracted more moiſture than uſual. On the ninth 
day, the hands not at all ſwelling, he was ſeized 
with a flux, which rhubarb taken often with Fra- 
caſtorius's confection in a great meaſure ſtopped, 
yet: fo as that the patient evacuated a Ittle three 
or four times a-day ; on the 14th day the membrane 
burkling on his face, the ſkin underneath appeared to 
be corroded with thin gore, the ſcales did not quite 


| 49 7 before the 2 oth day; the flux however con- 


tinued in the way I have deſcribed. 5 

No to.conclude, I have ſcarce ever . ſeen. any grie- 
— affected with this. diſeaſe eſcape, unleſs upon 
the decline of the fever their cure has heen effected 
by a plentifab flow of urine, or an open belly. Not 
to ſpeak of children, ho generally are freed from 
danger by having their bellies kept lax during de 
whole time they labour under this diſeaſe. 

Theſe are the things, very learned Sit, IJ had to 
communicate to you upon this ſubject 3 which I in- 
cline you ſhould ſo uſe, that while you weigh theſe 
reaſons of mine with your great penetration, you 
would allo conſider of what importance they may 
ſometimes be in other fevers, which are cured ſlowly 
and with difficulty. I can for my own part freely a- 


ver, that this practice has ſucceeded ſo well with me, 


that I think it for the intereſt of the human race, it 
| be 
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be publiſhed. But as to this determine as you pleaſe; 
ſuffice it for me that have complied with your de- 
fire, and by doing ſo have ſhown how. much I value 
your commands. Adieu. Continue nne * 
to -n nne «422k 


sep 1. 1716, 


ADVERTISEMENT: 


F *, * The preceding tranſlation of Dr Mead's "onition 
in — Harvey, and of his letter to Dr Freind, has 
been made chiefly for the uſe of thoſe gentlemen who 
may be at ſome loſs to underſtand the original. We are 
ſenſible that ſuch a tranſlation, however well executed, 
cannot fully diſplay the beauties of the Latin original; 
but hope it will be found clearly to expreſs the Doctor's 
meaning. As the ſeveral pieces originally wrote by the 
Doctor in Latin are tranſlated in this edition, it was 
thought proper alſo to give a tranſlation of the oration 
and letter. Mean time thoſe who underſtand Latin, will 
no doubt chuſe rather to read the ene Hs the 
tranſlation, 
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7. volumes are denoted by ann eters, — A 


Pages. by figures. 
When different pages are ECT to at any article, if 


the numbers are disjoined by a comma, the firſt figure or 
figures in the preceding number are re ſuppoſed to be repeat- 
ed in the ſubſequent. 


When ſeveral particulars occur under an article, all to 
be fen in one volume, the volume is not repeated. 


* | 
Aron, a native of Alexandria, hy practiſed as a 
phyſician about the year 622, was probably the ſirſt 
vriter that noticed the ſmall-pox and mealles ii. 105. 
A6 from him Rhazes ſeems to have derived his know- 
e of thoſe diſtempets 7b, 
Abſeels (purulent) or empyema, formed in a pleuriſy, and 
more frequently (till in a peripneumony, ſhould be open- 
ed with a cauſtic iii. 23. The ulcer made thereby can 
never be dried up without imminent danger ib. Abſceſſes 
formed in the glands, in the decline of a fever, are 
falutary, if they ſuppurate kindly 13. That ſuppura- 
tion ſhould be helped, and particularly by what means 
ib. By opening, if they do not break ſpontaneouſly 36, 
Acids'thicken and cool the blood, and check its ebullition 
and putrefaction ii, 166. What kinds in particular re- 
commended by Rhazes as preſervatives from the ſmall - 
pox and meaſles ib. G. Experienced to be of * 
ſervice in the ſcurvy 252. iii. 123. Acids, of 
what kind, proper in the petechial fever iii. 19. —.— 
of ſervice in ſome, and what, aſthmatic caſes 57. but 
conſtringe the nerves, if uſed too freely, and thereby 
occaſion ſhortneſs of breath #6. | 


Aconitum, or monk's-hood, acts as a poiſon, i in nearly the 


Tame manner as the cicuta or hemlock i. 122. Said to 
have been fo prepared by the ancients, as to kill at any 
intended diltance of time 124 

Adders, ſacted among the Egyptians i. 22 
Vor. III. LI Mſculapius, 
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EÆſculapius, ao the other fathers of phyſic, why repreſent · 
. ed with a ſnake near them, and alſo worlhipped under 
_ that form i. 23 

Af. ica the ooly place where the g takes its riſe, and 
from what cauſes ii. 87 18. 

Age (old) the diſeaſe of, elegantly deſcribed by Hemden 
© HH. 173. The author's explanation and illuſtration of 
x * 1 king's fine allegorical W of it 174. #9 
182 


Agrimony a powerful diuretic, and therefore ſerviceable 
in manlacal caſes i. 90 
Air contains a vivifying e which paſſex i into Wo blood 
by the breath i. 146. By what alterations rendered 
the cauſe of epidemic and malignant diſeaſes 148. te 
153. Is a fluid ſubje to the laws of motion 171. and 
in what manger influenced by the ſun add moon 16. 
.. Compariſon. of the force of thoſe two planers upon the 
air, with that which they have upon the waters of our 
globe 173. Why, and ia what proportion, more ſub⸗ 
jected than water, to the power of the ſun. and moon 
174, f. Its elaſticity 174. ü. 221. ls kept. ſweet, and 
vivifying by the ebb and flow of our atmoſphere i. 175. 
Its tides; greater. than thoſe of the ocean, muſt be uni- 
pverſal, and alſo. return at certain intervals, and why 
174, 5. Its effects on the quickſilver in the barometer 
Us accounted for 176, 7.8. Muſt have gravity and, ela- 
ſticity, in order to facilitate reſpitation 180. u, 220, I. 
Its manner of acting on all animal bodies i. 189, 1. 
When molt powerful in its, attraftion 19.3, Always 
communicates ſome of its parts to the blood by reſpira- 
tion ii. 42. Will not ſuffice long for breathing in the 
ſame quantity only ib. Contains, probably, ſubtile parts, 
unknown to us, which are eſſegtial towards bieathing 
42. Change of air is generally. ſerviceable in all decays 
11, 33- Its maligaity, ia fome caſes, badly accounted tor 
by many authors i. 141. When too bot and moilt, 15 
A principal cauſe of the frequency of the, plague in 
' Grand Cairo and Ethiopia ii. 36, and a great means of 
ſpreadiag the ſmall pox here 39. though the, gppolite 
extremes of dry and froſty weather will do the lame 556. 
-, How tar, when n a cauſe of,. breedigg vr 
8. ſpresdicg 
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-— Tpreading F infections in northern elimates 30. 
49. 50. Inftanced in ſeveral cafes 15. Its heat alone 
not its moſt hurtful quality 51. as is inftanced yearly in 

the plague at Smyrna 16. but certain latent diſorders in 
it not eaſy to be accounted for 715. Inſtanced in the laſt 

* „hte in London 15. The air of our climate is far 

from bteeding peſtilential infections 54. Its thickneſs 
and foulneſs proceeding from damps, exhalations, and 
the like, may doubtleſs be corrected, even by common 
fires 80. Beſides which, the ancients uſed fames of reſin 
and. myrrh, ſweet woods, juniper and cyprefs 15. But all 
heat will help to ſpread and increaſe, rather than to leſſen, 
ay peltilence after it is actually begun and rages 8 1. In- 
ſtanced in the plague at Venice, and in the # t plagues 
in London and Marſeilles 16. The fame may be ſaid 
of the firing of guns 16. Some peculiar defects in it are 

m "the cauſe of what are called endemic diſeaſes 105. lis 
proper correction, when foul and putrid, is to render it 
freſtr and cool, which is what the Arabians aim at 81. 

92. and is oitplerely effected by Mr Sutton's air-pipes, 
which ate deſcribed; for the uſe of ſhips, hoſpirals, pri- 
ſons, and other cloſe places 217.—223. Foul air the 
chief cauſe of the ſcurry, and eſpecially of that moſt fa- 
tal ſort of it, the ſea-fcurvy 246, 7. Inſtanced — 
cularly in Lord Anlſon' s memorable voyage 247. 
manner of acting in this diſeaſe 1b. and the benefits of 
© freſh air evinced in ſeveral examples, particularly of the 
ſcurey ia 
Albogo, a diſorder of the eyes, d deſcribed, with its cauſes, 
and method of cure iii. 104, 5 
Alexipharmacs ſhould be given more cautiouſiy than they 
generally are, and particularly in what cafes i. 151 
Almonds (bitter) yield by diſtillation a very poifonons red 
"oil, after their Tweet oil has been expreſſed i i. 140. 
Trial of it upon a dog #6, 
Alum uſed alternately with oil of Fiete and the bark, 
ds a ſtyptie, may be of ſervice, and Bow! in the bloody 
ſmall - pox i. 128 
* See Madwort 
Amulets of arſenic, worn upon the pit of the Avda, have 
often been attended with very bad conſequences i. 117. 
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„ü. 83. Through. what. miſtake: firſt recommended 5. 
 Avaſarca, a ſpecies of dropſy, the feat of which lies be- 
z ween the membranes of the body and its muſcles in, 68. 
1 1 cauſe ib. Ho beſt treated in order to a cure 71. 
72.79. Extraordinary inſtance of the great quantity 
of water which ſome perſons will bear to loſe with eaſe 
and benefit, 73> The 1nciſions to that Ware mo 
perly made in the legs 29 
Animalcula in the ſemen, dB hoe are bac lrdle men, 
Which being received into the womb, are thete cheriſh- 
eld as in a peſt, and grow, in due time, ie a proper { ze 
for excluſion iii. 9 
 Anodynes ſhould, be e dee e in dhe wall. 
* and why ii. 125. When ſafe and proper in that 
wi r mY and in what caſes never to be given 7b. 
limes, and in what caſes, be given to mad 
E A in general, they are pre judicial to them 
In what caſes ſerviceable, and when hurtful, 
in To aſthma 56. Camphire has been preferred to 


opiom, by ſome authors of experience SP Lee9b1439! 
Anthrax of the ancients Was, in all prof fs weng dif- 
ferent from our ſmall: pox ii, 104, g / 22M} 


Appplexy may be divided into two forts, « * 
and the pituitoſe i iii. 34. Their difference, and how 
N beſt treated ib. The lethargy and carus 
are lighter ſpecies of the perlen, 35. which, wheo it 

91 is not mortal, very frequently terminates in à palſy J. 
ng 141. but is ſurely fatal if it eee toi the 
head 141. See Pally 1 

"Apulia (the inhabitants of ) more ſubject. to wadneſs/than 
thoſe of any other parts of Italy, and why i. 68 

Arabia, probably, the native ſoil 4 the ſmall-pax i, 

t 104. 5 10.0 A 

Arabians.do not offer any Ze to 1 or vipers, and 

. why i. 22. Are very judicious io their directions for 

..., guarding. againſt the plague ii. 82. Cautions recom- 
mended by them to that end ib, Held che ſtudy of 

J Phyſie in very great eſteem iii. 22. and nn | 

rin magnificently ib, 

AE (white, yellow, and red) how nds; 1. wow 15. 
Is a volatile metallic ſalt 116. Operates as 8 poiſon in 
A the 
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the ſame manner as ſublimate corroſive ih. laſtanced 
in a dog killed by it 1b. Wrongly and through. what 
miſtake ſaĩd to have been preſcribed as an amulet againſt 
the plague 117. Dangerous to be uſed as ſuch ii, 83. 
Its fumes not only dangerous, but of no ſervice as a pre- 
ſervative againſt peſtilential infections 16. Difference 
between the arſenic of the ancients and what is now ſo 
called i. 112,13, 14+ See Orpiment | 
Arteries of very old people have been a found 
partly oflified, and the orifices of the natural ducts quite 
cartilaginous iii, 10. Inſtanced in the diſſection of the 
famous Thomas Parr, who died in his 153d year, and 
of a Swiſs who died in his 1 10th year 10011 
Arterie: (the temporal) may be opened without much . 
ger, but cannot be attended with any great benefit, and 
for what teaſon iii. 35. Better, and why, in diſorders 
of the head, to open the arteries behind the ears 76, 
Aſa fœtida a powerful opener 0 er of ihe gihods 
ni. 9 
Aſcarides, one of the forts of worms to which children 
are molt ſubje& ii. 64. How extirpated 65 B 
Afeites, 3 ſpecies of dropſy, in which the belly uſo filled 
with water, that its fluctuation may be eaſily perceived 
iii, 68. 1s formed three different ways, and how 69. 
Remarkable inſtance in which all three were united 70. 
Is always a dreadful diſeaſe, where-ever its ſeat be 74. 
How belt treated in order to a cure ib. & 95.76.77. 
Remarkable cure of an aſcites and a tympany together, 
. chiefly by the uſe of narcotics 37. and of two 
ery ſevere aſcitical dropſies perfectly cured by abſtain- 
— — all kinds of drink 78. 79. Remarkable cute 
of an aſcitieal dropſy, performed by nature alone 85. 
Which is accounted for ib. 
e to what cauſe owing, and how dura ili. 55. 
Is affected by the action of the moon, and why i. 213. 


Requires different methods of cure, according to the 


- difference of the cauſe iii. 56, How beſt treated i. 213. 
iii. 56. and by what means to prevent its generally 
frequent return 4b. & iii. 57 

ins p. called 'Nintipologhna Zeylanica, whoſe bite induces 
A deadly fleep i. 20 ; 


Atheiſts, 
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— why numerous in couttties addicted 6 ſuperſti- 
tion in. 156 
— fuer}; ee 170. Ho Edersee 
by che fun and moon 170, f. Its ebb and flow wiſely 
ordered by the Creator, and for what evidently good 
end 175. Is Tull of ſulptior 178. The changes in it 
muſt oeadHen alteratiohs in ll animal bodies, and for 
what reaſons 180, 1. Its weight and preſſure on a 
human body 18 1. Tifluence on the etiſes of diſeaſes 
04. Somewhat donious in dt 9: probably the cauſe of 
epiclemical fevers iti, 27 
iArrophy; what, how Glued, andin what manner beſt're- 
lieved ii}, 32 TP 22 Sue 
Attraktion (tue effeQs of) oh the eee; the tides, our at- 
moſphere. und the air i. 170. — 175. 193. 1s much 
212Nronger in he mobn than in the fun, particularly with 
reſpect to air and water 177. la what proportion to 
the force of pravity, with reſpect to the ſea 172. Its 
changes muſt occaſion ſome alteration in all atimal bo- 
nods and why 180. When ſtrongeſt in the air 193 
Auripigmebtum of the anciems, vis dug Erpiinent i. 113. 
es Orp iment 
unn — wee ene e by viper-emtchers 
when bitten i. Aan n | 
ney nomiu see 2 : LN 1932 Lo #1 
Poon (Lowe); th how affected bye every ktvar rt 
1. 200 
Balſam (Locatelli's) an wheblent Wektelne- to heal the 
ſtomach, whewtort by a 3 of internal _ Tuppura- 
| 2ialvriths 62 * 5 | 
Bark (the Perovian) vſed dhivtultcly with 6f of viehibt and 
alum, may be of ' ſervice as a ſtyptie, and why, in the 
bloody ſmall-pox ii. 127, 40. If adminiſtered in the 
ſmall-pox, as is highly ddviſeable/ when "the variolous 
fever is accompanied with a ſingle or double tertian in- 
termitring fever, it will rather help, chan Hinder,” the 
maturation of the puſtules, and for what reaſon 140. 1s 
n fgoal: fervice in all mortifications 141. Was very 
properly preſcribed by Sydenham in ſome caſes of = 
miliary fever, and the aphthe attending it lit. 18. 
A 1 in intermittiog — 
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a gewile, cathartic, particularly rhubarb, 25. but is not 

proper in any other fevers 24, The author's method 

0 iniſtering it in intermittent fevers; ib. His rea- 
710 or thinking that it, probably, operates, on the bile 

only ib. Is of ſervice in hectic caſes, aeg 

ben, and how molt . properly adminiſtered 29. 
epilepſies and vertigos 38. and in the 8 ee 
ly if mixed with cinoabar of antimony 57. Ty 

Barometer. See Quicklilver 

Bath (the waters ot] in what, caſes, and how far. = 
ficial ; and, on the other hand, when prejudicial, and 
by no means to be meddled with iii. 97: 

Bathing (warm) is ſometimes ſerviceable towards the de- 

cline of a miliar fever, in ordet to bring forth the re- 
mains of the "altules iü. 17. And, is beneficial in the 

_ iliac; paſſion 64. But hot bathiog ,i is prejudicial. to all 
. . paralyrics 36. Iaſtanced in perſons who. have been 
injudiciouſſy ſeat to Bath ib, 

— (old) a part of the remedy preſcribed. with great 
ſaccels by the author, to, perſons bit by a mad dog 
i. 92. With directions for uſing it properly ib. Firſt 
ordered in this manner by the author 94. Was ge- 

gherally geferted too long by the ancients 16. and then 
pradtiſed in a dangerous manner 95. lis beneſus ac- 
counted for 93. 94. Why better than the common me- 
thod of imm exſion in the ſea 95. Which, as it is com- 
monly practiſed, cannot, and for what reaſon, avail 
much to perſons bit by a mad dog 94. 1s of fingu- 
lar, ſervice i ia acute, as well as chronical deliria, and 
why 98. Its effects upon the pores 99, Is leſs be- 
-  Pelicial, to old people than to young 209. eſpecially in 
Paralytic caſes iii, 36. Is very ſerviceable to mad Neo- 
ple, particularly in maniacal caſes 40 
Benzoin, though recommended by ſome modero authors, 


is of no. ſervice as a fume to guard againſt peilential 
infections ii. 83 


Bezoar, mixed with purified nitre, is ſometimes, when 

bY rf bow beneficial in the ſmall pox ii. 124: In what 
proportion molt properly mixed, and in what quaagiry 
given either to adults or to children ib. 


1 what compounded i. 34. il, 86. How 3 
and 
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and by what means frequently vitiated ib, 18 the cauſe 
of the jaundice ib, and of the diabetes ii, 92. How 
"aged upon by poiſon i. 34. Will communicate the 
© plague, but is not the ſeat of that diſeaſe ii. 5. 6. Has 
. hs a conſiderable ſhare in cauſiog intermitting fevers iii, 24. 
Is acrid at firſt, then becomes viſcid, and afterwards 
black, in all mad people 49 
Birth (difficult) ſometimes, and un when, aſſiſted 
by opium iii. 137 
Paus of a viper, in what manner it affects the party bitten 
i. 25. Uſed to be cured by ſucking the wound; an ex- 
cellent practice, which ought to be rA 37. 38. 
Remarkable inſtance of a cure performed this way 38. 
Not to be cured by burning the part, rubbing it with 
ſalt, or uſing the famous Eaſt-India ſnake· ſtone 39. 40 
of a ſpider i. 59 | 
—— of the tarantula i, 65. 66. and its ſurpriſing effects 
and cure ib. Attempted to be accounted for 69.—7 6 
- of a mad dog, is not at all remedied by burning the 
wound i. 88. Is attended with very various ſymptoms 
77. which are uſually a conſiderable time before they 
appear 156. & 85. 86. How belt to prevent their fatal 
effects 88.— 100. Method of cure pracliſed with great 
ſueceſs by the author of this work 92. we” 
Bladder. See Calculus | l 
Bleeding, of ſervice to perſons bit by a mad dog, and a 
preparative to the adminiſtering of the author's remedy 
1.92. May, if very copious, be attended with good 
ſucceſs in the beginning of a peſtilential diſeaſe, but not 
" afterwards ii. 94. Uſed by the French in peſtilential 
caſes, to a greater degree than might, perbaps, agree 
with our conſtitutions 95. When, how, and in what 
quantity, neceſſary in the ſmall-pox 120, f, 2. iii. 229. 
Very dangerous to children ſeized with convulſions 
juſt before the eruption of the puſtules ii. 134. bur ne- 
ceſſary to adults in a ſimilar caſe 135, When neceſſa- 
ry in the meaſles 151, 2, 4. When recommended. by 
' + Rhazes 166. and when, ſometimes, neceſſary in the 
briſes of fevers hi; 14. Is an excellent remedy in the 
beginning of all fevers ib. How beſt performed, whe- 
* by lancets, by eupping, or by leeches, according 
| te 
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. to the {late of | the patient 15. Is neceſſary in the be- 
- Linning of a miliary ferer, bur may be fatal towards 
the latter end of it, and why 16. When, and to what 
degree, adviſeable in hectic caſes 30. and in the ſan- 
guineous apoplexy, particularly by opening, what veins 
or arteries 34. Some directions for drawing blood 


from mad patients 48. Is uſeful in every ſpecies of the 
aſthma 56. Proper in the bloody flux 61... Neceſſary 
to a conſiderable degree in the iliac paſſion 62. Requi- 
lite in erery kind of jaundice attended with actual in- 
flammation 89. Proper in ſome, and what caſes of 
the gutta ſerena 101. When proper in the gout 109 


Blindneſs occaſioned by a ſtorm i. 215, 17. By a blow, 


fall, fracture, or depreſſure of the ſcull; by convul- 


ſons, palſy, epilepſy, and paralytic diſorders 217. 
How beſt treated, when curable 218, 19 


Blilters, where applied, and when, are ſometimes pro- 
per in the ſmall-pox ii. 126, 7, 8. but are frequently 


made uſe of too ſoon ib. When abſolutely neceſſary 
in the ſmall-pox 136. Are of great ſervice in apo- 


plectic diſorders, when they ſhould be laid on the head 
and all the limbs iii. 35, Have often been found to 


do more harm than good, by their over- great irritation, 


when applied to mad people 48. Are proper laid on the 
abdomen, in the tympany 7 4 


Blood, the principal fluid in the human body iii. 5, Ad- 


mirable diſpoſition of the parts by which it is circulated 
2. Becomes thick, fizy, and black, in mad people 49. 


"When too thick, or too much in quantity, it is with 
difficulty. throwa into the blood-veſſels 58. From 


Whenge proceed many, and what, diſeaſes of the heart 

ib. Some of which may alſo, and how, be occaſioned 

by the want of a proper quantity of blood 16. How 

cortected in either of theſe caſes ib. & $9- Is cor- 
cury 


y 122. 


126 


"Body, human, nature of it in a ſtate of health iii. 5,—11. 


Which conſiſts in regular motions of the fluids, toge- 


ther with a proper ſtate of the ſolids 10. Ought to be 


conſidered as an hydraulic machine, and why 5.  Inca- 
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pable of putting itſelf in motion, it is primarily actuated 
by the mind 16. Its admirable diſpoſition with reſpect 
to the blood -veſſels in particular 7. How : taken care 
of by the great power of the mind 16. Its mechaniſm 
ſuch, that, even when a- diſeaſe is not in the caſe; it 
may ſometimes, and from what circumſtances, be ne- 
ceſſary that the bumours be conveyed with greater free- 
dom through, ſome paſſages than through: others 8. 
Which is effected by the power of the mind 15. Is a 
machine endued with perpetual motion 9. The parts 
of which conſtantly and mutually repair each other 75. 
Cannot, by its frame, and why, laſt beyond a certain 
ſpace of time 10. Is perfpirable in wh its * both 
inward and outward, g 
Boerhaave greatly miſtaken, and why, 21 in. .rhinking that a 
ſpecific antidote can ever be found againſt the contagious 
poiſon of the ſmall-pox ii. 131 
Dvoks! retain infection, and particularly that of any peſti- 
lential diſtemper, a long time ii. 0 


Brains appearance of, when diſſected in perſons who have 


died mad iii. 49 ls liable to a dropſy 71 

Breaſt, of the diſeaſes of it, particularly the aſthma, and 
its cure iii. 55. 56. 57. See Aſthma, Is liable to a 
dxopſy. ſometimes in one ſide only, ſometimes in both, 
and ſomerimes | in ; vr e 71. See 

ih en 5 t 

Breath, by what | means beſt eaſed in fi of the aſthma 
lt, 585 

ab. either green or the aſhes of, is an excellent diu- 
retic in ſome hydropie caſes iii. 96. Remarkable caſe 
of a lady who was, cured of a dropſy of the ovaries, 
which had gradually formed an aſcites, by taking whole 
muſtard ſeed and a decoction of green broom tops ib. 

— have a ſhare of reaſon proportionate to their te · 
gpective natures iii. 44. and ſometimes run mad through 

dhe ſtrength of imagination 75. 

Bubo, a tumour in the glands, 1 ſomerimes by 

the noxious humour of the plague, of which diſtemper 

this eruption is a ſpecific maik ii. 24. and by Which 1's 

venom diſcharges iiſelf in ſuch as e 91. 1⁰ what 

- Tanner beſt treated 2 93 #51316 an 8h D919 

rg 41 c. 
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Cocke 125 how cauſed, and! in 3 manner bel 1 ö 
relieved 14. I 

Calculus, the — through * cauſes, and by what 
degrees, formed in the kidneys and bladder i * 195, 6. 
ii. 92. 93. Its progreſſive degrees of coneretion in- 
ſtanced. in a very remarkable caſe 4b, and its nature de- 
fined iii 93. How beſt prevented from forming 16. 
and how beſt treated after it is formed 16. both in the 
paroxyſm of the diſeaſe and out of it 94. 95. A com- 
mon error in practice in caſes of the ſtone pointed out 

94. The inſufficiency and danger of Mrs S$tepheos's 
| editing for diſſolving the ſtone. in the bladder, 95. 96. 

. Lime-water, and particularly of what kind, a much 
better remedy 97. though no hard ſtone! can be bro- 
ken or diſſolved in the n by any medicine Aar 
ſoever 98 ö 
Callus of a bone a, is only an imperfect. offi- 
fication ii. 249. Miſtakenly ſaid to render that part 
ſtronger than before 10. Reaſons why that cannot be 
_ #6; Is. ſometimes diſſolved by the virulence of the ſea- 
ſcurvy 246, 9+ and formed again upon the patient's 
recovery 250. which is accounted, for from the nature 
of a callus 249. and inſtanced in a inarkeble caſe 
Camphire, A a powerful ſudorific, , is aroperle given 8 
times in perechial fevers iii. 21. How beſt prepared, 
to make it fit eaſy on the ſtomach, and to adapt it to 
that diſeaſe ib. Is aſſerted, by ſome authors of expe- 
rience, to have an anodyae quality, and to procùte 

ſleep with greater certainty. and ſafety than opium 49 

Cantharides, the falt of, a powerful, remedy ig diy and 
ſcaly leprous eruptions i. 45. Given wich ſucceſs as 
an antidote againſt the dreadful conſequences of the bite 
of a mad dog 91. How prepared and adminiſtered to 
that end . | 

—— the.tio&ure of, the beſt medicine again the leproſy 
ii. 168, 

Carbuocle is a, ſpecific mark of the plague, by. the noxi- 
ous humovr of which it is occaſioned ii. 24. Is gene- 
ed by fermentation 158. - Appearance and n 
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of the carbuncle in peſtilential caſes 91. A blackiſh 
* in the middle of this tumour,” is the beginning of 
a gangrene, which ſpreads as the ſwelling increaſes 16. 
When proper to be opened, if it does not er to ſup- 
puration, and how beſt treated 92 
Carmldatives; interpoſed with moderate Alber ſhould 
be frequently adminiſtered in the tympany iii; 74 

Carus is a lighter ſpecies of the aun, i, 35. See 

lexy 
Gate Ruſſian, a powerful opener and cleanſer of the 
- glands iii. 39 

Cataract, a ſpecies of blindneſs, deferibed i in.'103.; Its 
cauſes miſtaken by phylicians i in all former ages ib. To 
what moſt commonly owing #5, Can be remedied only 
by the hand of a ſkilful anger 104- and at Wu ue 
moſt properly 7b. 

Cathartics, gentle,. are donne proper, and his in * 
ſort of the ſmall-pox, on the ninth or tenth day from 
the eruption of the puſtules ii. 129. unleſs the body 

happens then to be too looſe; in which caſe they may 
be poſtponed for a few days 120, 30. Are receſlary, 
and how beſt adminiſtered in apoplectic caſes wi. 35. 
May be of ſervice to paralytics, if warm and moderate 
36. What kinds moſt proper for mad people 37. for 
the aſthma 57. the iliac paſhon 63. the gutta ſerena 
102. Should be pretty powerful, and of what kind, 
in the anaſarca 93. More moderate ones belt ſuit the 
tympany 74. Thoſe of the ancients were too violent 
to be uſed, where ours may be given with ſafety i 1. 214 
Celſus lived about the time of Auguſtus Czfar ni. 163. 
Has given the beſt ſyſtem of medicine that ever-was 
compoſed i. 95. and in the pureſt Latin iii. 3. 164. 
Poſſeſſed the works of the Greek phyſicians and ſurgeons 
99. His directions for immerging perſons bit by a od 
dog i. 95, His deſcription of the leproſy iii. 164 
Chalybeates are very proper in melancholic caſes iii. 49. 
and in hypochondriac 126. Naturel chalybeate e! 
are the moſt efficacious of all ſteel medicines 210. | 
Cherry-water, black, rather hurtful to children than bo. 
ficial i. 140, 1. 

n two ſorts of, * i. 119. That uſed by 

the 
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the ancients for killing,” was probably a compounded 
drug ib. Was an ingredient in a poiſon ufed-anciently. 
at Marſeilles, and on what occaſion 120. The aqua - 
tica the moſt violent of the two kinds of hemlock ib. 
Its fatal operation and effects inſtanced 120, 1. Its 


conſtituent parts, and manner of operating as a poiſon 


121. Is a ſoporifie, more powerful than opium 134 
Cinnabar of antimony, mixed with the bark, has done 
great ſervice in 'aſthmatic caſes iii. 57 1 
Cloaths will retain any peſtilential infection a "Sl time 
ii. 58. 106. Should abſolutely be burnt, or ſunk in 
che ſea, if they have been in the poſſeſſion of perſons 
| ſeized with the plague 59. - Proofs of the Wy of 
this caution 16. & 60. 64. 

Clylters, of what kind, very proper in the blood flux 
iii. 62. and in apopleQic caſes 34. 35. 

Cobalt, the ſmoke of, mixed with pot-aſh, makes white 
_ arſenic i. 114. Mixed with ſulphur, makes yel- 
low arſenic 116. and the red kind of it, mixed with 
- ſulphur, makes red arſenic 1b. 

Cobras de capello, the hooded ſnake, with whoſe venom 
the Hottentots poiſon their darts, and how i. 33. The 
- celebrated ſtone ſaid to be taken out of their head, is 
of no fervice towards curing the bite of a viper 40 

Cocculus Indicus, a vegetable poiſon i, 122 

Colica pictonum, which our people in the American iſlands 
call the dry belly-ach, how cured iii. 64 

Conſumption, See Phrhiſis, Atrophy, Cachexy 

Contagion is a real poiſon i. 14. 152. A principal 
means by Which the plague is ſpread ii. 40. Is often 
increaſed by the diſpoſition of the air 16. May be 
ſpread 10 a great diſtance by the tranſport of goods, 
ad be retained in them for a long time 45. 46. 47. 
106. Particularly-in what kinds 92. Inſtznced in the 
ſcent of perfumes 49. The molt infe@tious proceed 


from animal corruption 48. and ſpread fartheſt in a 


warm air 50. How belt guarded againſt, particularly 
in peſtilential diſtempers 77.—96 | 
Convullions ſometimes occaſion blindneſs i. 217. Are 
rather produced, particularly in children, than -cured, 
by black cherry-water 140 


Cordials, 
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Cordials,  giyen cautiouſſy, and of what kind, are ſome- 
times ſerviceable to help the expulſon of the mol biſic 
matter in miliary, fesers, ü, 17, but ſometimes, and 
When, daagerous if continned too long 20. Ralgigh's 
- cordial may ſometimes, and Ws be of ſerxice in che 
ſmall- pox ii. 126 0 1 

ivenels, which, is.common bs the ſwall:pox, ſhould, be 
remedied by a gentle, purge on, the decline of that. diſ- 
temper ii. v8. ba ſometimes, during it, oy Auers 


— — will retain, — peſlilemial . fo long, that.it 
g «OS be right to keep it always i in quarantine, eſpecial- 
if brought from Lurky, which is almoſt a perpetual 
eminary of the plague ii. 60, 3. Its retaining that 
... dreadful venom - fatal experienced in the. iſland ef; 
Bermudas 63. Remarkable trial made by the author of 
- this 2 of its great aptitude do ibihe and tetain any 
ſort of efluyia 66. Confirmed; 106 
Craw- ſſhʒ (aſhes of the river) formerly recommended, and 
upon rational grounds, as à remedy for the bite of a 
mad dog i. 90 How prepared and adminiſtered ih. 
Criſes (the knowledge of) in acute diſeaſes, is is attended 
„ Wwithagreat; difficulties i. 197. Their nature de ſined 
and diltingyithed -203, 4. More gicely beeded by the 
" ancients than hy the moderns, and why 197, $. Their: 
-* obſervations good, but their theory falſe, and why 202. 
' Influenced by the preſſure of the atmoſphere, and con- 
ſequently ot. the ſun and mon 197.205, laſtanced 
particularly in feyers. 198.203. By what rules beſt 
Judged of 204. and che reſult of; that judgment how 
beſt applied o the practice of, phyſic- 296.214. 
When, and how, proper to be promoted 213, 14 
Cromwell (Oliver), his death was probably haſtened by a 
ſtorm, and the concurrent influence of the moon ii, 219 
Sucurbitigæ, a ſpecies, of {mall worms, which link; toge- 
ther in the human body, and form what is commooly 
called the flat- -jointed worm. deſcribed iii. 545 * 
uſhat medicines moſt effectually expelled 65, 
Gupping-is- always uſeful in ſanguineous apoplexies iii. 34 
N hete, ànq in What e b Re an chat 12 
6 ion 
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ſion 35. When and where proper in dhe ile rue, 


. In the gong ſerena 101 


8 D. 

05 pier $ powder, the remedy preſeribed by We! au- | 

thor of this work to perſons bit by a mad dog i. 92. 9 
- with a little and what alteration 93. Was firſt publi- 1 
ed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions G2. and afterwards un 
put into the London diſpenſatory, by the name of pul i" 
vit antilyſſus ib. | 

Damps. See Exhalations 

Delirium defined, particularly with reſpect to Hat f es 

. of it which is occaſioned by the bite of the tarantula 

i. 69. 70. 914 That occaſioned by the fever conſe- 
.* to the bite of a mad dog, is ſometimes maniacal, 
ſometimes melancholie, and ſometimes a mixture of 
both. according to the temperament and conſtitution of 
the patient 81. 82. Either acute or chfonical is bene- 
- fited by cold barhing 98. Remarkable inſtance of it 

ib. Has been cartied off by exſudation of the noxious 
or ſuperfluous humours, by applying pieces of lamb's 

lung warm to the head iii. 15. and is vaſtly relieved 
by bleeding with leeches 70. 

Deghutition, the principal inſtruments of i. 84.) Why diffi- 
cult, and at lalt impracticable, eſpecially of nquids, to 
ſuch as are ſeized with the dreadful diſtemper becaſioned 

dy the bite of a mad dog 1b. Is impracticable ſometimes 
in other diſorders #6. 
re oath thought by ſome to have been Wippdciates' 5 
. was Aua famous for ane and phyſic 
1. 164 

Dass mentioned! in the goſpels, ſeem to have labour- 

ed under a diſeaſe really natural, though of am obſtinate 
and difficult kind iii. 190. The author's reaſons for 
thinking it was madneſs 191. Oc. and directions how 
ſoch diſeaſes are to be treated 198, 9 

Dilbetes defined iii. 90. is nota diſtemper of che kid- 

mee as is commonly thought, but of the liver i. 54. 
55. fi. 90. How, molt frequently, contracted i. 35. 
36. Is ſometimes affected by the influence of toc 
moon 199. Was infrequent among the anticots, and, 

pre bably, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
. 
| 
| 


1 


el 


Probably, for, what reaſon iii. 91. Why more common 


among us ib. How cured i. 36. iii. 90 


Diacodion, or the Thebaic tincture, where, and in what 


quantity, given moſt properly in the ſmall - pox ii. 125. 


Agrees better with adults than with infants 16. In what 
caſes never to be given 1b. May do hurt in the begin- 
. _ ning of the meaſles, and during the increaſe of the diſ- 


temper, but is of great ſervice at its latter end 153 


Diet of milk and vegetables, may ſometimes help to guard 


againſt the gout iii. 110. But may alſo be very danger- 
ous, and particularly to what ſort of perſons 111 


Diſeaſes (malignant and peſtilential) are occaſtoned by 


J 


a hot and moiſt air, and not by any venom in it, as 


has been wrongly imagined i. 150. By the putreſaction 
of animal ſubſtances ii. 36. 37. Are often, and how, 
produced by bad food, ill-ripened fruits of the earth, 
Oc. i. 152. Are, always accompanied with very great 
iaflammation of the blood and humours, and therefore 
require emptying and cooling ii. 118. How far affect- 
ed by the influence of the ſun and moon i. 168. 7 


221 


Diſcaſes (contagious) how communicated ii. 40. Se. Are 


very apt to be ſpread by heat 36.81. . Inſtanced in a 


_ caſe of the ſmall pox in Worceſterſhite 76. In the 


plague at Venice, and in the laſt lagues in Marlalles 


b and London 81 


—— (endemic) what, how frequently oceaſioned ii. 195. 
106. Are ſometimes contagious 106, which contagion 
may be ſpread, either by commerce, as in peſtilential dif: 


tempers 16. or by cohabitation only, as in the venereal 
_ diſeaſe ib, See Plague, and Lues Venerea 


—— (epidemic) to what cauſes chiefly owing i. 149. 


iii. 27. Require a ſtated time in their regular courſe 


i. 201. Proved in the caſe of intermitting fevers ib. 


— ares in all caſes, a {truggle of nature in defence of 


the health of the individual iti, 7, and occafioned'by 
+ aberrations, from a regular motion of the fluids, and a 
proper ſtate of the ſolids 10. How defined by Sydenham 


ii. 113. Are more dangerous when they proceed from 
inanition, than from repletion, and uhy iii. 142. Some- 


b come upon, or are changed into others, parti- 


cularly 


! 


; 
L 
a 
i 


— 


krulafly what moſt commonly,” and from what cauſes 


139.—141. Some are, in all probability, natives of 
certain countries ii. 105. where they always exiſted, as 
- conſtantly proceeding from the ſame, and what, natural 


- 


cauſes 106. How called by Hippocrates, and by the 


more modern Greeks, and from what cauſes they have 
ſprung up in other countries #5, Extremely mortal diſ- 
_ eaſes are frequently, and through what caufes, bred 
in jails, ſieges, camps, Cc. 31. Thoſe of which the 
returns anfwer to the changes of the moon, arife from 
repletion i. 206. How beſt treated 16. &c. Every 


- country is, by the bounty of Providence, provided with 


antidotes againſt the diſeaſes to which i its inhabitants are 
cbiefly liable ii. 253 

Diſpenſatory. See Pharmacopœia 

Diſtempers. See Diſeaſes 


Diuretics (ſtrong) are the ſureſt remedies againſt the ve- 


nom of a mad dog 1. 92. Often given improperly in 
 nephritic diſeaſes 212, 13. Are often very ſerviceable, 
but of uncertain effect, and why, in hydropic caſes 
iii. 75. Preſcriptioris to this intent found to have been very 
efficacious in promoting urine, particularly in hydropic 
caſes 73. 76. Too ſtrong dinretics ſhould not be uſed in 
caſes of the ſtone, and why 94. 95. What kinds molt 
"ſerviceable in the king's-evil 117. the ſcurvy 121. 
the leproſy 168 
Dog, ſo affected by a particular note of muſic, as firſt to 
howl, and then fall into convulſions and die i. 76. Ne- 
ver ſweats 81. but goes mad through the effect of a vi- 
olent fever ib. Separates much more ſpittle when mad, 
than at any other time, and why 16. Nature of this 
ſpittle ib. Appearances upon opening a dog that was 
"killed with hemlock 121. Of another killed with 
opium 136. and of another poiſoned with laurel- water 
138, 9. which took away life almoſt inſtantly 139 
—— (mad), terrible effects of the poiſon received from 
the bite of one i. 77. Cc. Uſual ſymproms and progreſs 
of this dreadful diſorder 78. &c. Inſtances where the 
fatal effects of this bite have not appeared till long 
after 86. How belt prevented 87. — 101. Method 
of cure practiſed with great ſacceſs by the author 
Vor. III. Nn of 
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of this work 92. Looks and behaviour of a dog when 


mad 81. The cauſe of which is a violent fever 10. 
Appearance of the brain of one which died mad 10. 
Mad dogs ſeparate much more ſpittle than others 46. 
The reaſon why 4b. Their ſaliva, though a very power- 
ful poiſon whgy mixed with the blood, will not operate 
at all if received only in the ſtomach ii. 6 
Dog roſe (che ſpunge of it), a once celebrated antidote 

againſt all animal poiſons i. 90 
Dracupculus, the name given by the Latins to a ſort, of 
worm, an aquatic inſect, frequent in Ethiopia, Afiica, 

and India, which ee itſelf into the limbs, and 

Particular the legs of men, and is to be extracted by 

rolling it gradually upon a bit of ſtick or lead, as it pro- 

trudes iii. 66. See Worms 
Dropſy, how formed in all its kinds iii. 68. May be oc- 
caſioned by too frequent bleeding 57, May ſometimes 

be owing to a preternatural heat of the abdominal vi- 

| ſcera 78. Is generally divided into three ſpecies 68. 

See Anaſarca, Aſcites, Tympany | 
— of the ovaries in women extremely dangerous i iii. 

70. How formed, and its effects ib. ls very ſeldom 

cured ib. Remarkable caſe in which this diſeaſe gra- 

L. formed an aſcites 76. How cured 1p. 
in the breaſt is always attended with great danger 
in. 71. How formed, and what perſons molt liable to 


it ib. At length ſtops . perſpiration, by the daily in- 


e, 


creaſe of the water, which hinders the play of the luogs, 

and the patient dies ſuddenly ia T6 x 

in the brain iii. 71 | MM; ++ zl 

in the teſticles 10. 

Drowned perſons have been brought to > life, after remain- 
ing a long time under water i. 96. By what means re- 
covered 16. 

Dutch are leis afflicted with the bug than our hilly, 

and for what reaſon. ii. 251 i. hy 


E. 
Eb, how to be talen care of in dhe fall pox i TH 180 
— | Eaſter, or the next full moon after the vernal equi- 
gox, the time when the attraction of the air, or diminu- 
. tion of its preſſute, i is greateſt i. 193 | 
\ Ecliples 
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Eclipſes (the effect of) in caſes of epidemic fevers i. 
199. 200 

Ff of bodies infected with contagious diſtempers are 
a means of communicating thoſe diſtempers ii. 41. and 
particularly when moſt fatally 16. Contaminate the li- 
quid of the nerves before they infect the blood 43. At- 
tempted to be accounted for upon the Newtonian prin- 
ciples 44. Spread farther in a warm air than in a cold 
one 50 

Egyptians worſhipped the bird Ibis, and for what reaſon 
i. 38, Were great encouragers of the ſtudy of phyſic 

ti. 215 

Elaſticity (nature of) particularly with teſpect to the air 
i. 174. None in water 177. Is quite deſtroyed by 
the fumes from ſulphur 178. Is neceffary in air, in or- 

der to facilitate reſpiration 180. Its manner of acting 
on the lungs, and how affected by the noxious yes 

of the ſea-air ii. 247 

Electricity communicates much more mie animal than 
through inanimate bodies i. 17 

Elephantiaſis, a diſeaſe of nearly the ſame nature as the 
leproſy, was, perhaps, the diſeaſe of Job iii. 160 

Elixir (the paregoric) is an excelient reien to eaſe the 
breath in fits of the aſthma ii. 56 

(Mynſicht's) is good to check hemorrhages in the 
ſcurvy iii. 124 

Emetics, though very beneficial in many caſes, eſpecially 
towards opening the prime viz, are attended with cer- 
tain death if given when the ſtomach or bowels are in- 
flamed ii. 93. Which the moſt proper for mad people, 
according to their degree of ſtrength m. 48 

Empedocles, the diſciple of 8 a great phyſician 
i. 16 

Em reins, See Abſceſs 

Epilepſy, how cured in a very remarkable caſe i. 188. 
Was attributed by the ancients entirely to the moon i. 
198. ini. 200. Is extremely difficult to be cured in a- 


dults, but the reverſe in children i. 207. Its chief ſeat 


and principal cauſes i. 207. iii. 204. Was formerly 
treated in a very filthy and nauſeous manner 1, 202. 
How belt treated 38. 203 | 
| N n 2 Epileptics 
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Epileptics are particularly affected by the influence of the 


moon i, 187. iii. 200, Some remarkable inſtances of 
this i. 185, 6, 7. Such was the lunatic mentioned in 
the goſpels iii. 201, 2. For the cure of epileprics ſee 
-- Epileply 
Epinyctis of the ancients was probably an eruption of the 
ſkin, very different from our ſmall· pox ii. 104 
Equinox (the vernal and autumnal) the moſt 6.5 ſeaſons 
of the year i. 169. The next full moon after the ver- 
nal equinox is the time when the attraction of the air, 
or diminution of its preſſure, is greateſt 193 
1 thrown forth on the ſkin by the violence of a 
- diſtemper, in the form of puſtules, carbuncles, and bu- 
boes, are the conſequence of an effort of nature, to ex- 
pel from the body whatever is prejudicial to life ii. 110. 
and are particularly in peſtilential fevers the very ve- 
nom of the diſeaſe 113 
Ethiopia and Grand Cairo the two great ſeminaries of * 
plague, and why ii. 35.—39 
Evacuations ſhould be made by the way which nature points 
out 1, 207. ii. 13. Are proper ſometimes, and when, on 
the coming on of a criſis i. 214. Thoſe uſed by the an- 
cients, by way of cathartics, were too violent ib. Should 
not be uſed fo as to weaken the body by way of pre- 
ſervative againſt contagious infections ii. 83. May be 
of great ſervice, by bleeding and ſweating very copioul- 
- ly, in the beginning of a peſtilential diſeaſe, but not af- 
terwards 94. Gentle evacuations, by purging, expe- 
rienced to be beneficial in the decline of the ſmall · pox 
ii. 98, iü. 228, 31. and are highly proper, at leaſt fo 
as to keep the body open, in the beginning of that diſ- 
. eaſe ii, 120. in which urine in particular ſhould be plen- 
tifully promoted 16. Bleeding is alſo neceſſary ſome- 
times, and particularly when, how, and in what quan- 
ty 121, 2, 3. | Evacuations, are abſolutely neceſſary 
in the ſmall-pox 136. Should not, in general, be uſed 
in the decline of a fever, ſo as to weaken the patient's 
ſtrength iii. 13. though drawing a little blood may 
ſometimes be neceſſary then 13. 14. Evacuation by 
the urinary organs is of greater moment than is com- 
1 thought in madneſs, eſpecially when it is accom- 
Aim: panicd | 
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panied with a fever 48. What diureties the moſt appo- 

ſite in this caſe 16. 

Evil (che king's), as it is commonly called, deſcribed; with 
its cauſe, ſeat, and effects, and how molt properly treat- 
ed with reſpe& ro medicines and diet iii. 116, 7, 8, 9. 
Wears off ſometimes. without any medicinal aſſiſtance 
118. which citcumſtance may have given birth to the 
cuſtom of the royal touch 16. | 

Exerciſe and friction, according to the patient's ſtrength, 
ought to be conſtantly uſed in all decays iii. 33. What 
kinds of exerciſe moſt proper in that caſe 216. and for 

- aſthmatic people 56. All bodily exerciſe, and that di- 
verſified, is highly beneficial io mad people 51. Should 
not be neglected in the tympany 74. Remarkable in- 
ſtance of its efficacy ia hypochondriacal diſcaſes 126. 
Should never be too violent 57. 143 

Exhalations (noxious) have been badly accounted for by 
many authors i. 141. May ſometimes ariſe from ſub- 
{lances not at all hurtiul 142. and from infected dead 
bodies, though buried very deep, if quick-lime be 
thrown. into the grave with them 11.85, Where, and 

from what cauſes, molt frequent i. 142. Are a princi- 

pal cauſe of epidemic diſeaſes, particularly in our cli- 
mate ii. 27. Sometimes take fire. of themſelves, in 
mines, and why i. 148. Nature of thoſe of the grotto 
de' Cant 144 | 

Experiments tried with the poiſon and the bite of the viper 

i. 28.— 31. on a dog bit by a viper, and cured with 
the axungia viperina 341. with, ſpiders. 59. with a ſcor- 
pion 61. with mercury ſublimate 10... with orpiment 
113. with white- aifenic 116. with opium 136. with 
_ laurel-water 138. and ſal ammoniac uſed effectually as 
an antidote 140. with a red oil diſtilled from bitter 
almonds 140, 1. on frogs, in the grotto de Cami 447. 
on a dog, with, mercury ſublimate 103. Experiments 
may ſometimes, and in what caſes, be peimitted, rather 
than 1njoined, by phyſicians 97 
Eyes, how properly taken care of, and treated in the 
ſmall-pox ii. 177. Their diſeaſes and cures iii. 99. ts 
105. See Albugo, Cataract, Gutta ſerena 


Famine, 
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rat peng h iztulh 23d 12; oft fee be 
Amine, l ha Sees dat by a peſtilence i. 153 
Fauces, a ſtrangulation of, is a very Annen ſort of 
quinſy iii. 52. How cured 54 
Fear is occaſioned by ſelf- love iii. 195 
Febris ephemera Britannica,” See Sudor Anglicus 
Feathers retain infection, and particularly any that is peſti- 
lential, a long time ii. 60. Inſtanced in a bed which 
had been laid by for ſeven years 64 
Fermentation, the means by which the ſaliva of 4 mad 
dog acts upon the nervous fluid, and thereby upon the 
Whole frame of the perſon bitten i. $1. Generates the 
peſtilential carbuncle, the fmall-pox, and confluent in- 
© flammations, and how, according to Galen ii. 158. Is 
greatly repreſſed by the ſmoke of ſulphur 83 
Ferrara (the prudent management of the magiſtrates of ) 
during the plague there ii. 73 
Fever in general defined in. 12. How cauſed i. 149, 50. 
ii. 110. iii. 12. 13. 26. None attended with more un- 
certain ſigns than that which accompanies the ſmall-pox, 
and why ii. 123. The critical days of fevers” were 
particularly attended to by the ancients i. 197. who 
managed fexrers in general with very ſlender diet and 
few medicines 198. When accompanied with an in- 
fammation of any particular parts, a treatment ſuitable 
to thoſe parts is requiſite iii. 22. Inſtanced i in a bleu 
riſy 15. See Pleuriſy 
Fever (the crifis, or ſolution of), how brought bob, ei- 
ther by nature or by art iii. 12. 13. in the employing 
of which laſt, the indications of the former ſhould be 
carefully attended to 13. Sweat the moſt deſirable of 
all ſolutions, ſtool and urine the next, and an hæ mor- 
rhage the worſt 76. Abſceſſes in the glands, if they 
happen in the decline of the fever, and ſuppurate kindly, 
are ſalutary, and their ſuppuration ſhould be forwarded, 
particularly by what means 7b, Bur the patient's (treogrh | 
ſhould not be exhauſted, at this time, by evacuations of 
any kind 75. though a krtle bleeding may ſometimes, 
und when, be neceſſary 13. 14. and prudently Wn 
ſtered, makes the tumour ripen kindly 14 
— (continual) requires the greateſt care of any Aiſeaſs, 
4 * in 
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in its beginning iii. 14. How belt treated according to 

« the ſtate of the patient 14. 15 

called the Dunkirk fever, Which raged in the north 
of England in 1713, had its original probably from the 
_ plague, and was cured by {ſweating ii. 57 

—— (epidemic) is cauſed by ſome, and chiefly what faults 

in our atmoſphere i. 192. iii. 26. 27. and conſequently 

is influenced by the ſun and moon i. 198 which is in- 

ſtanced particularly in the effect of eclipſes in (ayers) « ca- 
ſes 199 | 

— accompanied wich an eryſi 3 requires great atten- 
doo, and Why lll, 20. . How belt treated in er 10 a 
cue 214 

Fever (che hoc) N — many 104 various cauſes, 
iii. 28. the molt dangerous of which is an/ulcer in any 

principal part of che body, eſpecially in the lungs 4b. 
What conſtitutions moſt liable to this diſeaſe 4b, , How 

belt treated in order to a cure 29,—33- 1s lometimes 
the conſequence of a long ſalertion 138. How beſt 
treated in this caſe 139 

—— ſthe intermitting), how bell treated iii. 23 26. 

K Its paroxyſms, how calculated i. 201. The only, fever 
in which bark is proper ii. 140. hi. 23. 24. and that re- 

medy has the belt effect when mixed with a gentle ca- 

ihartic, particularly rhubarb iii. 42. Quartaus ate, of 
all intermittiog fevers, the moſt difficult 16 be cured, and 

for what reaſon! 25, But a ſemitertian is the moſt; dan- 
gerous 26. . How treated 16. 

—— (the miliary), puts on more various appearances, than 
any other fever iii. 15. Its ſymptoms and eruptions 16. 
Method of cure, according to its different circumſtances 
16.17. Generally laſts long, and is leſs owing to any 
bad quality of che air, than 10 a defect in the humours 
"of the body 16. Its molt lively ealowed kinplos are 
. the ſafeſt 30. f 

—— (the petechial), whence ſo called iii, 19. The pe- 
techiæ deicribed i5, When livid or, black, they are;of 
very dangerous prognoſtic, being in reality ſo maoy little 
gangrenes 7b, Errors in the. common method of treating 
this diſeaſe, and a much ſafer way pointed out 26. 

—— (the peſtilential and malignant) is generally preceded 


by 
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by great heats; much rain, and ſouthern winds i 1. 149. 
Iaſtanced in the Eaſt Indies and Africa 150. Is always 
accompanied with ſome ſort of poiſon, which, of what 

ever nature it be, firſt ſeizes on the ſubtile nervous li- 

quor, called % animal firits, and then infeRs and 

corrupts the blood i. 150, ii. 110. Breaks forth on 
the ſkin in puſtles, carbuncles, and buboes, which are 
the very venom of the diſeaſe, when nature makes an 
ort to throw off the load of morbifie matter, which 
is prejudicial to life ii. 113. Is more violent and fatal 
than any other fever 110. Is, in fact, very different 
from the real peltilence 46. in which it is often much 
more acute than in the {mall-pox 92. How beſt ma- 
naged ib. 1s ſometimes contagious, and by what means 
i. 152. Is the uſual forerunner of the plague, but not 
the fannie diſtemper 25. - Requires bann eracua- 

tions through every emunctory iii. 13 

Fever (the putrid) to what cauſes owing, uud with what 

effects attended ii. 110 

—— (the variolous), if attended with a f. nals or double 
ſtertian intermittent; may ſafely and properly be treated 
2whk the Peruvian bark ii. 140. For what e. 

and how beſt adminiliered 10. 

Fibres, two ſorts of, the" fleſhy and the nervous, are the 

en of that active principle, the animal ſpirits iii. 

Their ſituation and ſtructure ib, Are ſometimes ſo 

1 ſmall, that their ultimate ſtamina cannot be 

_ diſcovered; even by the aſſiſtance of the beſt micro- 

ſcopes 9. Why neceſſary that they ſhould be fo 

1b. The fibres of the heart ſometimes become para- 
lytic, in which caſe they do not drive the blood with 

ſufficient force 58 -» + 

Fire miltakenly ſaid to have dies uſed by Hippocrates, as 

a means of purifying the air in times of peſtilence ii. 79. 
Galen, recommending theriaca againit the peſtilence, has 
8 Propagated this error, and how ib. Pires may mend 
| the air before the coming of the peſtilence, if its evil 
diſpoſition proceed from damps, exhalations, and the 
like, but will moſt probably help to ſpread it after it is 
cc Ee and 1 80. nee in the 5 
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at Venice, and in the lait plague at Marſeilles, and in 
London 81 
Flax will retain infection, and particularly that of a pelti- 
lential diſtemper, a long time ii, 60 
Fluid duo ret agg defined i. 15, See Nervous fluid 
ubtile, elaſtic, and of great force and activity, is 
diffuſed through the whole univerſe ii. 44. Is probably 
a conſiderable component part of the neryous fluid, or 
animal ſpirits 15. by which the great alterations in them 
may, in ſome meaſure, be accounted for 10. 
(arterial), how affected by hot and moiſt air i. 150 
Fluor albus deſcribed iii. 134. Remarkable inſtance of its 
being regulated by the moon i 194. Is ſometimes pe- 
Tiodical, and in what caſes 212. Proceeds either from 
the veſſels of the womb, or from the glands of the va- 
gina iii. 134. How cured 16. 
Flux (bloody), nature and cure of it ii. 61 | 
and reflux of the ſea, accounted for by the influences 
of the ſun and moon i. 171. Prevents this globe from 
being ſubmerged by the ocean 175 | 
Fomentations, and of what kind, ate ſomctimes beneficial 
in the iljac paſſion iti, 63. Are frequently of great ſer- 
vice, and how, in hydropic caſes 72 
Food, when bad, is often the cauſe of malignant and peſti- 
lential diſeaſes i. 152. Of the ſcurvy ut, 246. ii. 122. 
What kind moſt proper for aſthmatic people iii. 56. 
and in hydropic caſes, particularly the tympany 74. 
What kinds belt for children, for youths, and for old 
people 144 
Frankincenſe,. though recommended by ſome modern wri- 
ters, is of no ſervice as a fume, to guard againlt 3 
lemial inſections ii. 82. 83 ; 
Freind (Dr) the author's letter to, concerning the treat- 
ment of the ſmall - pox ii, 227 
Frictions and exerciſe, according to the ſtrength of the 5 
tient, ought to be conſtantly uſed in all decays iii. 33. 
Should be uſed greatly by aſthmatic people 56. and in 
- caſes of the ſciatica 113 
Froſt may (top for a while the progreſse of tlie plague, dn 
does not root out its infection it. 66 
Fakes of vinegar alone, or of vinegar and nitre, or 
Vor. III. O o the 
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the ſmoke of ſulphur, may be a Is preſervative againſt 


peſtilential infections ii. 82. But fumes made with hot 


things, though recommended by modern authors, can - 
not reaſonably be expected to do any good 7b, The 
ſteams of poiſonous minerals, and all fumigations with 
mercury and arſenic, are ſtill leſs to be adviſed 82. 83. 
See Exhalations 
F un with balſamics, and bordell of what kinds, 
and how adminiſtered, are of preat ſervice ia ſome cou 
ſumptive caſes iii. 31 
Furs retain any infection, and eren of the pelttemial 
kind, a long time ii. 60 
G.: 211 94 
Alen, recommending theriaca againſt the peſtilence, 
D and comparing it to fire, firſt gave riſe to the miſta- 
ken notion of Hippocrates's having ſtopped a plague in 
Greece by purifying the air with fire ii, 79. Speaks of 
the ſmall-pox, which was frequent in his time, though 
he has not propoſed any remedy or cure, nor explained 
its nature 158 
Goals how occaſioned by poiſon i. 13. Gangrene of 
the tonſils, a moſt dangerous ſort of quiaſy, how belt 
treated in order to a cure ii. 52. Muſt be attended to 
in the very beginning of the diſeaſe, for otherwiſe nt ſoon 
becomes mortal, the gangrene fpreading to the gullet 54 
Garlick a powerful diuretic, and therefore of ſervice in ma- 
niacal caſes i. 90. Either raw or preſerved, is beneſi- 
cial to aſthmatic people iii. 56 
Gaſtaldi (Cardinal), his wiſe management at Rome daring 
the plague there in the year 1657 ii. 94 | 
Gecco a ſpecies of lizard, with whoſe venom the d 
poiſon their arrows i. 33 
Geometry (the ſtudy of ) highly beneficial to Shy ckans 
i. 160. Why particularly adviſed by Hippocrates 169 
Glauber' s ſalt, being both Jaxative and diuretic, is particu - 
larly uſeful in a ſuppreſſion of urine, and eſpecially when 
it happens in the ſmall- pox ii. 1 36. Is ſerviceable hy by+ x 
- : pochondriacal caſes iii. 126 
Gleet, the cauſe of, and its ſeat iii. 138. e ſuc- 
ceeds a virulent een or is the reſul: of an u ad- 
95 
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1 bod of creating that  Gitemper ib, How bet 
cured #6. 

Gold ſaid to have dees made out of orpiment i. 114 

Gort, à kind of ground barley uſed by the Dutch, is not 
ſo hot and drying as oat-meal, and therefore better for 
ſea - ſtores, for which the Dutch give i the preference 
ASE x 7: 

Gour defined iii, 1067. How beſt treated 108, 9. When 
molt properly relieved by bleeding, or guarded againſt 
by a milk and vegetable diet 109, 10. which laſt may 
ſometimes be very dangerous, and particularly to what 
ſort of perſons 111 

Grand Cairo in Egypt, and Ethiopia, the two great ſemi- 
naries of the plague, and why ii. 35 —39 

Gravity (the force of), in what proportion to the power of 
the ſun, with reſpect to the ſca i. 173. Neceſſary in air, 
in order to facilitate reſpiration i. 180. ii. 247 

Grotto de' Cani near Naples, deſcribed i, 143. The na- 
ture of irs fume or vapour attempted to be accounted for 
144, 5. 6. No real poiſon in it 146. but a great roo 
tity of vitriolic particles 147 

Gutta ſerena; what, how cauſed, in ſeveral inſtances, and 
in what manner belt treated, hem curable i. 217, 18. 

219. ili. 101, 2. Its ſeveral ſpecies, how diſtinguiſhed, 
and their good and bad ſymptoms 100, 1. When 
deemed incurable, and why 101 _ 


Air will retain infection, and particularly that of any 
peſtilenrial diſtemper, a long time ii. 660 

Head, the diſeaſes of it commonly proceed from repletion, 
and have a great affinity with each other in. 33. See A- 

poplexy, Palſy, St Vitus's Dance, Epilepſy, Vertigo, Te- 
tanus. Why ſeized with giddineſs when the ſtomach is 
overloaded with phlegm 140 

Health conſiſts in regular motions of the fluids, together 
with a proper ſtate of the ſolids ii. 10. and diſeaſes are 
their aber rations 10. 

Heart is the primary inſtrument of all animal motions iii. 58. 
Liable to the ſame indiſpoſitions as the gther muſcles of 
the body 16. The moſt common of which are, in the heart, 
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a palpitation, : a polypus, ſtony coneretions. and an ofli- 
fication of the tendons in tlie orifices of the ducts 45. 
The cauſes o theſe diſorders pointed out, with the me- 
thods of treating them 59. The ſyncope or fatal weak- 

nels, Which Tome authors take to be another diſeaſe of 
the heart, is generally occafioned by a too gteat and too 
frequent want of contraction of this muſcle, which is in- 
dicated by an intermiſſion in the pulſe 16. How aſſected 
by the animal ſpirits 129 

Heat has a powerful influence in Alt difbiden of the mind 
i. 76. Very dangetous in all kinds of peſtilential diſ- 

tempers, and diffuſive of contagion ii. 77.  Inſtanced ia 
a caſe of the ſmall-pox at Shipſton in Worceſterſhire 56. 

in what manner it affects the arterial fluid when joined 
with moiſture i. 150. In which cafe it is often the cauſe 
of peſtilential diſtempers 1b. Inſtanced in the plague in 

Ethiopia and Grand Cairo 1. 35 —38. wah in wc 
tial fevers 1, 9 617 

Hebrew language is always modeſt iti. 179 de 

Hebrews were very liable to foul ulcers of the FER iii. 159. 
which might, robably, be the reaſon why they: were 
forbid to eat ſwine's fleſh” 16. Aſeribed every uncom- 
mon work of nature to the agency of angels, as mini- 
ſters of the Supreme Deity 196. Their belief i in bs whe 
of good and bad angels 16. 

Helfebore, . black, -a powerful impeller of ate blood, 20d 
ſingularly beneficial io a ſuppreſſion of the menſes ili. 
133 1 

Hernipeia 3 is very frequently the effect of the crifis of 
an apoplexy, when'this laſt diſorder is not mortal iii. 
36. On the diſſection of the bodies of apoplectics, 
Who had been ſeized with a hemiplegia, the cauſe of 
this diſeaſe has been always found in the oppoſite: ide 
of the brain ih, How beſt treated 36. Ne 1 

Hemlock. See Cicuta. 

Hemorrhages, periodical, are influenced by 5 chadyen | 

of the moon, ſometimes in males as well as females 1 

191. 211. Inſtanced 192. How beſt treated in or- 

der to a cure 211, If not too great, ate rather ſer- 

viceable than detrimental in the ſmall-pox, and why 

ii. 140. Frequent in "the boar and particularly. | 
at 6 vos BY 
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at the latter end of that diſeaſe 249. Appeatance of 
the blood in that caſe jb. Are the worlt criſes or ſolu- 
tions of a diſcaſe, aud why ii. 13. Not uncomman. in 
the ſcurvy 124. How beſt checked in that caſe 7b. 

Hemp is apt to retain infeQion, and particularly that of 
any peſtilential diſtemper, a long time 11, 60 

Hermes, Xſculapius, Hippocrates, Cc, the fir(t maſters 
of phyfic, Why repreſented wih a ſnake near them, 
and alfo worſhipped under that form i. 23 

Herod, King, the diſeaſe of, was not, in the author's o- 
pinion, the phthiriaſis, or louſy diſeafe, as ſome have 
thought, but a verminoſe putrefaQtion of his body 

iii. GT iz. and ao immediate judgment from heaven 


oy 


Hozekian: "king, the diſeaſe of, ſeems, to the author, 10 
have been a keyer which terminated | in an abſceſs iii. 


172 
W firſt ſeparated phyſic from philoſophy i i. 165. 
Miſtakenly ſaid to have [topped a plague in Greece, by 
putifying the air with fire ii, 79. Cauſe of this miſtake 
10. His account of the ſcurvy, and of its cauſe 245. 
Firſt 'excelled in the art of prognoſtic in diſeaſes iii. 26, 
27. Wiſely adviſes phyſicians to inquire even of the 
lower claſs of people, if they know any thing uſeful 
for the cure of diſeaſes 76. The importance of this 
—_ inſtanced in a very remarkable cure of a dropſy 
i 
Hiſpaniola, probably the native country of the venereal 
iſeaſe ii. 106 | 
Hoitztocalt, a ſpider in the Weſt- Indies, of the like nas 
ture with the tarahtula i. 66 
Honey, an admirable 'cleanſer of the kidneys, and _ 
good in nephritic caſes iii. 95. How beſt medicated 
to that end 1. 
Hottentots, how firſt infefted with the ſmall-pox ii. 108. 
and by what means wiſely extirpated by them 109. ._ 
Humours tranſude hiroogh all the membranes of the 
body, both in health and ſickneſs iii. 86 | 
Hydrolapathum, herb, or great water-dock, recommended 
by Pliny as a remedy for the ſcurvy ii, 245+ Ii. 120 
Hydrophobia is the main ſymptom of contagion from the 
bite 


| 
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bite of a mad dog i. 77. The perſon affected by the 
bite of a mad dog deſites to dtink, but cannot 80. Is 
no part of the dilirium in this caſe 83. but the effect of 
a nervous or ſpaſmodic fever ib. Not always one of the 
ſymptoms attending the diſtemper occaſioned by the bite 
of a mad dog 85. Is ohly a local convrulſion 256. How 
prevented. according to Baccius and others 91. 
itance of its being cured by ſubmerſion in falt-water, 


la- 


even to a degree of drowning 95. 96: Is as effectually 


prevented by immetſion, if recurred to in time, as by 
the more violent method of ſubmerſioa 98. How 
treated, and with what ſucceſs, by Dr Boerhaaye, in 
two eaſts in particular 100. How molt likely to be 


relieved, if it can be relieved at all 101. How only 


communicated ii. 41. Three remarkable caſes of the 
bydrophobia iii. 236. &c. Appearance of two hydro- 


phobous bodies when opened 238, 9. Definition of Wy: 
diſeaſe 241 

Hypochondria deſcribed, with its 6 ſeat,. and. cure 
Us, 124,—127. The whimlicalneſs of this, diſeaſe, 

and the great benefit of exeiciſe in it, inltanced i in 2 
very ſingular caſe 126, 7 


Hyſterics are near of kin to epilepſies, and greatly inſluen- 


ced by the moon i, 189. Inſtanced in ſome remarkable 
91 7 189, 90, 1. Hou belt treated 208, iii. 36 15 


J. 
Jailditemper approaches near to ws rſt th ob 


the, plague, ii. 77. Is often extremely fatal 31. - "8 
ſtanced in the black aſſize at Oxford, in the year 1875 
78. Is owing, to a pent-up ait, loaded with damps, 
and corrupted with the f Ithineſs that proceeds from ani- 
mal bodies 57. © Cleanlineſs and air may prevent this 
calamity, the conſideration of which is eee 
to the lepiſlature 57. 78 


Jauodice, why produced by the bite of, a viper i. 34. This > 


ſpecies of it defined 75, Wherein different from that 
Which is occaſioned by a diſeaſe of the liver 34435 
* Cauſes of this laſt, in all its various appearances. in, 
85-87. and methods of cute 89. Sometimes, Ll in 
[arab ea ae he hat 
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what caſe, turns to a very dangerous yomica 16. How 
| beſt treated in this caſe ib. 

Ibis, bird, why worſhipped by the Egyptians'ii. 38 

Jehoram, king, the difeaſe of, ſeems to have been no 
other than a ſevere dyſentery ii. 171 

Jews, See Hebrews * 

Imagination, ſtrength of it inſtanced in mad people iii. 42. 
43. 44. whoſe diſorder conſiſts entirely therein 44. 
In women with child 44. 45. 193. 2, and in the ef- 
fects of immoderate joy, as well as of anxiety and grief 
ib. 

Iliac paſſion, which is à violent inflammation of the ſmaller 

gut, unleſs ſpeedily relieved, ſoon terminates in a 
gangrene and death ii. 62. How beſt treated in or- 

der to a cure 63 

Immerſion in a cold bath better for perſons bit by a mad 
dog, than the common method of dippiog them in the 
ſea, and why i, 95. Was not practiſed on ſuch per- 
ſons by the ancients till it was too late 94. and then to 

a dangerous degree 95. Is as effectual as the more 
violent method of ſubmerſion, to prevent the hydro- 
phobia, if uſed in time 97 

Immortality of the ſoul, plainly aſſerted by Solomon iii, | 
182 

Infection, peſtilential, is often produced by the putre fac- 
tion of animal ſubſtances ii. 36. 37. and is greatly 
heightened by a hot and moiſt air 10. Iuſtanced in the 
frequent plagues in Ethiopia and Egypt jb, Is greatly 

| ſpread by heat 76. Communicated by the ſmoke ari- 
ſing from the burning of iafected cloaths or goods 75, 

Inſtanced im the plague at Venice, and the ſmall - pox 
at Shipſton in Worceſterſhire 16. Is always heightened 
by confinement 87. What kinds of goods are moſt apt 
to retain it 60. 106. Directions for guarding agaigſt it 

78.—89. Infefted cloaths, goods, or dead bodies. 
ſhould be buried deep under-ground 76. 83. The 

| knowledge of the nature of the infecting particles is not 
attainable by us 116 

Inoculation of the ſmall-pox, is a proof that the puſtules, 
carbuncles, and buboes, which the violence of the diſ- 

temper ſometimes throws forth on the ſkin in peſiilea- 
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tial fevers, are the very venom of the diſeaſe ii. 113. 
Was firſt invented by the Circaſſiads 143. whoſe man- 
ner of performing it was. nearly the ſame as ours i. 
Why never practiſed by the Turks 7b, . Our knowledge 
of it was derived from the Greeks and Armenians at 
Conſtantinople 144. How practiſed by the Chineſe 75, 
Their method experienced not to be. ſo good as ours 
145. The inoculated ſmall-pox proved remarkably 
to be much leſs dangerous than that which is acquired 
in the natural way 146. The aſſertions of thoſe who 
pretend that the eruptions produced, by. inoculation are 
not the genuine ſmall-pox, ſeem quite groundleſs 75, 
Cannot produce a diſtemper of a quite different kind, 
as ſome have idly imagined 147, 8. What ſubjects 
moſt proper to take the infection from 148. Cautions 
to be obſerved in regard to the perſons inoculated 10. 
This artificial diſeaſe is generally ſo mild, that it ſel- 
dom wants any help from medicines 149. hut it is more 
apt than the natural to produce boils and ſwellings, 
and therefore requires more frequent purging #6, _ _ 
Tnundations, to what cauſes chiefly owing i. 220 
Job, the book of, the molt ancient of all books iii. 156. 
By whom probably written, and when 16. Is a drama- 
tic poem, compoſed upon a true hiſtory 157. The au- 
thor's opinion concerning Job's diſeaſe 159 


| Joints, pains in them, when accompanied with inflamma- 


tion and tumour, have an affinity with the gout ii, 112. 
How beſt treated 2b. G. See Sciatica. Should be ta - 
ken great care of in the ſmall pox ii. 180 


Ipecacuanha, though a gentle emetic, ſhould, like all other 


- vomits, never be adminiſtered when there is the leaſt 
_ »pprehenſion of an inflammation in the ſtomach or 
\ bowels ii. 93. Very proper in the bloog-flux iii. 61, 
Is, the goddefs, why repreſented with an aſp upon her 
head i. 22 1 
Iſſues may be of ſervice to guard againſt peſtilential con- 
tagions fl. 84. Where belt placed zh. Are particular- 
ly requiſite in the palſy and hemiplegia, and in what pla- 
ces in. 36. Are good in all aſthmatic caſes, io which 
they ſhould” be placed above the ſtoulder-blades 57. 
| | . | Wpheie 


INDEX 


' Where beſt placed in order to give relief in the ſciatica 

113. Are beneficial in the king's-evil 118 

Itch is given by ſimple contact ii. 41, iu, 115, The reaſon of 
© which is accounted for iii, 234,  Owes its origin to 
ſmall animals, which breed in the cuticle 114, 15. 

Which are accurately deſcribed 233, How cured 11 5 
235. laternal medicines are not of any real ſervice in 
this diſeaſe 236. Reaſon why it ſometimes returns 
again, after having been ſuppoſed to be cured jb, 

Judas, death of, may be ranked in the number of diſeaſes 
ii, 207. and why 209. Different opinions of the 
learned concerning it 207, Cc. That of the author, 
by which the ſeeming difference between St Matthew 
and St Luke, in regard to this matter, is cleared up 


© and reconciled 208 
K. 


| Kn. glans a wonderful SAFER with the ſkin 


1i,'120, 6. Diſeaſes of them and of the bladder, 
with the methods of treating them iii. 92.—98. See 
| Calculus as 
L | 
Lb the lungs of one, applied warm to the head, 
have carried off the phrenzy in a delirium, by the ex- 
ſudation of the noxious or ſuperfluous humours iii. 15 

Laudanum cydoniatum (the foundation of Van Helmont's) 
is ſalt of wormwood with juice of lemons i. 13 

Laurel-water (the fatal effecis of), and its manner of ope- 
rating inſtanced in ſeveral experiments l. 138, 9, 40. 
Its moſt poilpnous part is, probably, its oil 140. Againſt 

Which ſal ammoniac has been tried with ſucceſs, as an 
antidote 10. 

Laxatives firſt proved by the author of this work to be of 
"ſervice in the decline of the ſmall-pox ii. 98. Are 
highly neceſſary, ſo as to keep the body open, during, 
and particularly at the beginning of, that diltemper 120 

Lazarettoes ſhould be built in proper places, and particu- 
larly on ſmall iflands, for the reception both of men 
and goods which arrive from places ſuſpected of being 
infected with the plague ii. 58. The lazaretto for the 
men ſhould be at ſome diſtance from that for the goods 

Vor. III. P p 60. 
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infected, 'and when they have ceaſed. ro emit. their no- 
bo | Ay eo ag Re nt 
Lead (the melting of) why noxious i, 118. Acquires a 
© corrolive quality by being long expoſed to the air 73, 
Leeches are often of great fervice in 4 delirium iti, 15 
Lemons and oranges experienced, by Sir Charles Wager, 
to be of ſingular ſervice in the/fea-[curvy ii, 252 
| Leproſy," two kinds of it ſpecified ni. 114. Was very 
common among the Jews 160. Its Tigns, as recorded in 
the holy ſcriptures 6. Whether the ſame diſeaſe with 


in the hotteſt countries 163. How deſcribed by oles 
162. by Hippocrates, Galen, and Celfus 163, 42 


er 


Lethargy, a lighter ſpecies of the apoplexy iii, 35. See 
, Apoplexy N E. 1 N 1 oY Ly 4 f N | 
Leucoium, a ſpecies of madwort, recommended by Dioſco- 
© rides for petſots bit by a mad dog i. 00 & 

Leucophiegmatia, a ſpecies of the dropſy. See Anafarca , 
Lichen, or aſh coloured ground liver wort, the principal 
iogreddient of the author's remedy for perſons hit by. a 
mad dog i. 92. Is a warm diuretic 93. Deſcribed, and 
© analyſed 92. 93. 1s belt when gathered after a rainy. 


ſeaſon 94 * © aan, 
Limbs and joints, how to be taken care of and treated in 
the ſmall- pox ii. 180 e 8 
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Lime (quick) ſhould not be thrown” into the grave, 111 
20 T6 I > nl . — +334 1 ; n 4 
| | wall 
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1 pradtiſed abroad, with the dead bodies of thoſe 
© who die of peltileatial or contagious diſtempers, leſt it 
| ſhould occaſion noxious exhalations from the ground 
. 
Lime water, and bow prepared, is found to be very be · 
pveſicial in nephritic caſes iii. 97 
Linen retains infection, and particularly that of any peſti- 
lential diſtemper, a long time 11, 60 
Liver is the organ by which the bile is ſeparated from the 
. blood iii. 86. Is hable to very many diſeaſes, which 
proceed chiefly from the bile 10. & 125. See Diabetes 
ad Jaundice, The liver of the mad dog is no cure for 
its bite i, 89 
Locuſts, by their prodigious ſwarms, are a principal cauſe 
olf the almoſt ere peſtilential diſtempers * 
ii. 36 
Ch, when it comes in a Fever, 1 is 33 the 
© criſis of the diſeaſe iii. 61, ls eaſily ſtopped, and how, 
| When it comes alone 60. But very different when it is 
attended with ſeyere gripes, or a bloody-flux ib. & 62. 
See Flux (the bloody) 
Lowndes (Mr) his ſalt, the beſt for curing . 
and why ii. 250 
can, his account of the various ſpecies of vipers which 
Cato met with in the deſerts of Libya, not poetical 56 
tions, but taken from nature i. 20 
Lues venerea is moſt probably a native of ſome of the 
American iſlands, particularly Hiſpamola ii. 106. 
When firſt brought into Europe, and how ſpread there 
106, 7. Difficult to be cured in cold climates 107. 
"Quickſilver i is its antidote iii. 1 37. See Gleet 
Lunatics, why ſo called i, 185. iti. 200, The author's 
. reaſons for thinking that the caſe of the hinatics men- 
. tioned in the golpels, was a periodical epileply ib. See 
Epilepſy and Epiſeptics 
Lungs, how affected by a hot and moiſt air i. 150. How 
molt proper'y treated when ulcerated iii 29. 30. 31 
ws AE 
M, 
AY the moſt dreadful of all diſeaſes, to what 
cauſes molt frequently owing iii, 39. Riſes to the 
P p 2 greateſt 
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testet height when the mind is racked with contrary 
Poaſfiogs at the ſame time 40. 191. Is diſtinguiſhed, by 


Li medical writers, into two general kinds, mania, 80 
* melancholy 41. Wherein their difference is made to 
. confilt, though it be, in fact, in degree only 4b. and 


they very frequently change from one into the other 16. 
Proof that the animal ſpirits acquire various preterna- 


"oral. properties in all madneſs ib. This diſtemper 


not only often preſerves the patient from other diſeaſes, 
but ſometimes diſpoſſeſſes the body of even dangerous 


_ Hloeffes contracted before 42. Inſtanced in to very 
remarkable caſes 42. 43. Which alſo prove, that this 
© diſeaſe conſiſts entirely in the ſtrength of imagination 


+ 44+ When love and its attendant paſſions produce 
©" madneſs, this diſorder is generally of the maniacal kind 
40. The:madneſs of ſuperſtitious people is moſt com- 
. monly melancholic ib. Madmen, for the moſt part, lit 


"very long 4 47: 193. Ditections for the. cure of this m 


ſhocking diſorder, ſo far as relates to the adminiſtering 
© of medicines 47. Ce. With rules for the management 


of mad folks, according to their reſpective ſituations and 


affection of body and of mind 49. Cc. A caution parti. 


cularly requiſite to be obſerved, in order to prevent the 
too frequent danger of a reloplo' in this diſeaſe 32. All 
maniacal people are fearful and cowardly 41. Maniacal 


perſons are not eaſily affected by opium, and for what 


| reaſon i. 135, Bear ſurpriſingly the injuries of cold, 


hunger, &c. 44. Have a prodigious degree of muſculae 
force ib. 


Madneſs, occaſſoned by the bite of a mad dog, i is ondceded 


by very different ſymptoms in different ſubje&s 74. Oc. 
Is ſometimes a conſiderable time before it appears 57. 
But it generally breaks out within thirty or forty days 


78. Uſual > hi gn and progreſs of this dreadful diſ- 
, _ temper 78. 


Which always proves fatal in about 
two days 79, By what authors, ancient and modern, 
© this ſpecies of madneſs has been belt treated ib. Is al- 
ways attended with a violent fever, which is alſo inva- 
"riably the cauſe of madneſs in a dog 80, An inſtance of 
ſfurpriſing t-engrh in a maniacal patient of this kind 5b. 
The Marrüs e, as it is wrongly called, has always 
been 
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been accounted the ſureſt mark of the dreadful diſtem- 
per occaſioned by the bite of a mad dog 78. but is not 
unexceptionably one of its attendants 85. The perſon 
affected by the bite of a mad dog wiſhes to drink, but 
cannot Bo. Definition of this dreadful diſtemper 82. 
Of its cauſes 83. and of its effects upon the body ap- 
parent on diſſection 83. in. 238, 9. Why perſons afflict- 
ed with this diſtemper cannot ſwallow either meat or 
driak i. 83. Why this poiſon may luck long in the bo- 
Ay before its laſt effect appears 8 5. How its fatal ef- 
fects may belt be prevented 88.—101, Method of eure 
practiled with great ſucceſs by the author of this work 


FE. HS (plant), reckoned by the ancients to be of great 
efficacy agaioſt the bite of a mad dog i. 90. Two 
ſorts of it 26, | 

Mania is uſually a heightened melancholy i. 82. How, 
and by, what progreſſions 82, 83. That occaſioned by 

the bite of a mad dog may lurk long in the body 85. 
Inſtances of its having ſo done 86. 87. and of its being 
influenced by the moon ib. Relieved by powerful diu- 
retics 90. 91, How treated by the author in the caſe 
of che bite of a mad dog 92. A common mania cured 

by ſubmerſion in freſh water, even to drowning 96. Re- 
markable inſtance of a cure performed by Dr Willis 98. 

ls frequently attended with epileptic ſymptoms, which 
keep lunar periods 189 

Martubium, a ſpecies of madwort, recommended by. [nd 
len for perſons bit by a mad dog i. 90 

Marlcilles always liable to the plague, and why ii. 1 
Extraordinary cuſtom of the ancient inhabitants of that 
city, in devoting to death ſome one perſon, yearly, by 
way of expiatory facrifice to clear themſelves from the 
- plague 76. 

Marſi, 'a people in Italy, u oled to cure the bite of . 

by ſucking the wound i. 

Matter (univerſal elaſtic), what is here meant by i. 15 

Meaſles, a plague ſui generit, brought originally from 

Egypt ii 4. and how propagated in Europe 34. Are 
caught by a near approach only to the ſick 41. but are, 
2 never generated by the air of our climate 54. 


Hare 
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i" fthe'n' great affinity with the ſmall: pox, and paiticnlar- 


ly wherein. 150. Never ſeize any perſon more than 
- once 10. Errors of the great Sydenham, and of Dr 


a Morton, With reſpet to this difeaſe 150, 1, 2. The 


8 greateſt 1 7 10 ia which is an inflammation of the lungs 


152. which, renders bleeding neceſſary in the very be- 


15 ginging of the diſtemper, according to the age and 


24 
: 


Which | yang the ſmall-pox 164. Means of preſer- 


* 
Cs 


ſtrength of the patient 151, Sometimes alſo in the 


height of the fever 152. and by all means at the end 
' of the diſeaſe, to pre vent a flux of humours upon the 


breaſt and inteſtines, and the ſymptoms of a heQtic fe- 
ver and conſumption 15. & 154. Symptoms, appear- 
ance, and effects of this diſeaſe 150. and its cure 151. 
15a, 3. Children moſt liable to it 151 

as treated by Rhazes ; what conltiturions. moſt 
Table to this diſeaſe ii. 1.62, 3, and articularly. i in what 
” ſeaſons. of the year 163. Prognoſti ics of its eruption 
164,73, Whetein different in the meaſſes from thoſe 


vation from, and of leſſening the diſeaſe, with various 
| Preſcriptions for that purpoſe 166,173, Of haſten- 
ing the eruption of the pultules when neceſſary to aſſiſt 
their protruſion 173. Cc. Of the diet of patients in 
tte meaſles, and wherein, and why, it ſhould be differ- 
ent from that of thoſe Ws bave the ſmall-pox 
Of managing the diſcharges of the belly in this. 12 


190, 1. Signs by which a judgment may | be formed, 
whether the patient will recover or not 194, 56 | 
Membranes of the body are every where, pripicable 


4. 85 


Medica Sacra, the author's motipes for writin og, bis iii. 


148.154. and for whom he chiefly intend 


it 153 


Menſes of women iſſue from veſſels peculiarly appropriated 


to them iii. 133, Are iodiſputably influenced by the 
moon i. 191. Are greateſt in countries near the equa- 
tor, where the lunar action is ſtrongelt ib. Their diſ- 
e bow beſt remedied i. 210. iii. 133. Rather, af- 
ford relief than thicaten danget in the ſmall-pox 11, 139. 
140. But if the diſcharge be ſo great as to weaken the 
patient over much, it ſhould be reſtrained, ib. and by 
What means 106. & iii. 134 


Mephitis 
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Mephitis (an artificial), how made, productive of the ſame 
effects as the famous grotto de*. Cant i. 14 
Mercury is, in itſelf, a ſafe and beneficial medicine i, 104. 
; but may do hurt, and how, if incautiouſly or injudiciouſ- 
ly uſed. 105, 6. Inſtagced,in two examples 106, Dul- 
ciſied, is ſpecifically heavier than the corroſjve; and why 
108. Is more ſafely uſed;interually, than externally, 40 
raiſe a ſalvation, and why 110. Cc. How firſt uſed ia 
_ venereal maladies, and, by whom, 111. In the barome- · 
ter, how affected by the, air 106, 7, 8. lis fumes ace 
nor only dangerous, but of na ſervice as a preſervative 
_ againſt peſhlennal infections ii. 83. The good effects 
of mercury in caſes of the gutta ſerena, experienced by 
the author üi. 192. 1s ſerviceable; ig the; king's-evil, 
and how beſt prepared and adminiſtered for that end 
11 | 


7 ey 
— ſublimate, how made i. 102. Effects of this 
poiſon 103. Tried, upon a dog 10. Appearances when 
the dog was diſſected 16. Symptoms in a man poiſoned 
By a bore 104. Its poi ſonous quality how-owing t0 
the ſalt which is one of its ingredients 107, Its nature 
and manner of acting as a. poiſon 16. When fe · ſubli- 


med it becomes, from a violent poiſon, a ſafe and noble 

medicine 108. Ihe reaſon why Ib. | 

Milk of all kiods, and its Whey, glatiſied with amiſcorbu- 
tie herbs, is both ſood and phyſic in the ſcurvy ii. 254. 
end generally reputed. ſuch in couſumptions iii. 29. but 
is ſometimes more fit, for the diſeaſe than apt to agree 
with the patient 30. Which, kind beſt, and how moſt 
_ properly medicated in ſuch caſes 1b. A milk - diet may 
be dangerous to ſome conltitutions 111. 


Mind is the efficient cauſe, of all, ſenſe and motion in the 
human body iii. 5. as is remarkably perceptible in pe- 
ſtilential fevers in particular, 7. lafluences not only 
the whole human frame, reren particular parts of it, 
and how 16. as is peculiurly apparent u here ob/truftions 


Tp 


are molt.to be feared 7b; and directs the.conveyance of 
the humours of the bady:thropgh ſome; paſſages more 
freely than through others 8. An exceſſive intention of 
the mind and the thoughts too long fixed on any one 
Object, is a very frequent cauſe of madaeſs 39. Even 
Sen , | thoſe 
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"thoſe motions. which are called involuntary, are govern- 
ed and altered by our mind 59. Its affections when 

vehement, may be juſtly ranked among diſeaſes,” and 

hy 127. Not only bring on bodily diſeaſes; but theſe 
laſt likewiſe engender paſſions 128. How _ ee 
or corrected 131 | 

Mindererus's ſpirit, a powerful fudorfic, of excellent uſe 
in all putrid fevers iii. 211 


Minerals, the moſt innocent, may become corroſiye by 


combining chem with falts j. 118. Mineral poiſons are 
more violent and deadly than vegetable Janes and we 
What reaſon 12 
Minerva, why repreſented wich a ſnake i. 22 
Miſletoe of the oak is an uſeleſs weed iii. 204. ths its 
great characder entirely to the 1185 of the ms 
ib. 972 
Monk's-hood. See AconituůMm 
Moon, the influence of it upon Bevan bodies 1. 168. to 
221. When ſtrongeſt, and in what manner it affects 
the tides, the atmoſphere, and the air 170, 1, 2, 334 
Why greateſt when the moon is new and at the full 
171. and molt of all when accompanied with 'tempe- 
ſtuous weather 216. Is neceſſarily greater on the ter- 
vous fluid, or animal ſpirits, than on the blood, or any 


other fluid of the animal body, and why 184. la- 


ſtanced in the caſe of epileptics 18 5, 6, 7. in ee 
people 189. in perſons bit by a mad dog 86. 8. a 


hyſterical diſorders 189, 90. in ſome palſies 190. n 


the meniſes of women 19t. 211. on hemorrhages in 
men 211. on the ffuor albus 194. in nephritie paro- 


xyſins 195. in the diabetes 15. in fits of the aſthma 


1956. When productive of the greateſt ry 
the air, or diminution of its preſſure 193. Is of e 
force either when new or at the full, though i in- 
| fuence be, moſt commonly, exerted at only one of 
thoſe times ib. Its ſingular effects on two young ladies 
196, 7. upon ſheli-fiſh 197. in caſes of epidemic fevers 
108, 9. Aſſects even the plague 201. Has very great 
iaſluence on the criſes of diſtempets 204. Extends even 
to quadrupeds that are menſtruated 211. to aſthmatic 


, Rid 212. blindneſs 218. Probably accelerated abe 
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Jenth of Oliver Cromwell 219. 1s @ principal cauſe” of 
\  nundations 220 
Mortifieation, how ee by poiſoni.13.” 15 greatly 
relieved by the Peruvian bark ii. 1114 
Morton (Dr) much miſtaken, and from what ſtrange mo- 
tive, in ed to the gr of the” meaſles li, 
- ii get! 
Morion and ſenſe (the — of ) in the Wan body itt. 5 
+ 7011: Depend on the animal ſpirits, which, in elk 
turn, are primarily actuated by the mind 3. Are two- 
fold, internal and external 6. Their definition and dif- 
ference ib. Even thoſe motions which are called #xvo- 
© Jauravy are governed and altered by the mind 59 | 
Mouth, how to be rakes care of, and treated in the ſmall- 
pox i. 179 
Muſic the only cure for the bite of the h 4 i. 67. Its 
effe& in this caſe attempted to be accounted” for 69; #9 
76. Was much uſed, anciently, to medicinal purpoſes, 
and may be of great ſervice 74. Its firſt application to 
medical purpoſes not improbably aſcribed to Pythagoras 
76. Its manner of benefiting difordered perſons ac- 
-counted for and exemplified 73 76. particularly in 
the diſeaſe of King Saul in. 169. [ts effects ſometimes 
hurtful i. 96 4 © 
Muſk, how beſt adminiſtered in all _—_— fevers, i in which 
it is of great ſervice iti, 22 
Muſtard- ſeed, its efficacy, taken with a decodtion of green 
-broom tops, in a very remarkable hydropic caſe in. 76 
Myrrh « powerful deobſtruent and cleanſer of the glands 


in. 49 
N. 


N= Ser Aconitum | 
Narcotics ſhould be uſed cautiouſly' in the ſmall-pox, 


atleaſt till the eruption of the puſtules is completed ii. 

bes 125. after which they may be adminiſtered ſafely ib. 
The reaſon why ib. In what caſes never to be given 
ib. May ſometimes, and for what feaſon, be placed a- 
mong diuretics iii. 76. and may therefore be, ſome- 
_ times, properly adminiſtered to hydropics 15. Inſtanced 
ia a very remarkable cafe of an ER: and rympany to- 

* b. G77 

Vor. III. Qq_ Nature, 
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Narure, the author's definition of what ought to be under - 
itood by the TT ü. 110, 11, In almoſt all diſorders 
ol the body, and particularly in all fevers, endeavours 
io conquer the diſeaſe, by raiſing ſome ſtruggle or other, 
| in order o row. fon from the body whatever i pe 
: dew to life 11113. in. 713. Inſtanced particu- 
latly in peſtiſential fevers ii. 112. Is the cure of diſ- 
_ eaſes, ſays Hippocrates; which was alſo the opinion of 
Hur ſagacious Sydenham, 2b. , Strongly. inſtanced in a 
very remarkable caſe of the ſmall · pox 131, 2,3 
Nebuchadnezzat (king) the diſeaſe of, appears evidently 
to have been a hypochondriacal madneſs iii. 182. The 
author's reaſons for being of this opinion b. Go. 
Nephrilie paroxylms are influenced; by ihe moon i. 195. 
laſtanced 10. To what owing, and how beſt treated 212 
Nerves, how affected by the bite of a tarantula, and after- 
Words by mulic i. 72. By the. mania occaſioned by the 
bite of a mad dog 83. 84. 8g ʒĩix 
= (he optic) how affected by a gutta ſerena i. 216. 
a7: end how: belt treated in this caſe 219g 
Nervous fluid, or animal ſpifits, deſined 4. 15 ii, 44. 
\. When infeted by poiſon immediuly tains e ee 
- bogy, and. bow #b. Gi. 13. u. 110. Is the cauſe of 
many dreadful diſorders when vitiated ib. & i. 19. 1s 
alone aſſected at firſt by the venom of the viper 32, and 
iaderd by all orher poiſons 139. ii. 110. and peſtilential 
iafections 43,110. Low actuated in delirious caſes i. 
70. and in what manner affected by the venom of poi- 
10 Jonous creatures 71. Low affected by the flabber or 
ſpit le of a mad dog 81. By the poiſonous qualities of 
hemlock 121. Has little or no motion in a . perſon 
afleep 127. How affected by a plentiful meal 129. and 
- My opium taken moderately 130, 2. Is helped in calc 
of lome poiſons, and what, by ſpirits of fat ammoniac 
0e 140, 18 the firſt part affected. hu ang malignant opt 
Sion 1. 152. U. 140. and by the morbilic efuyia of. diſ- 
Fa ſed bodies ii. 43. Is neceſſarily affected by the influ- 
ence of the moon, more than, any other fluid of he 
V F 
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Neules, when, they pierce the tkin, inſtil a venomous juice 
| | 5 f An T3 . 
Nhamdu, 


into the wound i. 63 


* - 
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Nhamdu, or great American ſpider, above fifty times big- 
ger than the largeſt European ſpider i. 60 . 
Nitre mixed with vinegar makes a good fame to guard 
- 28ainſt peſtilential infections 11. 92. Mixed with be- 
zoar, keeps the inſlammation of the blood within due 


"> 


bounds, and at the fame time afliſts the expulſion of the 


morbiſie matter through the ſkin in the ſmall-pox 124. 
Proportions of this mixture,” and the quantity proper to 
be given to adults and to children 16. ' Nitre is an ex- 


» + 


cellent diuretic 12 Fan 
Noſe, how to be taken care of in the ſaall-pox in, 180 
Nux vomica, à vegetable poiſon i. 122 
9 2 (OE n emen 


e (che force of) 


, with their good and bad effects 


i. x05. Reaſons hy they do not Equally agree 


with all conſtitutions 1066 


Oil is not a cure for the bite of a viper i. 355 A red oil 
1ous 140, Aan 


diſtilled from bitter almonds is very poiſo 


* 
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oil contained in laurel-water is probably its moſt perni- 


cious part 10. 


Ointmeot (the green), mixed with a ſeventh or eighth 


part of the ſtrong ſpirit of vitriol, is of ſetrics to ſti- 


mulite the ſkin of a paralyric part iii, 26, which ſhould | 


be drefſed aſterwards With ointment of elder 15. 


Opiates are beneficial in nephritic pains, and in uterine = 


z , 


air anne | 
Opium reckoned by the ancients the moſt powerful of all 


narcotic poiſons, i. 125. Its nature and manner of act- 


' ivg accounted for 125. —137. Taken, in a ſmall doſe, 
is one of the moſt noble remedies in the world 12 5. 
but, in too great a quantity, it proves a poiſon, and 
how 136. Inſtanced in the caſe of à dog ib. Chemi- 
cally analyſed 131. Is taken by the Turks and Per- 
favs to ſuch a degree as to occaſion drunkenneſs 173, 4. 
Does not eaſily" rake eſſect upon maniacal people, and 
why 135. Is improperly adminiſtered, ſometimes, by 

"phyſicians, and particulatly when 15. How belt to re- 

medy its bad effects when taken in roo great à quantity 

137. Is ſaid by ſome authors of experience to be a 

lels fafe and leſs certain ſoporiſſe than camphite ii. 49. 
Na Q q 2 Is 
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Is ſometimes, and in what fs a Weben medicine 
in difficult births 133 
Oracles, ſome odd ænigmatical HF at in the Sibylline, 
ſuppoſed by certain chemiſts to allude to aher —_ 
matter of their great work i. 114 
Oranges and lemons experienced by Sir Charles Wager to 
be of fi ngular ſervice in the ſea-ſepryy i ii. 252 * 
Oration (Haxyeian) the author's iii. 21 5-—226. 1 
lation of it 244 | 
Orpiment was the arſenic of the Greeks, and the auripig- 
mentum of the Latins i. 113. Its properties and ef- 
fects 1b. More uſeful in painting than in phyſic 16. 
Idly taken by ſome iſts for the ſubject · matter of 
their great work ib, Caligula ſaid to have made mm | 
out of it 114 | 
Oraries of women ate liable be droply i itt, 6 - 
markable caſe of a lady who was cured of ene 
J 
ogg 4, a powerful diuretic, and enden r proper 
in maniacal cal, ſes dS: im! 
N * 15 
P. 6 
Ps (Lady Mary), a EE inſtance of ay — 
effects of tapping for the dropſy iii. 8 1. and of the 
valt quantity of water which N be en by that 
diſeaſe 82 Aſipong 194) 
Palpitation of the =, interrupts the motion of the foun- 
tain of life for ſome, little {pace of time iii. 58. Cauſes. 
nd cure of this diſorder ib, & 59 „ el 
Palſy is often the;conſequence of an apoplexy i i. — 
Which it is the criſis, when that diſeaſe is not ay 
and generally, in that caſe, ſeizes but one ſide of the 
b ody i ij. 35. though the cauſe of the hemiplegia has, 
on diſſection of the bodies of apoplectics, been always 
Fed on the oppoſite, ſide. of the brain 36, Iis diſmal | 
eſſects 37s, 9 1 beſt treated in order to a cute 36. 
which is rarely to be expected in old people 37. 13 
algal inflangly occaſioned by ſtrong laurel-water i. 199 
. petiodical and influenced. by the moon 
Inſtanced ib. How beſt treated in that caſe 
"2. > the ere nerves ſo as 88 
on 
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- eaſion- a gutta ſerena 216. The author's thoughts of 
the paralytics cured * Chriſt, as related by St John 
ü. 285. GGS. | 
paper retains infection, and particularly that of a peſtilen· s 
tial diſtemper, a long time ii. 60 
Parotis, a tumour in che glands, occaſioned by the plague, 
of which diſtemper this eruption is a ſpecific mark ii. 24. 
and by which the venom of the diſeaſe diſcharges itſelf 
in ſuch as recover 91. la what manner beſt treated 
92.93 
Paroxyſms of incerwining fevers how calculated i. 201 
Paſſions (immoderate) diſpoſe the body to receive conta- 
gion ii. 68. 84. May be juſtly ranked among diſeaſes, 
and Why iii. 127. which they breed, and are in their 
turn engendered by them 128. The paſſions are not 
bad in themſelves, but become ſo when they ceaſe to be 
governed by reaſon ib. Why, properly, an object of 
the phyſician's care 130 | 
Pepper (black) one of the ingredients of the author's te- 


medy for perſons bit by a mad * i. 92. Its uſe there- 
in 


*. — which hold their ſcent a long time when wra 
up in proper coverings, ſhew how peſtilential infections 
may be rerained and ſpread by the tranſport of goods 
ii. 48. See Odours 

Peripneumony frequently occaſions a purulent abſceſs, or 
empyema, nccefſary-to be opened by a caultic, the ul- 
cer of which can never by dried up without imminent 
danger i TREE: 

Perfiang, though their nern is ſurrounded every year 
with the plague, ſeldom or never ſuffer any thing by it 
themſelves, becauſe of their great cleanlineſs, in which 
they are thought to exceed every other people in the 
world ii. 82 

Perſpiration ſeldom carries off the nſeleſs juices ſufficiently 

in old people iii. 10. Inſtanced in the arteries and na- 
tural ducts of ſome that have been diſſected 11 - 

Peſcara, a town in Africa, deſerted in the ſummer, on ac- 
count of the great numbers of 8 which abound 
* þ Og 4+ 1-2 
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Peſtileace often ſucceeds a Famine, and why i. 1 537 The 
author's notion of peſtiſence defined ii. 110 St 

Pharmacopceia (London) is that which the author of "Y 
work-refers to for the compoſitions! of che medieines 

mentioned in his Medical Precepts and Cautions ifi. 4. 
and Dr Pemberton's tranſlation of it, printed at London 
in 1746, in ro, is that which the” 7 — üs 
hv has made uſe of 16. 
Phlegm! may very properly be evacuated by vomits, nin 
it loads the ſtomach and is not tough in it iii. G6 
Phrenzy coming on the fourtir day of the eruprion of the 
ſmall- pox, is uadoubtedly a very bad omen; but proved, 
by the author's experience, not to be ſo inémediable as 
has been generally thought ii. 123. When cauſed by a 
delirium, has been carried off by the exſudatiom of the 

noxioùs or ſuperfluous humours; by applying pieces of 
lamb's lungs warm to the head iii. 15. 1 rr re- 
lieved by bleeding with leeches 165. 

Phthiſis, or pulmonary conſumprion, how beſt ricktod in 
its ſeveral ſtages i iii. 28.—32 Wo 1 zudbraꝗ otog n 
Phyſicians may ſometimes, and in what caſes, permit ex · 
periments, where they cannot ſafely injoin them f. 97. 
Cautions to be particularly obſerved by them. when they at- 
teod patients in peſtilential or contag gious diſtempers ii ii. 85. 
Ate ſeldom generally pleaſed win any new method of | 
cure 99. Sbould lay it down as an abſolute rule, never 
to be wanting to their duty it 13. Oughr to know 
What diſeaſes come upon, or are changed into others 

193. The firſt phyſici cians were good geometficians : 
1. 163 and their ſcience was formerly accounted: x part 
of phlofophy ib. Phyſicians were held in very high 
 eiteem:among the Fgyptians Hi: 215. and ic itt laber 
id Greece 216. Men greatly eminent in the profeſſivn 

| of phyſic, who were natives of that countfy 216. Ce. 

| | Their fir ſervite, and afterwards flouriſhing condition, 
among the Romans 218. Cc. Arabia next expetienred, 
"revered, and perfected their fill 222. Which; upon 
the eric of letters, ſpread again th Italy, and flom 
thence to tlie reſt of Europe 223. and has ſhone confpi- 
cuouſly in England, particularly under whom, * and 
through hoſe means 224. Cc. 


Pircairne, 
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Piteairne, (Dt), himſelf an inſtance of a remarkable he- 
motrhage occaſioned: by the influence of the moon i. 192 
Plague, origin and nature of it ii. 22. —40. Was ancient- 
ly looked upon as a divine judgment 22. Which miſta- 
ken opirion was ſirſt rectiſied by Hippocrates 23. Is a 
diſtemper ſui generis ib. By what apparent ſymptoms 
ſpeciſically marked 23. 24. 43. Whetein different 
from thoſe very malignant fevers, which are its uſual 
forerunners 25. 26. Is undoubtedly contagious 28. 
How engendered i. 139, 40. ii. 13. Is produced here 
by an imported contagion ii. 30. Brought originally 
from Africa 31. 33. 90 What perſons' moſt liable to 
de infected 28. Inſtances of people preſerved from the 
infection by ſhutting themſelves up 30. ls uſually one 
anq; the. fame diſtemper ii. 31. Remarkably affected by 
the changes of the moon i. 201. Always travels from 
ſouth to weſt ii. 32. and from maritime places to the in- 
land countries 35. Is ſpread by trade 32. Progteſs of 
the famous plague at Athens 76, of that which broke out 
at Conſtantinople in the year 543 1b. of thoſe which 
have been brought hither from Turky jb, of the great 
plague at Marſeilles 8. of the late plague in France 32. 
of that at Dantzic inthe year 1709 33. of the laſt which 
afſliged London 10. of that which travelled through 
moſt paris of the world towards the middle of the four- 
teenth century 1. Its cauſe in Aftica, where only it 
takes its tiſe, inquired: into 35. —38. Why almoſt 
- tegularly annual in Grand Cairo 36. and why almoſt 
«Perpetual in Exhiopia 16. Extraordinary cuſtom of the 
ancient iahabitants of Marſeilles in regard ro the plague 
34. The author's motives for writing on this ſubject 1. 
Strange notions of ſame French phyſicians concerning the 
plague 4-9 | AW 
plague, by what cauſes ſpread ii. 40.57. (Contagion 
the means by which: it is propagated among us 40. 
Which is often promoted by the diſpoſition of the air 
ib. Ho ſpread through moſt parts of England, when 
+ It laſt broke out in London 15. Diſeaſed perſons, goods 
. tranſported from iafected places, and a corrupred ſtate 
of che air, the three principal means by which the 
plague is ſpread 41. Cc. Is caught by a near approach 
1c a only 
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. only to the ſick 41. by breathing air infeQed with their 
effluvia zb. and through the pores of the ſkin 42. Iafects 
the nervous fluid, before it reaches the maſs of the blood 
43. Its effects accounted ſor, upon Sir Iſaac Newton's 
principles 44. lafected goods ſpread the plague much 
wider than perſonal contagion 45. Inſtanced in the 
| plague at Rome in the year 1656 46. Ia that at Mar- 
| ſeilles ib. and in that at Meſſina in the year 1720 47. 
3 Nature and ſource. of the contagion. 48. 49. Its ſubtile 
| and laſting effects inſtaneed in perfumes 48; Ate re- 
| ._ tained. lopgelt in ſubſtances of the animal kind 49, How 
| far occalioned or ſpread by the air in northern climates 
| 749 54. Inſtanced in ſeveral caſes ih. Spreads moſt 
in a warm air 30. Inſtanced in the laſt plague in Lon- 
don 51. Spreads ſometimes very irregularly, and why 
52. Is never bred by the air of our climate 34. Is a 
| | real poiſon, exceedingly contagious, ſpread to à certain 
| degree by the air, but circulated much more by com- 
merce 37. How far reſembled by the m * 
| 54. Ser Sudot Anglicus  - i >a 
| Plague, how beſt prevented from being brought: =" this 
| and. ti. 58, —67.- See: Quatantine and Lazaretto ; 
and how beſt hindered from ſpreading 6).—90. What 
kinds of goods molt apt to rerain infection, and how- beſt 
dealt with 60. Experiment by which it may be known 
whether infected goods have ceaſed to emit the noxious 
fumes 61. Cloaths of all ſorts; where there is room 
for ſuſpicion, ſhould be buried deep under — or 
ſunk in the ſea, rather; than burnt, and why 59. 60 
76. The reaſon of this precaution inſtanced 4b; When 
right to fink both ſhip and cargo 66. Trade ſhould not 
be opened again too, ſoon with a place that has been in- 
fected ib. The infection may ſtop in the winter, and 
break out again the next ſpring 7b. Inſtanced in the great 
 _plagve at Genoa 15. and in the laſt plague at London ib. 
An old act of parliament concerning the plague, injudicious 
and cruel 10. 67. For what reaſons 11.—15. 68. 69. 
The method practiſed in France likewiſe wrong, and 
wherein 10. A better method propoſed 71. and enfor- 
ced by the example of the city of Ferrara 73. By that 
of Rome 74, By that of Marſeilles 1b. By that of 
Hanover 
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Flanover 16.—19. by that of Poole in Dorſethhire, 
When the plague was laſt brought into England 75. by 
trials in France 76. and by what the Hottentots did to 
get rid of the ſmall-pox 109. Conſiderations relative 
to the houſes of perſons infected with the plague 76.77. 
_ Cleanlineſs and air highly effential to 18520 the infec- 
tion 78. Inltanced in the fatal jail-diſtemper at Oxford 
in 1577 10. Excellent practice of the Arabians in waſh- 
ing and fuming their houſes 82. What fumes moſt pro- 
per ib. The great benefits of cleanlineſs remarkably in- 
ſtanced in the Perſians 1b. How individuals may belt 
guard againſt contagioty $3. $4. Acid fruits recommend- 
ed by the Arabian phyſicians, as a preſervative 84. 
Wine · vinegar medicated with aromatic drugs 15. Ifſyes 
1b. Smoking of tobacco 7h, But leaving the place infect- 
ed is the ſureſt means 85. Directions to thoſe who at- 
tend perſons in the plague 15. To hinder the diſtemper's 
ſpreading from town to town $6, and for burying the 
bodies of ſuch as die of it 85. A kind of plague among 
animals, is confined to a particular ſpecies of” them 61. 
Inſtanced in the late diſeaſe of the black cattle 15. But 
the true plague among men is deſtructive to all creatures 
whatever 62 WEE wn ral age 
Plague, the cure of, may, in ſome meaſure, he directed 
by what is proper in the ſmall- pox ii, 91. 92. To the 
puſtules of which the tumour in the plague bears a great 
analogy 10. Seat and appearance of thoſe tumours, 
which are a favourable ſign 91. Carbuncles, with a 
black ſpot in the middle of them, are the beginning of 
a gangrene ih, and a ſign of ſpeedy death 16. The 
Plague, like the, ſmall-pox, has critical diſcharges in 
- thoſe who recover 15. A morrification in the viſceta 
is generally the cauſe of death ia this diſtemper, as well 
as in the ſmall-pox #5, Neither can be cured by anti- 
dotes and ſpecific medicines 92. Profuſe ſweats may 
be of great ſervice 56. How belt treated in order to a 
cure 92. Oc, 3 
Planets have their peculiar influences on human bodies i. 
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Plants, noxious, vary their effeQs in different creatores i. 
00} | 

Vor. III. Rr Plumbers, 
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Plumbers, why hurt by the melting of lead i. 118 
Poiſon, definition of the word i, 10. Its manner of act- 
ing on the human body #5. 13. Cc. 139. Some, and 
particularly what poiſons, very powerful when immedi- 
_ ately mixed with the blood, will dot operate at all in 
the ſtomach ii, 7. Poiſons and venomous creatures how 
| fat beneſicial to mankind i i. 11. Experiments tried 
Vith the poiſon of the viper 27.—3 1. Is molt danger- 
ous when received by a bite or woup Will not 
operate at all in the ſtomach ii. 7. 15 it produces 
the jaundice i. 34. That of the trattle ſnake is quicker 
and more deadly than any other that we know of 39. 
© That of the ſpider renders blind if it falls into the 
eye 60, The poiſon of the ſcalopendra, or ceatipes, 
" whence emitted, and its effects 61. of bY ſcorpion 
- #6, Is certain death in Africa ib, Is near ly the ame 
in its effects and cure with that of the tarantula in Apu- 
. Jia 68. Of the tarantula, its ſurpriſing effects and cure 
64. —69. Of the bite of a mad dog 77. Its eſſects 
appear in very different manners in different ſubjeQs 
10. May lurk a long while in the body, and be work- 
ing there, as particular in venereal caſes, before its 
4 effect appears 85. 86. which is accounted for in the 
_ Caſe, of the bite of a mad dog, by its working in the 
manner of a ferment 86. Will not operate at all in 
the ſtomach ii. 7. Received by a bite or wound, how 
beſt treated in order to a cure 31. 37. 38. 39. 63 
Poiſon, mineral, is more violent and deadly than any ve. 
© gerable, and why 102, 22, 3 . 
vegetable, why leſs deadly than mineral i. 122 
—— moſt remarkably ſubtile i. 119 p 
by which Socrates was put to death, of what Vine, 
3 120 
why attended with different ſymptoms from a vege- 
© table and a mineral venom i. 122. Said to be fo pre- 
pared by ſome people, as to kill at any intended diſtance 
of time 123. When taken internally, how belt treated 
in order to a cure 124. May be taken into the body by 
the bieath 141. Lucan's deſctiption of the different 
effects of the poiſon of the ſeyeral yenomous creatures 
in Libya, not fabulous 20 


Police, 
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Police, not good in London and Weſtminſter in regaid to 
the removal of filth from the ſtreets, and of vagrants 
and beggars ii. 78. Both which ſhould be more atiend- 

; 7 to, in order to guard againſt peſtiſential infeclions 


Palyees formed by thick blood in the ventricles or auricles 

of the heart, obllructs the motion of this muſcle i iii. 

58. How beſt remedied 59 | 

Poole, the magiſtrates of, wiſely, and by what means, 
_ fappreſſed the plague there upon its firſt entrance into 
that Fg it. 75. Memorable act of barbarity on that 
occaſion 1b. By what means the peſtilence was carried 

__ thither 89 

Potaſh, mixed with the ſmoke of cobalt, makes white 

arſenic i. 114, 15 

Prognoſtic, the art of, in diſeaſes, whereon firſt fotinded 
ii. 26. Hippocrates firſt excelled in it 27. The prog- 
noſtics drawn from the appearance of the puſtules in 
155 ſmall- -pox are ſometimes, and why, fallacious Ul, 


chli. a people of Africa, uſed to cure the bite of a ſer- 

| ent by ſucking the wound i. 37 

Pulſe is not to be over-niuch depended on in the ſmall. 
_ pox; and why.ii. 121. ladicates all changes 1 in the mo- 

tion of rhe heart iii. 129 | 

Pulvis antilyſſus, the name given in the Pharmacopceia 
| Londinenſis to the remedy ſucceſsfully preſcribed by 
- the author of this work, to perſons bit by a mad dog 
i. 92. See Dampier's powder , 

Purges; gentle, fir experienced by the author of this 
work to be of ſervice in the decline of the ſmall-pox 
li. 98. From whence the hint was taken 7b. Are 
not only ſafe, but proper, and particularly what kinds 

of them, in the ſmall-pox, eſpecially after bleeding, 
any time before the eruption of the 3 123. Are 

always proper, and why," in every ſort of that diſeaſe, 
on the ninth or tenth day from the eruption of the pu- 
ſtules 1 29. unleſs the body happens then to be too looſe, 
in which caſe they may be poſtponed for a few days 
129, 30. Moult be oftener repeated in the artificial 
N than in the natural diſeafe 150. Moderate 
Rr 2 purges 
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purges are always attended with advantages, and pari- 
cularſy What iii. 24. Strong pur ges neceſſary in apo- 
plectic caſes 34. What purges moſt proper for mad 
beaple 48. and in hydropic cales 73.7 , 
holes of the ſmall-pox are not always ſure indications 
ii. 113. Four kinds of them deſcribed 114,15, When 
and under what appearances, the ſign of approaching 


death 115. Endanger inflammations and gangtenes 
© When'thrown out on the internal organs of the body 119. 


Are probably the principal cauſe of ſudden death when 
they burſt on one or other of the nobler parts 123. 
Their eruption ſhould neither be checked, nor too 
haflily promoted 124. Medicines experienced. to be 


uſeful in this reſpect . The more they tend to ſuppu- 
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ration, the greater are dhe hopes of recovery: 125, For 
Which reaſon, all means ſhould be employed to throw 
= the morbiſic humour on the ſkin 126. Their ſuppura- 
tion upon the eyes is W the cauſe af white 
cks in that part ui. 104,5 
ne les of the meaſles deſcribed, with their time of . 
ration ii. 150 
— in the petechial FOR; when 1 or black, are 2 
many little gangrenes, ang, ee very danger - 
us iii. 19 
in fevers accompanied with an eryſ ele ſometimes 
run into. gangrenes iii. 20. How beit treated in order 
do a cute 20, 21 ets Ch 
—— bow beſt treated i in n all diſeaſes, whether, acue or 
Chronical iii. 20 
Potrefaction, eee of animal bodies, together Aid 
ſome indiſpolition of the air, is one of the gleat cauſes 
of the plague in very hot countries ii. 36. 37. And 
of very fatal diſtempets io theſe northern, chmates, 
3 though they do nor ariſe” to the malignity of the true 
\ plague i li. 38. in, 27 
Pythagoras a good 1 as well as. Agent . 
WO os mathematician i i. 153 | 
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Orr alohe; 2 only on board ibe ſhip, 
is not ſuſhcient to . agaiolt the infection of ihe 
plague, 
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plague, acd why ii. 58.—67. Rules neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved in the performing of quarantine jb, If there has 
been no ſickneſs in the ſhip, the men need not perform 
qvarantine; but may be waſhed, and ait ed in the laza- 
retto for a week 60. but their cloaths, if there be the 
Jeaſt room for ſuſpicion, ſhould be funk in the ſea, or 
" burned, and why  59,—61., I1f there has been any 
- contagious diſtemper in the ſhip, the ſound men ſhould 
be waſhed and ſhaved, have freſh, cloaths, and {tay in 
the lazatetto thirty or forty days.59. The ſtrict ob- 
 ſervance of quarantine ſhould be enforced by the ſeve- 
reſt penalties 65. and ſhould. be more particulacly, in- 
| Joined when the plague is in a bordering kingdom, San 
when it is more ſemote 89 
Quickſilver ia the barometer, how affected by tbe air ſo 
as to rife or fall i. 176, 7, 8. When, and in what 
quamities, proper to be given in the iliac paſſion iii. 63. 
Its manner of operating in the human body i. 104. 7 
106. Ses Mercury 
Quinſy, three dangerous ſorts of, vir, the watery quin- 
ſy, a gavgrene. of the tonſils, and a ſtrangulation of 
te fauces, have not been explained with fuilicient ac- 
curacy by medical writers 1ii, 52., Their appeatances, 
effects, es 53.5% 207 gd e t Gad 
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> Abbir difſefed after being killed pe a rarantula i, 72 

Rain, how formed i. 178 
Raleigh! s cordial may ſometimes, and when, be of e 
in the ſmall-pox ii. 126 
Ratile- ſnake. See Snake r 134 
Regimen moſt proper to be obſerved i in 47% "ll 1 * 47 
Regulus of arſenic, what, and how made i. 1157 
Reiſke,” Dr John. james, ſays he read, in an old, Aude 
manuſcript of the public library at Leyden, that the 
ſmall · pox and meaſles made their firſt appearance: in A 
rabia in the year of Chriſt 572, which was that of the 
birth of Mohammed ii. 105 
Beten nien. che uſe. of, twofold, and in what manner 
performed i. 145, 6, 7,80, ii. 5. By what means 
en ni. 55. How affected by the fume or vapour 
| of 
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2 the grotta de Cant i. 147. 18 a means of catching a 
-comagious diſeaſe i. 152. fi. 42. Requires air of a de- 
+ termined gravity i. 180. Always communicates to the 
| blood fome parts from the air ii. 42; Cannot be per- 
formed long in the ſame quantity of air ib.  Inſtanced 
in Dt Halley's diving-engine ib. Ho affected by the 
noxious qualities of the ſea · ait 247 
Rhazes, the greateſt phyſician of the age he lived in ii. 
toll. Some account of the verſions of his treatiſe of 
the {mall:pox and meaſles 101, 2. Of the manner in 
Which the author acquired his Abe copy of that work 
102. and by whom he got it tranſlated 102, 3. Rha- 
res, Who lived about the year of Chriſt 900, the firſt 
uriter extant that takes notice of the ſmall- poæ 104; 
10g. His Continent; under which name his works were 
;» woblitbed, is a treaſure of .pliyſic 105. Seems to have 
tanken his knowledge of the ſmall-pox' from Aaron, a 
natire of Alexandria, who lived about the year 622 
ib, Even before whom the ſmallpox and meaſles had 
appeated in Arabia, viz. in the year of Chriſt | $72, 
which was that of the birth of Mohammed tb. His 
ditections for treating the ſmall· pox and meaſles in their 
„ ſeveral ſtages £58,—199, See Small*pox'and Meaſles 
— firſt found. by the author of this werk to pro- 
mote the efficacy of the Peruvian bark, particularly in 
v. intermitting fevers iii. 24. How moſt properly admi- 
diſtered wirh it ib. It ſometimes, and when, very 
proper in the bloody * with a 3 proportion of 
ealomel 62 e N. Ee 8 
8. aging 
dal ammoniac, an excellent e apainſt the cher 
of ſome, and what kinds of poĩſons i. 140 
Sali ration is moſt ſafely raiſed by internal medicines i. 110. 
Neaſons why 110% 11. Is ſometimes beveficial in the 
gata ſerena iii, 102: When, and how, moſt proper 
ia the” venereal diſeaſe 139: When continued too 
Jong. is apt to leave behind it a hectie god "18: See 
Fever (hedtic) 
Salt, though recommended by celſus. Jors not promiſe 
much towards curing a venomous bite i. 40. Mr 


undes s the belt for curing ſea-provilions, and why 
li, 
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ii. 250. Nature and efficacy of Glauber's ſalt ii. 136. 
iii. 126. Is what conſtitutes the poiſon in arſenic i. 
115. and in mercury ſublimate 109. though, in it- 
ſelf, innocent and harmleſs 104. See Arſenic, and 
Mercury ſublimate | 
Sanatodos. See Pog-roſe 
Saul, king, the diſeaſe of, as related in ſcripture iii. 168. 
; Was a true madneſs, of the melancholic or atrabilarious 
kind 169. and therefore relieved by David's playing on 
the harp ib. The author's reaſons for not thinking it 
an immediate judgment of God 169, 710 | 
Sciatica, cauſes and effects of it iii, 112. How beſt treat- 
0/339) 3 7.1 entge-. 
Scolopendra, or centipes, its weapons of miſchief 60. 61. 
Effects of its bite 61 8 187 
Scorpion not always equally venomous. 61. and why 62. 
. 1ts poiſon is ejected through its ſting #5, Experiments 
tried with it 61. Stings itſelf to death, when ſo ſur- 
rounded with fire as not to be able to eſcape 62. Lives 
_ chiefly upon locuſts 63. Its ſtiog deſcribed 62 
Scurvy is very various and different in its appearance ii, 244. 
iii. 119. Its chief ſymptoms and cauſes in a land-feuryy 
ib. & 1. 156. Is molt frequent in northern climates, and 
why 75. & ii. 119. How ſpoken of by Hippocrates 
and Pliny ii. 244, 5. Writers have. not ſufficiently dif- 
_ tinguiſhed between the land-ſcurvy and the ſea-ſcurvy 
2247, 54. Symptoms, progreſs, and extreme maligniiy 
of the ſea- ſcurvy, inſtanced particularly in Lord 'Aofon's 
voyage 246. Bad food, but much more bad air, the 
principal cauſes of this violent diſtemper 4b. 247, 8. 
ii. 122. Reniarkable inſtance iii. 120. Manner in which 
the ſea-air acts ſo as to occaſion the ſcurvy ii. 247. Belt 
method of treating, or rather of guarding againſt this 
. diſeaſe iti, 123. Obſervations made upon the blood of 
ſcorbutic patients, and upon the diſſection of, dead bo- 
dies, in the ſeveral ſtages of this diſeaſe ii. 248. iii. 
120, 1, 2. Its virulence ſuch as to open the ſcars 
of old wounds, and diſſolve the calli of fractured 
bones ii. 246, 9. ili. 122. which laſt are ſormed 
again upon the recovery of the patient ü. 250. lu- 
ſtanced in a remarkable caſe 10. Scorburic . 
Then , des 
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beſides other miſchiefs, have ſometimes been brought on 
by the of lare too much preſcribed drinking of fea-wa- 
ter 251, Hints for meliorating the proviſons of our 
- ſhips, fo as to render our failors leſs liable to the ſcurvy 
7b, Confirmed by the practice of the Dutch, and the ob- 
ſervation of Sir Charles Wager 16. Which laſt tried, 
with ſucceſs, the good effefs of oranges and lemons in 
this diſeaſe 252. and by what generally happens to the 
' crews of our Eaſt India ſhips, when they touch at St 
Helena ib. All acids are of uſe in this diſtemper 75. & 
iii. 123, but beer-vinegar the leaſt ſo of any 7h. The 
excellency of vegetable diet in this diſeaſe inſtanced in a 
remarkable caſe b. with ſome directions for the choice 
ol the moſt proper vegetables ii. 253. The benefit of 
; freſh air in this diſtemper inſtanced, in favour of Mr 
-  Sutcon's invention ii. 254. and of the vapour ariſing from 
cold earth 15. A plain proof that this diſeaſe affects the 
animal ſpirits as well as the blood 7b. & ii, 255. | The 
land- ſcurvy and the ſea-ſcurvy ate the ſame diſtemper, 
differing only in the degree of maligoiry Us 245. bY 
beſt treated iii. 1223 
Sen the flux and reflux of it, accounted for by the anited 
or divided forces of the fun and moon i. 171. How'act- 
ed upon by the attraction of the ſun and moon /. and in 
what proportion to the force of thoſe planets upon the 
air 172, 3, 4. Its flux and reflux ordained for inſi- 
© nitely wiſe ends 175 
Sea, bathing in it, was not ordered early enough by the an- 
eieots, to nerſors bit by a mad dog i. 94. nor continu- 
. ed long enough, or repeated ſuthciently often, according 
to the preſent practice 94. 95, Not better than, if ſo 
2 as the cold bath, to prevent the dreadſul conſe- 
- quences of the bite of a mad dog gz 
— voyages, eſpecially if long, are anne of ſervice in 
decays di. 33 
— water, the drinking of, has been too much preſcribed 
of late, particularly in ſcrophulous diſorders ii. 251, 
Has ſometimes brought on ſcorbutic „ beſides 
other miſchiefs 15. 
Senſe and motion, in the human body, how effected” by 
means of the animal ſpirits iii, 5. which are primarily 
| actuated 
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 puated by the mind #b, even in thoſe motions which 
are called involuntary 59. See Mind, Motion 
Serpent. See Snake, Viper 
Seton affords the greateſt relief in an obſtinate ſciatica iii. 113. 
Where beſt paſſed, to anſwer that intention #6, 
Ships (method for extrating the foul ait out of). See 
Sutton, Scurr 
Silk retains infection, and particularly that of any feu 
tial diſtemper, a long time ii. 60. 106 
lie has a wonderful correſpondence with the kidneys ii. 
120, 6. "Admits through its pores the infection of con- 
tagious diſtempers 42. Its diſeaſes iii. 114. Sc. See 
coli Itch. Leproſy, Scurvy F 
Sleep, and the conſequent repoſe of the body, defined i. 
126.—129, 1s a reſtorer of ſtrength iii. 144. Should 
not be taken to exceſs ;5, Night the proper time for it, 
Udi particularly for ſtudious people #5. Sleepineſs after 
 a'plentiful meal, how accounted for i. 129 | 
Small pox, motives which induced the author to write 
on the ſubject of ii. 99,—103. The origin of this diſ- 
demper traced 23, 90, 104 Was unknown to the an- 
- "cient Greek and Roman phyſicians 104. from whoſe an- 
\\ thiax, epigyctis, and ſuch like eruptions on the ſkid it 
m1 "0 probably differs widely #5, The firſt notices of it 
are found in the writings of the Arabian phyſicians, and 
v\ .\ particularly. in thoſe of Rhazes ib. An old Arabian ma- 
vuſeript, quoted by Dr Reiſke, concerning the firſt ap- 
pearance of the ſmall-pox and meaſles in Arabia 105.. Is 
a plague of its own kind, originally bred in Ethiopia 23. 
90 107, 8. Similitude between ir and the plague 91. 
92. Was long conſined to its native ſoil 107. How 
firſt brought into, and continued in Europe 3. 54. 107. 
108. Iaſtanced in the manner of its being communicated 
to the Hottentots 109 
Stall: pox (nature and forts of) ii, 109,—118. ls cer- 
tainly a diſeaſe of rhe peſtilential tribe 109. that is, an 
envenomed fever 23. 90, 1, 2. 113, Is ſpread by an 
undue heat and moitture of the air 39 though it ſome- 
times rages violently during dry and froſty weather 45, 
But, probably, is never produced by the air of our cli- 
"mls 54 * by a near approach to the ſick 41. 
Vor. 1 8 Has 
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Has been contracted through dejection of . im- 
moderate paſſions 84. May be barboured in goods, and 
by that means be carried to a great diſtance 38. Inſtan- 
ced in a temarkable caſe 4h, Communicated, by the 
ſmoke ariſing from burning the cloachs of a petſon iofeR- 
ed 76. 77. ls very liable to be ſpread by heat #6, Dif- 
charges "rs by puſtules raiſed in the ſkin, 24. Is ge- 
nerally mildeſt and leaſt dangerous, when; given by ino- 
culation 148. See Inoculation. Its whole courſe was 
./(firſt divided into/certain-ttapes.. by Dr Sydenbam. 113. 
18 generally divided.ioto the diſtinbt and confluent ſorts 
15 2 1. 113. but the ꝓrognoſties drawn therefrom are ſome- 
times fallacious, and why 313. A juſter diſtinction 
Would be, to divide; it into ſimple and malignant 113. 
What is meant here by the ſimple ſort ib. G 17. —— 
what by the malignant b. Their various kinds enume - 
bn and deſcribed 144, 15, The cauſe of their dif- 
ference accounted for 119. / When, and under what 
appearance. the omen of ſpeedy death 115. The dif- 
ferences in this diſeaſe bow belt accounted. for 146. 
The ſmall · pox does not break out before the eighth; or 
+--inth-day from receiving the infeQioo 16. The khnow- 
ledge of the nature of the infectisg particles is not: . 
able by us 75. Nor does it ſeem to have much it.. 
he production of any particular fort of the diltemper, ib. 
$mall-pox: (the cure of) how belt effeQet ai. 92. 119; 70 
14. How belt treated in che beginning of the diltem - 
per 119, 20. and how in its decline, according 40 a 
new method practiſed ſucceſsfully by abe author 98. iii. 
227 —232. By whom oppoſed ii. 98. | Their error 
iaſtanoed ib. Directions relative-to the temperatute of 
air, and the diet 119, 20. The ſeaſon of the year, and 
be vais, ſtrength of the patient, ſhould be careſully attegded 
to 119. Pure and cool air abſolutely neeeſſary, and 
; — ib. The patient ſhould be kept in bed during the 
- tirſt days af the diſtemper b. Urine ſnould be promo- 
ted plentifully ih. G 14 9, 20. Bleeding, when, how, 
and in what praportion moſt proper 120, 1, 2. ii. 227. 
Nieſt determined by the vehemence of the diſeaſe ii. 12 1, 
- Phyfictans apt to be too cautious in this reſpect %. The 
Pulſe is not to be SY depended on 15. The 
zit 4240 N cotfluent 
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confluent ſmall pox why more dangerous than the diſ- 
tin ſort 122. The infection in this diſeaſe is not con- 


ſined to rhe external parts of the body, bat ſeizes on the 
internal parts alſo 76. Inſtanced in diſſected bodies ib. 
The burſting of the puſtules on one or other of the no- 
bler parts, is, in all probability, a principal cauſe of 
ſudden death 123. A frenzy coming on the fourth day 
of the eruption, is a very bad omen ib. How treated 
| ſucceſsfully by the author 16. The eruption of the pu- 


{tales maſt not be checked, nor ſhould it be too haſtily 


promoted 124. Medicines experienced to anſwer the 
deſired end on this occaſion ib, Anodynes ſhould not 


— 
. 


'be uſed over haſtily 125. How and when narcotics 


may be adminiſtered ſafely, and when to be entirely 
prohibited 16. Clyſters, when proper ib. Wine may 
 fometimes be properly allowed in this diſtemper 126. 
Bliiters are alſo proper ſometimes, where applied, and 
when 126, 7. But they ate generally, and for what 
reaſon, uſed too foon 127. The malignant ſmall-pox 
divided into three ſorts, the watery, the cryſtalline, and 


the bloody ib. How each of theſe ſhould be treated 125. 


ts 13 1. The watery more dangerous than the cryſtal- 


lune, and why 127. In the bloody, ſtypties may be of 
ſervice b. What kinds of theſe are molt proper 10. 
Cannot be perfectly cured without a due ſuppuration 
128. Opening che body is always proper, and why, in 
every ſort of this diſeaſe 129. — 5 


the body happens 


then to be too looſe, in which caſe the uſe of laxatives 
may be poſtponed 130. Or if the purulent matter un- 
© der the withered ſkin of the puſtules be not thoroughly 
dry ib, Remarkable cure performed, and how, by the 
author, in a very dangerous caſe of the confluent ſmall- 


pox ib, Extraordinary inſtance of what nature will 


| ſometimes do to expel the poiſonous matter of this diſ- 


eaſe 131, 2, 3, 4. Boerhaave very wrong, and why, 


io thinking that a ſpecific antidote can ever be found a- 
gainſt the contagious poiſon of this diſtemper 131. The 


* * 


author's letter to Dr Freind, containing a particular ac- 


count of his mannerof treating this diſeaſe iii. 227.— 232. 
Small · pox (of accidents in them) and their cures ii. 134. 10 


142. Convulſions juſt before the eruption, are more 
31 $12 terrifying 
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* terrifying than dangerous, particularly in children 34 
Are ſometimes rather a good, than a bad ſign ib. How 
beſt treated i135. What kind of eroption of the pu- 
= ſtules leaſt dangerous ib, A ſuppreſſion of urine, how 

beſt remedied in this diſeaſe, if it reſiſt the effect of diu- 
reties 136. Women with child run great hazards if 
ſeized then with the ſmall · pox ib. What thoſe dangers 

8 | privcipll are, and how beſt, guarded againſt, or reme- 
died 137. The farther ſhe is then advanced in her 

© Pregnancy, the greater: riſk. ſhe runs, and why ib. Is 

in leſs danger if the, miſcarry 1b. Though the child in 

” nd caſe moſt commonly comes into the world with the 

3 en it, but not always 40. The reaſon of this 
D ne 137, 8. The infant in the womb ſometimes | 
catches the dittemper, without the mother being affect- 
18 .ed-138, and may even die there of it 139. laſtanced 
in a cæſe of the author's knowledge ib. If the mother 
bas the ſmall- pox, and the child be born without it, af- 
ter the pultules are come to maturity, that child will 
be free from the diſeaſe during his whole life 1b. An 
infant in the womb may go through the diſeaſe, and yet 

4 ane marks be quite effaced before the birth ib. But the 

ia * perſon, cannot poſſibly have this diſtemper twice #5. 

- The monthly evacuations, coinciding with the ſwall- 
pox, rather afford relief, than threaten danger 1394140. 
pu provided the diſcharge be not too great 140. How:belt 
reſttained, if too violent 76. Hæmorrhages, Which may 

ke wiſe be ſetviceable in the ſmall - pox, how molti pto- 
perly treated ib. The variolous fever how beſt treated, 

* if accompanied with a ſingle or double tertian;intermit- 
-. .: ting fever i. The Peruvian bark adminiſtered in this 
Celle, will rather help than hindert the matutasion of the 
pauſtules, and for What reaſon ih. Acute diſeaſes, when 

they come upon the ſmall- pox, UA moſt properly;grcat- 
ed 141, Reaſon Why the imall pox. is generally very 

mild when com racted after ſome conſiderable evacuat ion 

b. and ſometimes. leaves a enter. (tate. of healih than 

had been enjoyed before 1222 
2075 pox, as treated by Rbazes ii 361954 10 — 

159. apd methed of cure in general, according to him 

. Why. more common to: children than to. grown 
Nun ; | | perfoi, $* 


» 
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ns'161; and why leaſt incident to old: people 162. 
22 bodies moſt inclined to this diſeaſe 76; and in 
| + whar ſeaſons of the year moſt particularly 163. Prog- 
10 222 of its eruption 164, 5, 73. Wheraia different 
in the ſmall pox from thoſe which Prechde the meaſles 
J - djs Means of prefervation from, and of Jeſſeming the 
_ diſeaſe, with various preſcriptions for that purpoſe 166. 
% 173. Of haſtening the eruption of the-puſtules, 
when neceſſary 173.176. Directions to be obſetved 
for the ſafety of the eyes, throat, noſe, ears, and joints 
of che body, upon the firſt appearance of the ſigus of 
the ſmall-poX 177.181. Of tipeaing che puſtules 
181. By what ſigus it may be knowa from them that 
the diſeaſe is mortal ib. Of drying the puſtules 182. 
Of taking away the dry ſcabs and eſchars 183. Of de- 
ſttroying che marks of the ſmall- pox 184. Of the diet 
of patients in the ſmall- -pox 187. Of managing the 
v n of ihe belly in this diſeaſe 190. Signs by 
- which a judgment may be nen ent N 
may be curable or nut 194 f 
4 how. made i. 11x 
Smoke impregnated with the effluvia of xipeſtilential dl. 
tempers will communicate that en TH 76-5 la- 
ſtasnced in twu remarkable caſes ib. + | 
Smugghog ſhould be puniſhed with the utmdſt- * as 


it mäy ptove a hes of bringing the Plague. ino this 
illand ii. 66 in 
Snake, which was, has for what 1 — Hun of 
health among the ancients; ſeems to have been different 
from. the viper i. 23. Can hive a long time without ta- 
51 king any freſh food 26. The reaſon why ib. Lucan's 
deſcription of the various kinds of them in the deſerts 
of Lybis, and of the different effects of their ſeveral 
5 2 not fabulous 20 Why revered. by he ancient 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans 21. 22. laſtanced in 
the example of St Paul, when the viper Jeaped upon 
| his hand 22. Is ſtill revered by the Arabians 16. For- 

| bidden:ro be killed in Calicut on pain of death 10. 
Rule, is a larger ſpecies of viper i. 24. Its. poiſon 
quicker and more deadly than any other that we know 
39. ts bite cured by ſucking the wound 16. An ex- 
4 celleat 
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Cellet method ſtill practiſed by the lodians 40. and 
not attended wur any . to the perſon who ſucks 
it 10. The reaſon why-g1 ;: Buraing the part bitten 
11 dae ede ſervice 40. Rubbing it with falt is of 
very little uſe id. and dhe celebrated Eaſt · India ſnake · 
ſtones are of none at all ih. Anatomical deſcription of 
wide parts doncetued in its poiſon 5.2. Oc. In what 
manner it emits its poiſon: 56. and catches i iy es,. 
Real uſe of che tattlè at ts tail 256. 
— ſtones ſaid to be taken out of the head ofthe 1 
di capello, or hooded fnake; have been unjuſtly vaunted 
a a cube fot the bite of a üiper 40. See Poiſon ©! 
Socrates, by what kind of paiſon probably killed i. 119 
Soil is frequently a cauſe of endemic difeaſes ii. 205 


Solaham à vegetable poiſon i. 12822 
Sorrel uſtd cificacioufly, and how, ab 2 e be 
bite of a mad dog i % r ang 


r by what means it kills its prey i. 59. bcehwen⸗- 
chbek probably miſtaken in his account of the porſonous 
parts of this inſect 59. G0. Its venom; being! emitted 
through its forceps, and not through its elaws ib. This 
opinion confirmed by e Examminyg'a claw of the nhamdu. 
- ++ or great American ſpider 60. Its poiſon renders: blind 
if it falls i into the Os eee of ue one 
another 1½ 27 0017 19 
e (animal) dedned i 26. Shin almoſt inſtantly; d. 
ed by poiſon 18. The dejection of them diſpoſes the 
hs body to receive contagion ii. 68. 84; and gives a: great 
power to the diſeaſe when it is received ib. Ate under 
the even inſtantaneous impulſe of, the mind r. How 
affected by the ſea- air is caſes of the ſcurvy 218. Are 
ide iaſtrament- of ſenſe and motion, generated in the 
brain, and derived particularly from the blood iii. 5. 
How far concerned in being the immediate inſtrument 
' of imadaeſs 41. Ther effect upon the beart ue See 
Nervous fluud en 
Spiritus Mandereri, Sar Vindererias? $ Siri. Lage! 
Spittlo of man is dreaded by ſnakes. i. 38. Natune of that 
ol a mad. dog, and: its: manner! of acting upon the perſoa 
bitten 81. Thoſe who attend people in contagious or 
Abe diſtempers — be as careful as .poſhble 
net 
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' not to ſwallow their own ſpitle while they are Shows 
the fiek ii, 8 | 
Spleen, how a «ted by the? hypochondriacal diſeaſe ii iii. 
125: Is funftion 16. 
Spongia cynorchodi, ve toſæ ſylveſtris, the Gangs of the 
© dog-role, is a remedy of the animal kind, and a noe” 
ful diutetie i. 90, See Dog-roſe 
Starkey s pacific pill (the foundation of) is Galt of worm- 
wood wich juice of lemons i. 137 | > 
Steams. See Exhalations _ 
Stepbens (Mrs) her famous Gt for difolving the 
| fone in the bladder, both inſufficient and unſafe-iii, 96. 
2725 Its compoſition 96. Lime-water, and particu- 
arly of what kind, a much better ur 97 | 
Sting of a ſcorpion deſcribed i. 62 | 
Stomach and inteſtines, of the diſeaſes of ao ak their 
cures iii. 60,—67, See Looſeneſs, the Bloody flux, 
the Thac paſſion, and Worms, Vomits are ſometimes 
neceſſary to exacute the viſcid phlegm which loads the 
ſtomach, but a toe frequent uſe of them may be hurt- 
ful, and how 60. lafuſions of bitter herbs may help to 
 Whet the appetite, but too long a uſe of them may over- 
heat the muſcular fibres 46, Mynſicht's elixir of vitriol 
© anſwers the end much better ib. bat none of theſe re- 
medies ſhould be given while the phlegm ia che ſtomach 
3888 ough ib. leſt they ſhould increale the relaxation, 
Which is a common diſorder of the ſtomach, and-re- 
. quires the bracipg of its Gibres ib. ls healed by Loca 
telli's balſam, when its membranes have been torn and 
ulcerated by à vomica, or internal ſuppuration, the 
ſymptoms of which are more tertifying than dangerous 
62. ls wich the inteſtines the part chiefly — 
how, in the hypochondriacal diſeaſe 125 8 
Stone in the bladder. See Caloulus rigid 
Storax, though recommended by ſome moderns, is of no 
- ſervice to guard agaioſt peſblential infections ii. 8 3 
Sharma and hurricanes, the natural cauſes: of i. 170, 9. 
Their effects on the human body 215.— 221. JIaſtanced 
in ſeveral.caſes 215, 16, 17. pamicularly in the death 
of Oliver Rane Ae Gaming: oa ſioued 
* Gn 216; ena | 
Ki e | Soblimare, 
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sublimate. Fre Mercury ſublimate 
Subiyetfic on, even to a degree of drowning,” was practiſed 
by the ancients; ad in what manner, as a vemedy for 
the bite of a mad dog i. 95. Practiſed with ſucceſs, 
though to a woſt violent Aeireez in a caſe of the hydro- 
phobia 96. and of à common mania 156. When moſt 
proper to be n '1f" bled, 70 +a perſons 12 A a 
mad dog 9 onghabe > 
Sudor Anglicus, or the wedding" Giknels;" Likewiſe: called 
febrir ephemera Britannica, was probably of a foreign 
5 ofigfaal, 'though commonly thought to have taken its 
- riſe there ii. 54. 'Was''#'feal peſtiſence, and contagious, 
"* ehotigh” not the common plague 16. which it reſembled, 
however, in many of its ſymproms 55. From whence 
brought hither, and when 10. Very ſuddenly fatal to 
obe WR were "ee oy 56. Cured 1 
"Ing 15. er” | 
Sulphur, 7 bombs — 2580 ſpirit, dich is very 
Ppeertating, and has a great power to repreſs fer men- 
tation, may, perhaps, be of ſervice as a'fame to ae 
'” apamft peſtilential i edions ii; ohnen 
Sun and moon (the influence of che) upon human bodies 
i. 168.221; in caſes of epidemic fevers 198, 9. Is 
die cauſe of tlie flux and reflux of the fea 171. and of 
Aal the varieties of the tides 15. Affects our atmo- 
Ps And the vir 75. When moſt particularly, and in 
at manner 172. Cc. The force of their influence 
e the air, compared with that which thoſe planets 
dave upon the waters of our globe'1 72. "Why, and 
in what proportion,” their action ts greater upon the ur 
than upon the water 174 A 
Superſfition ĩs 1 begot by' enen, and begers ena 
ty in. 152 
0 8 G, an hiſtorical account of his method: for *. 
” rating” the foul air out of ſhips, Ge. ii. 198. —243. 
From whence the hint was taken 20 z. By whom 
? approved of, and encouraged, and by whom, and how 
Abboled 203. Sc. The benefits of this "invention in- 
ſtanced, particularly in à voyage to Guinea 2 1041-1, 
v2 warte other longer voyages 236. Ge. How rewarded 
the Lords of the Admiralty 215, 16. Mr Sotton's 
2 d method 
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hod of extracting the foul, air, and the principles oa 
Which bis pipes act, deſcribed 220, Sc. Wberein 3 
+ to Dr Hales's ventilators 217, 18. Approved 
..of by the Ro al Society, with, their reaſons why 220. 
"Ge. ablliad. of the patent for this invention 239. 
The utility of Which is ſtrongly evinced in caſes of the 
Ne ing to guard againlt which it is chiefly intended 254. 
aud particularly uſeful ti, 123, 4 
87 is the belt ſolution of a tte lic 13, The author” 3 
thoughts concerning the bloody ſweat o 4 Chrilt 206, 
. the molt effectoal cure of kg ſodor Aoglicus, 
and the beſt remedy againſt the common plague 11. 56. 
Was the cure of the Dunkirk feyer, which raged-in the 
* north of England i in the year 1,7 1.3, and which, proba- 
bly, had its original from the plague 57. May be of 
ſervice, if profuſely uſed, in the beginning of a peſti- 
 Jential diſeaſe, but, not afterwards 95. Should be con- 
.  tinued' full twenty-four hours, accordiog to Dr Syden- 
| am ib, What the molt proper ſudorifics, . particularly 
in peſtilential diſtempers 96. Is always the mod. de 
ſirable criſis or ſolution of a diſeaſe iii. 13 
Sweating ſickneſs. See Sudor Anglicus _ 
Sydenham (Dr), his reaſon why autumnal quartan i ol F 
months i. 201, Wrong in ſaying that England mult 
- neceſſarily be viſited with the plague once in thirty or 
forty years ii, 53, His definition of a diſeaſe, viz. that 
it is nothing elſe but an effort of nature to throw off the 
© morbific matter for the health of the patient. 113. F rſt 
| divided the whole courſe of the ſmall- pox into certain 
ſtages, and gave the method of cure in each, with its 
hiſtory, which is referred to 1b. Miſlaken, and where- 
in, with reſpect to the treatment of the meaſles 151, 3. 
of which he has written the hiſtory, with his uſaal accu - 
racy 150. Was the ſirſt among us who dei the 
miliary fever fl. 18 
Symptoms which follow upon the bite of a viper i. 24. 
from the bite of a tarantula 64, 68. Return ſome- 
times periodically, and why 76. From the bite of @ 
| wd dog 77. _ i 
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11 — _ Py _- : l T, |. RE + 4 * Eu * 1 
＋ Appiog, in the dropſy, ſomerimes' preſerves, ſeldom 
| ays eaſes the pajn occaſioned by the 
"'"tenfon' of the” abdomen "Iii. 79. "When: achiſeable ib, 


| 20 bes pt bs + \ns 172 een. ien 
by tion 15. Remarkable caſe of tapping in an aſeitical 
7-34 ; A 4 3 304 TY [27 STE int o- SET HOI 516-1 
dropſy, where nature completed the cure 85 


Up 
* 
* 


Teſtieles are Hable to à dropſy iii. 71. See Droply * 
Tetanus is a violent preternatural convulſion' of the Wilts 
of the whole body, and therefore is to be treated with 
"the ſame meditines as the epilepſy in. 39. See. Epilepſy 
Thetica recommended by Galen as à remedy, or prefer- 
© vative, againſt the plague ii, 79. Compared by him to 
te 10. From Whence aroſe the miſtaken notiun pf Hip- 
pocrates's having Ttopped a plague in Greece, by purifying 
the air with fre 75. Is not always, and for What rea- 
"2158, the propereſt of ſudorifics, eſpecially in peſfilential 


© diſtempers 96 


— TT = : 15:5 1 29 re 1 7 4 
Thebat; howto be taken care of, and treated in the ſmall- 
be: Nv | pe ripe YC ee HE 
Thraſt" ſometimes wecomparies the miliary feyer ili. 17. 

The degree of danger attending which it frequent ly de- : 
" *hotes"by its ſymptoms and appearances 18. Mow, to be 
Pages of 75, and how treated 5. 
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Tides {varieties of the) are accounted for from the in. 
fluences of the fun and moon i. 171 | 

Tobacco (ſmoking of) may be tried as a ; preſervative againſt 
peſtilential contagions ii. 8 

ympany, a ſpecies of dropſy, is of more ſorts than one 
in. 68. ls chiefly occaſioned by wind, which bloats up 
"the abdomen 76. and is generally accompanied with fome 
Water, exhaled from the vapour of a mortified viſcus 10. 
la which caſe it is always extremely fœtid when let our 
ib, Iaſtanced in a remarkable caſe, where the colon was 
"inflamed and morrified 69. I ſometimes cauſed by an 
"elaſtic air engendered in the abdomen without putrefac- 
tion 756. Its effects on the inteſtines in this caſe ib. How 
beſt treated when it proceeds from air engendered and 
pent up in the inteſtines 74. Is abſolutely incurable, 
, when it proceeds from a moctification in any of the 
"bowels ib, Remarkable cure of a tympany and an aſcites 
a fe by the uſe of parcotics 7 8 


Von, and er (he malignity of 98 badly 

V ' accoumed for by many writers j. 141, See Exhalas 
tions, The vapour ariſing from freſh earth, juſt turned 
"vp, inffanced to be ſurpriſingly reviving ii. 255. and 
that which oceeds from ſtagnated waters, is often a 
cauſe of cke diſeaſes iii. 27. 28 | 

Vegetables (great uſe of) in the ſcurvy, inſtanced i in a very 
remarkable caſe, with directions for the choice of thofe 
which are belt ii. 252, 3. A vegetable diet may be very 
dangerous to ſome, and particularly what conſtitutions 
"UW. 110, 11 

Veins, which moſt proper to be opened, and why, in apo- | 
plectie diforders iii. 34. Opening the occipital veins, in 
particular, has been found to be attended with conſidet - 
able benefit in ſach caſes, and for what reaſon ib." . |: 

Vertigo may be ranked in the claſs of epileptic diſorders 
1. 189. ui, 38. and is frequently influenced by the 
moon i. 189, Is often more a diſegſe of the ſtomachi 
than of the head iii. 38. How beſt cured i. 208. iii. 38 

Vinegar is a good preſervative againſt peſtilential infections 
1. 82. either by mixing it with water to waſh the houſe 

＋ 12 with, 
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with, or uſing it with nitre as a fume ih. Medicated with 


bl 


aromatic drugs, is much recommended by fome-as/a pre- 


2 oo 
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4 
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and taken inwardly in too great quantities, do hurt, by 


£ 
* 


w 


virtue 1. | 


fervative againſt contagion 83. But may if uſed alone, 


overheating the blood 756. Very proper to be uſed, and 
how, by thoſe who attend people pc of contagious dil- 


tempers 86. Neceſſary on board ſhips, on account of 


the ſcurvy. to which ſailors are ſubgect 252. But it 
- ſhould be wine 


&# +4 


-yinegar, that of beer got having the ſame 
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Viper and ſoake, were relpe&ted; bf the ancieat Egyprians, 


_ - ,Grecks, and Romans, and bi the ancient apd modern 
Arabiens 1, 21. 22. Some account.of the ſpecies, call- 
ed dipſas, or ſitula macaſſarica, which kills with ag pn- 


Juenchable 


£ 


thirtt 20. Of the bemorrhous macaſſaricus, 


ie poiſon of which is immediately followed by hemor- 
I =, hages from all the pores of the body, ibe Was looked 


upon by the ancients as the immediate miniſter of the 


— 
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gods 21, Inſtanced in the viper's leaping upon St Paul's 
band 22, Not curiouſly inquired into by the ancients, 


and why 24. Symptoms which: follow, W e 


May bite without emittipg its poiſon 3 3. lis poiſond 


» 
x 
: 


Juice neceſſary. to its ſubſiſtence, and, why ib. Can live 


K „ long time without tak ing any freſh food, and for what 
- reaſon 26. The circulation of its blood how por form- 


- 
- 
- 


2 


ed 1b. Its poiſon ery little in quantity 27 lis ap- 


pPearance to the eye 15. Various experiments tied ith» 


and upon its poiſon 27..6c. Its bite is beſt eured by 


©, Tucking the wound 42, Ge. Which may be done with 


2 fafety 38. 39. - Its venom not operating at all in the 

ſtomach ii. 7, Burning the part is of no ſervice i. 40. 
ERoubbing it with ſalt is of very little uſe ih. and che boaſted 
Foaſt-India ſnake - ſtone of none at all 7b, Phybcal uſes of 
2 the viper 42. &c. ; Wherein, and why, the fleſh of the 
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 * viper differs from that of the common ſnake 34. lis 


_ © Heth, falts, or wine in which it has been infoſed, is an 
ek.rxcellent reſtorative. and purifier of the blood 56. but 


. 


1. ing fangs deſcribed 48, and the glacd or bag, wherein 


2” generally adminiſtered too ſperingly ib. Anatowical de- 


ſeription of the parts concerned in its poiſon 45.—451. 
In what manner it ſwallows its prey 37. lis poilon- 


113 


- 
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—— iam 49- Its poi ſon how ejected 50. 
The famous remedy made uſe of by yiper-catchers, 41 

Vitriol (ſpirit. of) may be added, in a proper quantity, to 
the patient's drink in de ſmall- ox, if the cfterveſcence 
of the blood run very high ii. 124. Mixed wih the 
green ointment, in the proportion of a ſeventh or eighth 
part ofthe; ſpitit. is of ſer vice to ſlimulate the {kin of a 
paralytie part iii. 365 

Virrol, oil of, uſed alterpately mich 2 and the bark, 
may be of ſervice, and how, in the, blogdy: all- por 

ü. 127. How meſt conxenientiy given ib. 

— Mynſicht's elixir of, taken in —— an, bour 
or two before and after digger, will . 1 
and digeſtion ii. 38. 0 

Vitus's dance, St, in af dhe paralyric kind i. 210, iü. 37. 
Commonly ſeizes weak babiis of body. girls more fre- 
quently than boys, and, ſeldom adults i. 210. 1s,cured 
_ * t bath} and Shalybagte, medicines 46. C ii. 


Ulcers are e ſometimes influenced. by the x Aa, ond decreaſe 
of the moon i. 194. 212. Muſt be kept, open during 
life, if formed. by opening a purulent abſceſs, or empy- 
ema, occaſioned by either a pleuriſy or a peripneumony 
44; 23. How beſt treated in hectic caſes, of which they 
are frequently à principal cauſe 28.—3 3. Ale often 

o ccaſioned by the 1curvy 119. Go, | 

| Vomiea, or ioternal ſappuration, which is animes 
formed in the ſtomach, is generally more.terrifying in 
its ſympioms than really. dangerous iii. 62. Is cured 

by medicines which heal the ulcerated membranes, e- 
ſpecially by Locatelli's balſam 61, How beſt treated 

Vvhem it ariſes from an inflammation in the, jaundice 89 

Vomits ſhould never be adminiſtered when there is the 

leaſt inflammation in the ſtomach ot bowels; for if they 

. are, certain death will enſue ii. 93. What vomits moſt 

proper for mad people iii. 48. Are very proper in the 

aſthma, and ſhould be frequently repeated, if the Jungs 
or ſtomach be loaded with tough phlegm 56. Cautions 
to be, however, obſerved. in adminiſtering them 59. 

» When proper in the bloody flux 61. See Emenics 

Urine has teen obſerred generally to carry off, about 

once 
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- -ence/a-month, the overplus of the increaſe of * 
mal body during that time . 793 e 
* 1 «tit HO (A 1074 91 67%" #1 p50 AC £3 RAR. 5 
- N * r ti: 61111414 1% 
W 7 Are ut of all bur diotifhimedti, 1 53˙ 
poſits its groſs partieles, of whatever nature — 
be, in one part or other of the ünimal body 154. The 
cboice of it for drink was greatly, and very Tau, at- 
tended to by the "ancients" 1b. The lighteſt the molt 
free from Heterogeneous bodies 1b. How, often, very 
improperly choſen for brewing,” and other domeſtic uſes 
155. Affects even the temper and diſpoſition of people, 
accordiog to Hippocrates 168. ls frequently a cauſe” of 
the ſcurvy 156. ii. 247. and of many other diſorders 
i. 157. particularly of thofe' which are called endemic ĩi. 
105. Poiſonous water may do even greater miſchief 
than che poiſon itſelf with whick it is impregnated, 
if daken undiluted, and how i. 154. Running water 
may help to preſerve againſt peſtilential infections ii. 83. 
Too great a quantity of water is ſometimes, though in- 
deed not oſten, lodged in the pericardium, where it 
impedes the motion of _—_ "Yohey" — 0. 71. "See 
-Dropſy-ta the breaſt e e 
Weather is well — ber influeneed"by the moon i. 
169. May, when very cold, (top the progreſs of the 
plague, but does not deſtroy'i its infection ii. 66. ls, 
partieularly in our climate, and under what wicumſtin- 
ces, a great cauſe of epidemic diſeaſes id. 26. 7 
Whey, made from milk of all kinds, and clarißed with 
antiſcorbutic herbs, is bay food E n io the Ner- 
vy i. 254 | 
Willis, Dr, his n cure of a young won who 
way raving mad i. 98 
Wind is moſt cominonly aſedled by the changes of the 
moon i. 169. Generally ſome at mid-day and mid- 
night 1b. Its origio various and uncertain 170. Ts ont 
ly a ſtrong motion of the air, in ſome determined direc- 5 
ion, à cauſe of which is pointed out 75. Other cauſes 
179. 3 be accounted for upo any one principle 
16. The chief cauſes of uncertain and is e winds 


#9; 
Wine, 
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ine, ſmgll. at firſt, e aſtetwards more generous, may 
W _ owed in the ſmall-pox, : eſpecially; if; medicated 
with nitre ii. 126. and may help to promote the flux 
of the bumours i into the puſtules 10. | 
Woodward, Dr. very wrongly: and ill ally oppoſed the 
* 1. 5 S NEW, method, of ugating the ſmall- pox when on 
. the decline, ji ii. 100. Some account of him 1b. 
Vool retains. iofection, and particularly chat of any peſti- 
lential diſtemper, a long iime i, 60. 106. Remarkable 
_ inſtance of the violent degree to which it retains that 
intection 62 
Worms which aſſect the human body, ae in the belly 
or limbs, deſcribed, with directions for getting rid of 
them ki. 6467. 210, 11. The round ſmooth fort 
and the aſcarides,. which are moſt apt to trouble chil- 
dren, are eaſily deſtroyed with quickſilver in every form 
64. But the flat or jointed worm. Which adults have 
ſometimes; is the worlt Tort of all ib. HBeſcription ot 
this worm, which is formed of a chain of ſmaller 
Worms, called ch gurbitinæ, linked together 16. Its 
great length, and manner of preying upom the inteſtines 
65. Its head mult be expelled, before the reſt-of it 
can be diſcharged ih. A medicine experiented by the 
author to be peculiarly efficacious to that end 66. Di- 
tections fot exttacting the worm called dracunculas, 
an aquatic inſect, which inſinuates irfelf into the Fade 
of the human body 66. 67. bes Aſcarides, Cucurbi- 
tinæ. Dracunculus, Iich 22 
Worms ate the cauſe of the ach in. 114. as is demo- 
ſtrated by Nr Bonomo 233. His deſcription of this 
worm examined with a microſcope 16. Remackable 
inſtances of their eroding the human body, ſo as to o 
caſion putre faction and death, with exceſhve pain 210. 
211; 12. Have iſſued with the milk from the brealts of 
a woman in child bed 212. May be received into our 
bodies even With. the air we breathe, and aner- 
ed into the moſt minute paſſages 10. 
Wormwood, ſalt of, with juice of lemons, the) — 
tion of Van Helmont's laudanum cydoniatum, and of 
Starkey's pacific pill i. 137. May be given to patiems 
| in 
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ia ide ſrl pox, if there be iny keckings or rerchings 


to vomit iu. 122k 
Wound occaſioned by che bie of a viper, mad dog; or 
other venomous creature, is not remedied by burnin 

it i. 462 88. bat by ſucking out the poiſon 37. 38. 
Which uſed formerly to be done with much ſucceſs jb. 
Is ſtill praiſed by the Thdititis* 40. and may be perform- 
ed without danger 31. 30. Is the beſt'r for al 
0 vegomods bites and ft anne 
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